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PREFACE 


An introductory work is usually appropriate only after 
a subject has been clarified through a considerable amount 
of research and debate. In these terms it would appear 
that an introductory text interpreting the Arabic gram- 
matical tradition is long overdue: among linguists 

in the Arab world the study of Arabic grammar has enjoyed 
an uninterrupted tradition since the days of Sibawaih 
(d. 798) and before, and even in the West the orientalist 

philological tradition antedates the advent of (Saussurean) 
modern linguistics. 

Curiously, however, I do not think that today one 
really is in a position to write a comprehensive intro- 
ductory text on this subject. I use the word 'introductory' 
in the title in a different sense and for another reason, 
namely because any work which attempts to explain Arabic 
linguistics within a general or universal framework -- and 
this is my purpose -- must by force of circumstance be in- 
troductory. It is barely a decade (Carter 1973a, Diem 
1970/1971) since the idea has been widely appreciated that 
Arabic linguistic practice could perspicaciously be 
understood within a framework of general linguistic 
principles. Since then more linguists have been looking 
at the Arabic grammarians in this light, but given the huge 
number of Arabic linguists involved, the complexity 
of some of the issues and the detail with which they were 
described, and then the need to evaluate these from 
different modern linguistic perspectives, one feels 
that only a small start has been made. 

If the present work gives a taste of the issues 
involved it will have served one of its purposes; more 
hopefully it wild encourage closer scrutiny of Arabic 
grammatical practice, and thereby hasten the day when 
a proper introduction can be written. 

I would like the thank a number of people for their 
help, encouragement, and criticisms. My father. Professor 
Robert Owens, helped track down many hard to locate 
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references; Dr. Ali Al-Hamad of Yarmouk University 
was always ready to answer and clarify my questions; 
Michael Carter made a number of corrections, amendments 
and suggestions in chapter 1 and 2 and Dr. Mohammad 
Ajlouni did the same for chapter 8. Professor Ariel Bloch 
was kind enough to provide me with a pre-publication 
edition of his recent work on Arabic syntax and semantics. 
Finally, two anonymous readers provided a wealth of 
commentary on the entire manuscript; so far as possible 
I have tried to take this into account, and where I 
have not done so I hope it is as much as reflection on the 
multi-faceted nature of the subject itself as on any 
weaknesses in the present work. Thanks to the Alexander 
von Humboldt Foundation, I was able to complete the final 
preparation of this volume far faster than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

Irbid, Jordan, May 1986 

Erlangen, November 1986 Jonathan Owens 
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1. Aims of the Work 

The Arabic grammatical tradition is one of the 
great traditions in the history of linguistics, yet 
it is also one that is comparatively unknown to modern 
western linguistics. The purpose of the present book 
is to provide an introduction to this grammatical tradition 
not merely by summarizing it, but by putting it into 
a perspective that will make it accessible to any linguist 
trained in the western tradition. The reader should 
not be put off by the word 'medieval', with its overtones 
of arcane complexity and obscure methodology. Arabic 
grammatical theory shares a number of fundamental simila- 
rities with modern linguistic theory, which makes it 
relatively easy to discuss it before a western audience. 1 
Indeed, one might argue that one reason Arabic theory 
has gone unappreciated for so long is that nothing 
like it existed in the West at the time of its 'discovery' 
by Europeans in the nineteenth century, when the European 
orientalist tradition was formed, and that it is only 
with the development of a Saussurean and Bloomf ieldian 
structural tradition 2 that a better perspective has 
become possible. 

This work follows Carter (1973a), who was one of 

the first to appreciate the contribution modern western 
linguistics could make to an understanding of Arabic 
theory. More recently there has been a greater interest 
in this approach to analyzing Arabic theory and it 

is hoped that the present work will help provide a 

framework for the further understanding of Arabic gramma- 
tical practice. 

1.1 What the work does and does not do 

Given the relatively unknown quality of Arabic 

linguistics, I think it appropriate to make clear what will 
and will not be covered in the course of this study. 
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1.1.1 What it does 

There are two main topics covered. The first concerns 
what I consider the four basic theoretical points under- 
pinning Arabic grammatical theory: class, structure 

and function, (in the sense of Bloomfield 1927/1971), 3 
discussed in chapter 8; and morphological theory, chapter 
3 . 

Arabic theory is based on the notion of class, 
sets of items occurring at positions in structure, 
realizing certain functions. At the level of syntax 
these items are held together in terms of dependency 
relationships (Owens 1984b) ; at the level of morphology 
they realize positions as either basic or non-basic 
elements of the morphological structure. Pervading 

the entire ediface is a system of markedness which 
assigns a value, marked or unmarked, to each position 
in the structure, and to each item realizing a position 
(Versteegh 1978) . 

The second main topic exemplifies specific descriptive 
aspects of Arabic grammatical practice: word classification 
(chapter 4) , the noun phrase (chapter 5) , transitivity 
(chapter 6) , and the relation between syntax and semantics 
(chapter 9) . The aim here is to illustrate in some 

detail how the Arabic grammarians treated specific 
topics of grammar and how these are integrated into 
the overall framework outlined above. I also include 

a chapter on ellipsis (deletion, chapter 7), a structural 
problem that is treated at length in Arabic theory. 

There are three appendices? the first gives a 
list of the Arabic grammarians treated here, their 
dates and where they worked; the second gives a very 
brief and schematic summary of Arabic grammar as formulated 
by the Arabic grammarians in order to facilitate the 
reading of the book. A familiarity with Arabic is not 
a necessary prerequisite for understanding the book 
and appendix II provides a convenient summary to which 
reference can be made for basic grammatical background 

material. In the text , the abbreviation in brackets - 

(Ap x, x = number) tells the reader to refer to part 
x of appendix II for a summary of the grammatical const- 
ruction under discussion. 4 

The third appendix contains the original Arabic 
quotes (Q x / ax = Arabic quote x in appendix III) . 
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1.1.2 What the study does not do 

1.1. 2.1 Not a grammar of Arabic 

This is not a grammar of Arabic. Many have been 

written in European languages, the most famous of which 
is Wright's (1898) revision of Caspari ' s grammar. This 

is a work which does an admirable job of summarizing 
the grammatical descriptions of the Arabic grammarians 

(Wright did not base his data on original textual research), 
though it gives little hint of the systematic theory 
that served as the foundation to these descriptions. 

It is this latter point that I concentrate on. 

1.1. 2. 2 Not a comprehensive treatment of Arabic theory 

In like fashion it does not deal with each topic 
in Arabic theory; for example there is little on subordina- 
tion, pronominalization (cf. 2.12.2, cf. Carter 1985, 
Bloch 1986) , negation, tense (Troupeau 1962b) or morphopho- 
nological rules (Bohas and Guillaume 1984) . Topics 

such as these are important and do bear on an understanding 
of Arabic theory though limitations of space prevent 
each topic being covered in detail. 

1.1. 2. 3 History of Arabic theory 

This is not an explicit contribution to the history 
of Arabic grammatical theory, with the exception of 
section 1.2 below. I am not concerned with periodization 
as such, with establishing at what time a certain idea 
was introduced and why it was (Versteegh 1977, 1980a, 

1980b, Carter 1972b, 1973b, Talmon 1982, 1985, Troupeau 

1981) There are two qualifications to be made here, 
however, one arising from the nature of the period 

itself, the other from my method of presenting data. 

First, I deal extensively only with the period 

between Mubarrad (d. 898) and Ibn C Aqil (d. 1367), with 

only limited reference to those earlier (e.g. Sibawaih 
d. 798)and those after (e. g. Suyuti, d. 1505). I have sug- 
gested (1984 b) that this is a fairly natural periodization 
Sibawaih, whose Kitab is the only extensive work devoted 
entirely to grammar that remains from the pre-Mubarrad pe- 
riod, was among the first codifiers of the Arabic language, 
was working by and large among native speakers of the 

language he was describing, and was concerned to write 
a comprehensive grammar of Arabic (his book runs to 
a dense 5 850 pages). 

By Mubarrad' s time classical Arabic was dying out 
as a native language (Beck 1946, Ferguson 1959, Blau 
1977, Carter 1973b: 300) and the data used was for 
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the most part that which had been defined by Sibawaih 
and his contempories (cf. 1.4 below). There is not 

a great deal in Mubarrad that is not also found in 
Sibawaih . 

While the data base was stagnating, if not becoming 
impoverished, the development of a tightly argued theory 
and clear descriptive technique was becoming more promi- 
nent. In this respect Mubarrad stands as a transitional 
figure between Sibawaih on the one hand and Mubarrad' s 
student Sarra j , on the other. 

Sibawaih's Kitab, as Carter (1973a: 146 n. 6) has 

noted, is almost unusable as a pedagogical tool. Versteegh 
(1977: 11) aptly describes it as "...a diwan (collection) 

of all the curiosities and nawadir (oddities, exceptions) 
of the Arabic language...". It is based on a coherent 
(though not yet fully understood) theoretical framework, 
but it is a framework whose principles are generally 
implicit and hence obscure to the non-expert. Moreover, 
his Arabic was sometimes less than elegant (Sibawaih 
was a native Persian) and the overall organization 
is not of the highest order. Further, if Carter (1972b) 

is correct, the very topic he describes is not really 

defined as a separate discipline. In his day grammar 
as an independent subject was not recognized as such, 
nor was the profession of grammarian. 6 

All this has changed by Sarra j ' s (d. 928) 7 time. 

He begins his major work, 'Al-Usul fi 1-Nahw ("The 
Foundations of Grammar", the inspiration for my title) 
with an explicit definition of what grammarians nafcwiyyuna 
study. The study of grammar (nabw) is divided into 
two parts, a descriptive account of the Arabic language, 
and an explanatory account that informs us why the 
Arabic language is as it is (IS I: 37 a 1 ) . 8 

Sarra j ' s work is also striking for its organization, 
which is based on formal criteria. All subsequent 
grammarians covered in this survey assume Sarra j ' s 
delimitation of grammar and to a greater or lesser 
extent follow his organization in presenting material, 
as I will show briefly in section 1.8 below. 

Mubarrad stands somewhere between Sibawaih and Sarra j . 
His work does not have the overall coherency of Sarra j ' s 
(cf. 1.8), but descriptively there are enough affinities 
that I think his inclusion in this study can be justified. 
Moreover, from Mubarrad on there is an unbroken chain 
of extant grammatical works, after a hiatus of 70-90 
years between Sibawaih's Kitab and Mubarrad 's Muqtaglab. 

From Mubarrad we can trace the development of Arabic 
grammars continuously up to the present. 9 
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Secondly, so far as possible I use the following 
procedure in introducing my topics: I include a reference 

from the earliest grammarians (in the period under 
study) whom I have found to have dealt with the issue 
under discussion, and also at least one reference from 
the same/ topic from one of the later ones. I do not 
attempt to establish whether every grammarian in the 
period discussed the question, but generally one can 
be fairly certain that if, for example, both Mubarrad 
(d. 898, IV: 329) and Ibn Hisham (d. 1360, QN: 119) 

said that in the sentence. 

Q 

(la) zaydun ind-a-ka "Zayd is at your place", 
-acc-yours 

there is an understood, deleted verb ('istaqarra or 
mustaqirrun "remain"), 

Q 

= (lb) zaydun mustaqirrun ind-a-ka "Zayd (remains) 
remaining at your place". 

then nearly all the other grammarians covered in this 

survey did as well (cf. 7.2.3). This does seem to 
be the case (cf. Ibn Kaysan 109, Sarraj I: 68, Sirafi 

509, Ibn Jinni Luma: 112, Saymari 304, Jurjani Muqt: 
94, Zamakhshari 23, Anbari Asrar: 73, Ibn Ya C ish 1: 
89, Astarabadhi Sharhu 1-Kafiya: 92, 93, Ibn C Aqil 
I : 211) . 10 

This is not to say that one simply has to study 

one of the grammarians to understand the whole period. 
Not all grammarians dealt with all the issues; some 
dealt with some only discursively, and there are frequently 
differences of emphasis and interpretation between 

them. Concentration on only one author fails to convey the 
richness of linguistic thinking in the period. However, 
there was a broad measure of agreement between the 
grammarians, and I think my method of referencing an 

early and a later grammarian will help establish whether 
or not the idea under discussion was one characteristic 
of the whole period or not. 

1.1. 2. 4 Individual authors 

I do not deal exhaustively with any individual 
author. 11 I do inevitably use some more than others for 
individual topics — Mubarrad, Sarraj and Ibn Jinni, 
for example, are among my most important sources for 
general theoretical questions; Ibn Jinni serves as 
my main source for morphology, Jurjani for grammar 
and discourse , and so on. This follows naturally from 
the nature of the writings, the works with more detailed 
treatments of a given subject being given more attention 
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to the earlier grammarians, particularly those of the tenth 
century, than the later ones. They were more original, the 
later writers often only confirming and frequently, 
copying, what the earlier ones established. Thus, when 
I discuss morphology my main source is Ibn Jinni, whose 
Mun$if is one of the earliest surviving treatises devoted 
entirely to morphology, and I use Ibn Usfur ('Al-Mumti ), 
Ibn Ya ish (Sharhu 1-Muluki)and Ibn Ha jib (Majm£L C atu 
1-Shafiya) only to clarify issues raised in Ibn Jinni. 

1.1. 2. 5 Historical and cultural perspectives 

Finally, I provide little historical and cultural 
background to the period in which the Arabic grammarians 
were working. Writers have shown the very interesting 
links between Arabic linguistic practice and Islamic 
jurisprudence (Carter 1972b, Haarman 1974) , medicine 
(Versteegh 1977, chapter 4) and theology (Kopf 1956); 
Versteegh (1977, 1980a, 1980b) has discussed the influence 
of the Greek and Syriac grammatical traditions on Arabic 
linguistic theory . 12 These are important and quite fascina- 
ting topics. 

However, I feel a book of the present nature, one 
that treats Arabic theory as a self-contained theory 
of grammar, also has its place in the study of Arabic 
linguistics. Indeed, given the formal nature of Arabic 
theory, a point that will be established in the following 
chapters, I think that a full appreciation of this 
system can only be arrived at on a comparative basis, 
usiftg modern linguistics as one of the bases of comparison. 

In the rest of this chapter I will provide a general 
introduction to Arabic grammarians and their work, 
with the intention of providing a background to Arabic 
grammatical writing and of introducing issues the gramma- 
rians raised which are relevant to modern linguistics 
but which are outside the main thrust of this study. 

I briefly discuss the historical status of the linguistic 
schools of Basra and Kufa (1.2), give a brief typology 
of Arabic grammatical writing (1.3), and sketch what 
was considered linguistic data by the Arabic linguists 
(1.4). In 1.5 and 1.6 I give a general account of Arabic 
linguistic methodological perspective, and in 1.7 touch 
on the interesting observations the Arab grammarians 
had about language diversity and language change. Finally 
in 1.8 I briefly outline the organizational principles 
the Arabic grammarians used in constructing their grammars. 

1.2 Who Were the Arabic grammarians? 

There were many Arabic linguists and their writings 
were prolific. In his bio-bibliographical work on 
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the Arabic linguists (Tabaqat) , 13 written about 960, 
Zubaydi gives entries for 265 linguists (excluding from 
the count linguists known by name only with no bio-biblio- 
graphical information) , and one can be sure his summary 
is not exhaustive. For instance, he does not list the 
late ninth century Baghdadi linguist Lughda (cf. below), 
and nearly 40% of his entries are on Andalusian linguists, 
whom Zubaydi, himself Andalusian, would have been more 
familiar with than those from other areas. By the early 
sixteenth century, the number has grown to 2,209 in 
Suyuti's Bughyatu 1-Wu ati. 

As Versteegh (1985b:VII) makes clear, it is probably 
the case that there are more linguists whose writings 
have been lost to us than there are those for whom 
we have work. Again, there are probably more unedited 
manuscripts lying in museums and libraries throughout 
Europe, Turkey and the Arabic world than there are 
published sources (cf. Versteegh 1977: 116 for discussion 
of important unedited works) . 

To give two short illustrations of this, Mehiri 
(1973) gives 57 works in the bibliography of the important 
tenth century linguist Ibn Jinni, some of them of book 
length, others quite short. These include 16 literary 

works. Of the total, some 12 have been edited at some 
time this century, 12 are unedited but exist in manuscript 
form, and the remainder have either been lost, or have 
not yet been located. Of the early tenth century linguist 
Zajjaj, of 19 titles known to us, only two have been 
published. Most have been lost altogether. 

Given this situation a work like the present one 
can hardly claim to be anything close to comprehensive. 
There are, however, two mitigating factors. First, 
there is a fair amount of primary material available, 
and to a great extent the most important works have 
been published. For example, Ibn Jinni f s three most 
important works, Sirru Sina ati 1-1 rab (phonetics), 

Al-Khasa'is (general theory) , and Al-Munsif (morphology) 
have all been edited and published. 14 While this is not 

always the case — Zajjaj 's important work on syntax 
for instance apparently has been totally lost -- we 
do have a fairly representative set of works for the 
Arabic linguists covered in this period. 

Secondly, for reasons outlined below (1.4), all 
the linguists were concerned with teaching classical 

Arabic. The Arabic they dealt with was the Arabic of 
the sixth-eighth centuries, and this became more and 
more different from the local dialects as time passed. 
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To some extent they were teaching a foreign language, 
certainly a foreign dialect. 

Arabic grammatical work thus increasingly came 
to reflect a pedagogical concern (Carter 1985a: 270) . Lin- 
guistics in each part of the extensive Arab world, 
and linguists in each new generation had to create 
their own teaching material. Already one finds Sarraj 
(d. 928) stating at the very beginning of his opus 

magnum, Al-'Usul fi 1-Nahw that "by grammar I intend what 
the speaker should follow (yanku "follow, imitate") when 
you teach him the Arabic language." 

To carry out this work, they followed norms that 
had been gradually built up from the time of the earliest 
linguists, here and there reorganizing the work, providing 
slight changes in theoretical perspective, giving a 
greater or lesser degree of detail, but always staying 
within the general framework developed early in the 

history of Arabic grammatical theory, always using 

the same data (cf. 1.4), and usually having the pedagogical 
value of the work in mind. Carter's summary of what 
the situation had become by the mid-eleventh century 
is not inappropriate: "...the major preoccupation of 

grammarians ... (after 1077)... was to find ever new ways 
of saying the same thing." (1985a: 270). 

Thus, in the present survey one does not find radically 
differing opinions, and if many works have been excluded 
from the study (by force of circumstance) , for the 
most part their inclusion would not radically alter 
the findings. 

1.2.1 The schools of grammar 

By far the most interesting period in the history 
of Arabic grammar is that between the eighth and the 
end of the tenth centuries, the period bounded by Sibawaih 
at the earlier end and Ibn Faris (d. 1004) at the later. 

It is our great misfortune that for almost half this 
period, for the entire ninth century, the purely gramma- 
tical work of only one author, Mubarrad, is available 
in any extensive detail, and he comes in the second 
half of the ninth century. 

What makes this lacuna so devasting is first of 
all that this is the formative period of Arabic theory, 
the period which set the theoretical stage for much 
of the later work, and secondly because it is the era 
when the sharpest linguistic debates went on, the period 
of the greatest diversity in Arabic theory. This debate 
is epitomized in the two schools of Arabic linguistics, 
the Kufan and Basran. 15 
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According to Troupeau (1962a: 388) the Kufan school was 
ascendent at first (Troupeau 1962a: 388, Versteegh 

1977 chapter 5) , an ascendancy legendized in the (perhaps 
apocryphal) debate between the Kufan Kisa'i and the 
Basran Sibawaih which resulted in the latter's defeat 
and voluntary exile. 

The Kufans flourished under Kisa'i, Farra', .and 
c 

Tha lab, few of whose purely grammatical works remain 
(cf. 1.3.6, 1.3.8). Gradually, however, the Basran 

school (Sibawaih, 'Akhfash Al-'Awgat, Mazini, Jarmi, 
Sijistani, Mubarrad) gained the upper hand, and by 
the tenth century was the recognized arbitrer of linguistic 
opinion (Sezgin 1984 : 8, 9). I * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 16 

The historical reality of the two schools has, 
however, been challenged. The extreme views are represen- 
ted by Carter (1973b) and Versteegh (1977 chapter 5) . 

Carter, following Weil , 17 argues that the two schools 
were creations of tenth century linguists whose concern 
was to establish a linguistic orthodoxy by contrasting 
:he correct Basran view with the incorrect Kufan. Thus, 
in the ultimate summation of the arguments surrounding 
the two schools, Anbari ' s (d. 1182) Insaf only a very 
few of the arguments are won by the Kufans (cf. 4.9), 
and in the standard tenth century grammars (e.g. Zajjaji's 
Jumal, Farisi's Idah, Ibn Jinni's Luma ) and all later 
ones, the viewpoint is orthodox Basran. 

Versteegh (1977 , also Obler 1980 : 346) on the other 

hand accepts the reality of the two schools, adducing 
by way of evidence references to "Kufa" and "Basra" 
by the ninth century linguists themselves. 

I think the reality is somewhere between these 

two positions, probably closer to Carter's, though 

I think a clarification will depend to a large degree 

on a more careful charting of the differences between 

the two schools and their origins in the ninth century 

linguists themselves than has yet been made. The following 

is intended as a small step in this direction. 

1.2. 1.1 The nature of the disputes? two examples 

One basic point that should be reiterated is that 

whatever differences there were that existed, they 

were not very great (Sketkevych 1970: 11, Belguedj 

1973: 176,182, Versteegh 1977: 111). The core grammar 

of Arabic as defined in the rest of this book and summa- 

rized in 1.1.1, structure, function, class, dependency, 

markedness and morphological theory, was accepted by 

all linguists (cf. for e.g. 2. 3. 4. 2 and n. 75), and 
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such differences as there were on the fringes of this 
core. Certainly the differences between a dependency 
and constituency approach in modern linguistics, or 
between transformational-generative grammar of 1985 
and that of 1970 are much greater than any differences 
in the ninth century Arabic theory. This fact alone, 

I think, would serve to minimize the importance of 
the linguistic schools. Moreover, by the end of the 
ninth century and in the early tenth one reads of linguists 
like Zajjaj (introduction to Ma Yansarifu wa ma la 
Yansarifu, p. 7) and Ibn Kaysan (Zubaydi, Tabagat: 
153) who studied under both Kufans and Basrans (Tha lab 
and Mubarrad, respectively). That is, linguists could 
move easily between one party and the other, a move 
doubtlessly facilitated by the fact that the theoretical 
differences were not great. 

On the other hand, there certainly were differences 
of opinion on various issues, some of which may even 
have antedated the (reputed) period of the two schools 
(Beck 1946, Belguedj 1973 : 175). One of these was over 
the nature of linguistic data, for example what literacy 
material was representative of correct Arabic, and 
how it should be interpreted. Here those who were fairly 
liberal in the sources they allowed were the Kufans 
(Iq: 201, 202, Carter 1973b: 303). 

1 There were also differences over specific linguistic 
analyses. 18 It is interesting in this regard to look 
at two linguists who wrote in the late ninth and early 
tenth centuries, Lughda 19 and Ibn Kaysan, 20 whose short 
grammars have become available only relatively recently. 

Lughda' s short grammar is interesting because it 
gives us a glimpse of a relatively minor figure who 
presumably would have been Basran as he was a friend 
of 'Asma i and Bahili, a friend of the Basran 'Akhfash, 
but whose grammar shows evidence of a number of distinctly 
kufan (pace Anbari) ideas. 21 

(1) A Predicate locative is in the accusative because 
it is ref erential ly distinct from the subject (233, 
cf. e. g. (1), n. 10 above and 2.4.3, 7.2.3). 

(2) zaydun c ind-a-ka "Zayd is at your place". 

(2) The genitive particles (225, 226) include circum- 
stantial nouns (adverbs); e. g. bi "by means of", min 
"from", khalf "behind", taht "beneath", C ind "at", 
are all particles (ljuruf jarr) . Sarraj (I: 245, 246) 

notes that this is Kisa'i's and Parra's (both Kufans) 
classification (cf. discussion in 4. 7. 1.3/4 and n. 
156 chapter 4) . 
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(3) The dual and plural suffixes (222) do themselves 
have inflectional value, something Anbari (In: 32) 

regards as typically Kufan (cf. 3.3.4). 

(3) muslim-a-ni ”2 Muslims" 

nom 

mus lim-ay-ni "2 Muslims" (acc/gen) 
acc/ gen 

Furthermore, ni ma "how good" and bi'sa "how bad" (229) 
are simply called kalimatan "two words", as if he wants 
to avoid committing himself on the question of whether 
they are nouns (Kufa) or verbs (Basra) (In: 97-125 #14). 22 

At the same time he holds two distinctly Basran 

views . 

(1) The active participle is a noun (243) . The 
Kufan view is that it is a verb (cf . 4.8) . 

(2) He recognizes the 'verb' , not 'noun' of exclamation 
as the Kufans called it (In: 126-146 # 15; cf. 4.9). 

(4) ma ' ahsana z ay dun "How good Zayd is" I 
how good 

In contrast to this, the only distinctly Kufan 

view found in Ibn Kaysan is that of e. g. (3) above, 
where he considers the dual and plural suffixes to 
be inflectional markers (106, 107). This is despite 

the fact that Ibn Kaysan was listed among the Kufan 
linguists by Zubaydi (Tabaqat: 153) I 23 

A striking aspect of Lughda 1 s work is that he himself 
never mentions "Kufan" or "Basran" in his description, 
nor does Ibn Kaysan. This is not to say that different 
opinions on certain subjects are not discussed. Ibn 
Kaysan (109) for instance when discussing the governor 

of the topic and comment says that "...some of them 
(i.e. grammarians) say they (topic and comment) govern 
each other in the nominative " a 2 (cf . 2. 3. 5. 3 for explanation). 
This is a Kufan idea (In: 44 # 3) , but is not identified 
as such here. 24 

An initial summary that suggests itself is that, 
as Versteegh notes, there were a number of different 
opinions current in the ninth century but (contra Versteegh 
I believe) many, if not most of them could simply be 
held by various linguists without being associated 
in an important way with any school . 

1.2. 1.2 References to Kufa and Basra in ninth century work 

However, Versteegh is correct in pointing out that there 
are references by ninth century linguists to the two 
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schools, and a closer look at these references will 
help throw light on their status. 

First, as Weil (summarized in Carter 1973b) noted, 
in Sibawaih's day there were no schools of linguistics, 
and in the Kitab there are no references to them. The 
same, moreover, is true of Sibawaih's immediate successors. 
Neither 'Akhfash ( ' Al- ' Awsat) , Sibawaih's pupil and 

presumably one of the chief protagonists of the Basran 
linguists, nor his contemporary Farr a/ the main proponent 
of the Kufan viewpoint, mention Kufa/Basra in their 
lengthy Quranic interpretations 25 (cf. 1.3.6). 

In the late eighth and early ninth centuries, therefore, 
it appears that the Kufan and Basran schools were not 
historical entities. 

In the last half of the ninth century there are 
some references to the two, though not many. These 
are found in Mubarrad, heir to the Basran tradition, 
and Tha c lab, associated with Kufan ideas. This fact 
would suggest that these appelations would have had 
some reality for linguists at the time. The question 
is to define how important it was. 

The most important point that emerges from Mubarrad 's 
four-volume grammatical work 'Al-Muqtadab is that he 
made only one reference to Kufans (II: 156) , ?6 c and in 

the first of his two volume work Majalis Tha lab has 
only one. 

Mubarrad has nine references to the 'Basran' gramma- 
rians, all in volumes I and II. 27 Among all his references 
to linguists in one form or another, this is quite 
a small number. Somewhat more frequently he refers 
to linguists by name, particularly Sibawaih, 'Akhfash, 
and Mazini (his teacher) , and to "grammarians" in general 
(nahwiyyuna) . 28 This letter term he uses (at least) 59 
times . 29 

When Mubarrad cites any of these three categories (Bas- 
rans, particular grammarians, nahwiyyuna) it is to 
agree with them, disagree (completely or partly) or 
simply to provide information about a topic. He disagrees 
three times with what the Basrans said (Vol 1: 101, 

102, 107); 16 times with the nahwiyyuna (e.g. I: 165, 
II: 131 30 292 , III: 98, 127, 312, 326, IV: 156) and 
as one small sample of his references to specific linguists 
in volume II of approximately 16 explicit references 
to Sibawaih, he disagrees 13 times and agrees, or at 
least does not disagree, only three times. 31 
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In volume I of Tha lab's Majalis I count eight 
references to "Basrans" , 32 Four of these are to provide 
a contrast with the views of the early Kufans Kisa'i 
and Farra' , 33 and one a contrast with nahnu "us" (Tha c lab's 
faction?, the Kufans?). Tha c lab's single reference 
to the Kufans (I: 106) is interesting. It is a view 

that contrasts with Sibawaih's over whether one can 
degeminate the /n/ of ' inna "emphasis particle" before 
-nl "me, object" and reduce it to ' inni. Tha c lab suggests 
that both views are correct. 

One general impression that is derived from Mubarrad's 
and Tha lab's references to Basrans, Kufans, grammarians 
and individual linguists is that they were interested 
not so much in associating themselves with one faction 
or another as with defining various linguistic issues, 
agreeing or disagreeing with ideas developed by their 
predecessors and contemporaries, refining them, noting 
them as plausible, though not necessary explanations, 
with defining their status according to the linguistic 
thought of the day. 3 "* 

In this exercise the terms "Kufan" and "Basran" 
have only a rather marginal part to c play, and for Mubarrad 
certainly, and probably for Tha lab as well (though 
I have not given this so much attention) , and also, 
so far as our information goes, Ibn Kaysan and Lughda 
(1.2. 1.1) they do not constitute "schools" in the sense 
of signifying a well-defined canon of knowledge. 

This is not to say that these epithets would have 
been completely irrelevant to these ninth century linguists. 
There were distinct academic lineages: Mubarrad traced 

his descent back to Sibawaih via Mazini and 'Akhfash 
and a few others (e. g. Jarmi) ; Tha lab derived his 
from Farra' and Kisa'i. This is obvious in the citations 
of the respective authors: Mubarrad rarely cites Farra' 
and Kisa'i; Thaclab on the other hand has frequent 

references to them at the expense of Mazini and 'Akhfash 
and even Sibawaih, though Sibawaih was too important 
a figure to be totally left out. Insofar as Mubarrad 

and Tha c lab symbolized these lineages in Arabic linguistics 
of the second half of the ninth century 35 they can be 
said to be the first of the Basrans and Kufans, where 
these labels stand for associations that would have 

been recognized by the linguists themselves. 36 In this 

perspective Mubarrad's mention of the Basrans, relatively 
infrequent and not of great linguistic significance, 
can be seen as a symbolic act of reasserting his patrimony, 
as defining himself as an heir of Sibawaih. 37 
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1.2.2 Post-ninth century 

By the tenth century the data base of Arabic became 
fossilized (Beck 1946, cf. 1.4) and the grammarians 
became more and more interested in categorizing and 
codifying the facts of Arabic, where the facts were 
what had already been defined by the eighth and ninth 
century linguists. However, as noted above, there was 
a considerable amount of variation in opinion on various 
points, some of it contradictory, and the way the succes- 
sors of Mubarrad and Tha lab dealt with this was to 
classify it into two idealized 'schools' of linguistics. 

It was natural to choose as epithets for these the 
two main linguistic lineages of the ninth century, 
the Kufans and Basrans. 

As Weil (noted by Carter 1973b: 302) observed, 

that the Basran should be chosen as the dominant one 
follows from the status bestowed on it by its chief 
representative, Sibawaih. 

It was in the tenth 38 and subsequent centuries that 
Basra and Kufa became defined as 'schools' in the sense 
of representing specific linguistic viewpoints, where 
issues were defined more sharply and precisely than 
they had ever been in the ninth century when they might 
have had some historical reality. Paradoxically, the 
schools thus existed as proper schools only when neither 
had any real proponents: Basran and Kufan were appellations 
for particular views on particular topics, views which 
once defined have become more or less immutable up 
to the present day. 

All the standard grammars have been written from 
a Basran perspective, but at the same time all books 
of any detail (e.g. Nahhas ' 'Irabu 1-Quran, Qaysi's 
Mushakkilu c rabi 1-Quran, ibn Ya c ish's Sharhu 1-Mufassal, 

' AstarabadhI ' s Sharhu 1-Kafiya) duly note the alternative 
Kufans viewpoints as well. 39 

Beyond codifying the Kufan-Basran debate, the tenth 
century is interesting for the theoretical questions 
that were raised (Anghelescu 1985) . It is in this period 
that linguistic explanation came into its own; questions 
were addressed such as why a certain phonetic form 
is used to represent the nominative case and another 
one the accusative (cf. 8.6.5); why the case and mode 
endings come at the end, not the beginning or middle 
of a word (Zajjaji Id: 76, Farisi 'Aq: 213), and so 

on. Particularly notable here are works like Zajjaji' s 
Idah, Farisi 1 s short Al-Masa'ilu l- c Askariyat and 'Aqsamu 
l-'Akhbar, and especially Ibn Jinni's Khasa'is. 
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In later centuries grammarians were concerned mainly 
with preserving the results if the earlier periods, 
with reworking the material, both descriptive and theo- 
retical. This is not to say that their work is without 
interest. I argue in chapter 9 that with Jurjani (d. 
1078) Arabic theory reached its most sophisticated 
level, and Anbari ' s Insaf is notable not only for being 
the primary documentation of the Kufan-Basran debates, 
but also for its exposition of linguistic methodology, 
where it surely must rank among the classics of linguistics 
in this genre. 

Moreover, works such as Ibn Ya ish' Sharhu 1-Mufassal 
and Ibn Hisham's Mughni 1-Labib are compendious reference 
works, rich in detail and well-organized. What the 
later period lacks in originality, it makes up for 
to some extent in its rigorous detail and organizational 
concision. 

1.3 Arabic grammatical work 

In this section I will attempt a very brief typology of 
Arabic grammatical work. I have no pretentions to being 
comprehensive, either in terms of the bibliographic 
entries or in typological detail. I include only works 
which have been available to me, which means that there 
are important works left off. I would note in particular 
the gap left in the late tenth century by the exclusion 
of Rumman! . 

1.3.1 Descriptive grammars 

The core of Arabic theory is represented in the 
general descriptive arammars, the most famous of which 
is Sibawaih's Kitab (Sib). 40 For the period covered in 
this study (cf. 1.1. 2.3) the grammars include Mubarrad's 
Muqtadab (Mub) , Sarra j ' s 'Al-'Usul fl 1- Nahw (IS), 

Saymari 1 s 'Al-Tabsira wa 1-Tadhkira, 41 Zamakhshari ' s 
Mufassal (Zam) , Ibn Hisham's Mughni 1-Labib (ML), 
Suyuti ' s Hamu 1-Hawami c Sharhu Jami c i 1-Jawami c (HH) , 
and Basha's 'Asraru 1-Nahw. 

An important sub-genre here is a grammatical work 
written as a commentary on another work. Usually the 

commentator chooses a relatively short work whose text 
is included in its entirety in the commentator's edition 
and expands on it considerably. The seminal work of 
this sort is Sirafi's (the elder) commentary on the 

detailed work of Sibawaih (Sir) . Other examples of 

this approach are ukbari ' s commentary on Ibn Jinni's 

Luma, Jurjani 's commentary Kitabu 1-Muqtasid (Muqt) 
on Farisi's Idah 42 (Id), Batalyusi's (Bat, also Batlyusi, 
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and Batalyawsi) commentary on Zajjaji's Jumal, Ibn 
Ya c Ish's (IY) commentary on Zamakhshari ' s Mufassal, Ibn 
Hisham Hadami ' s (Andalusian) commentary on Zajjaji's 
Jumal, ' Astarabadhi ' s (SK) commentary on Ibn Ha jib's Kitab 
1-Kafiya, 43 and Ibn Hisham' s commentary on one of his 
own short works, Qutru 1-Nada wa Ballu 1-Sada (QN) . 

A particularly popular source of commentary was inspired 
by the grammatical work of the Damascene linguist Ibn 
Malik. He summarized the entire grammar in a long rhyming 
goem 'Alfiyya) , which inspired commentaries by Ibn 
C Aqil (IA) Sharhu Ibn c Aqil , ' Ushmawni ' s Sharhu l-'Ushmawni 
and Ibn Al-Nadhim's Sharhu 'Alfiyyati Ibn Malik, as 
well as others. 

The works cited so far are all rather detailed. In ad- 
dition short teaching grammars were written, including 
Lughda's Kitabu 1-Nahw, Ibn Kaysan's Kitabu 1-MuwaffaqI 
fi 1-Nahw, Sarra j ' s 'Al-Mujazu fi 1-Nahw (Mujaz) , Zajjaji's 
'Al-Jumal fl 1-Nahw (Jumal), Zubaydi ' s Kitabu 1-Wadih, (KW) 
Farisi's Idah (Id), Ibn Jinni's Luma c , Ibn Hajib's 
Kitabu 1-Kafiya and Shirbinl ' s commentary on Ibn Ajur- 
rum's Ajurrumiyya (Carter 1981). 

1.3.2 Specialized subjects 

All of the works cited consider both syntax and 
morphology, though they tend to emphasize syntax. There 
were, however, books devoted exclusively to morphology, 
including Ibn Jinni's Munsif (Mun) , a commentary on 
the work of the ninth century linguist Mazini, Ibn 
C Usfur's 'Al-Mumti C , Ibn Ya C ish's Sharhu 1-Muluki (SM) , 
a commentary on one of Ibn Jinni's short works, 'Al-Muluki, 
and Ibn Hajib's Kitabu 1-Shafiya along with its commen- 
taries . 

Phonetics was covered in many of the general works, 
but was given, its most c detailed treatment in Ibn Jinni's 
Sirru Sina c ati l-'I c rab, and Ibn Sina's briefer Asbabu 
Huduthi 1 -Huruf . 

Yan^arifu wa ma la Yansarif is a summary 
of irregularly inflected nouns, a topic also covered 
in the general works. 

Other books dealing with specialized topics are 
A§ma I's Kitabu l-'Ishtiqaq, a book on proper noun 
derivation and one of the earlier grammatical works 
available. Ibn Durayd's three volume work on the same 
subject and having the same title is among the most 
detailed available. Others are Sijistani's Fa c altu 
wa 'Af altu, which summarizes the verbs which occur 
in the derived form 'af C ala, Harawi ' s Kitabu 1-Lamat, 
one of a number of books which summarizes all the various 
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meanings assumed by the particle 1 (=lam) , and Abu 
Bakr al-'Anbari's (not the author of Insaf) Kitabu l-'Ali- 
fat which performs a similar exercise for the sound 
/'/. Farra' wrote an early treatise on masculine and 
feminine nouns, summarizing their morphological form 
and meaning, ' Al-Mudhakkaru wa 1-Mu'annath, and Ibn 
Jinni has a similar work by the same title. I might 
also note here Zamakhshari ' s 'Al-'Ahaji 1-Nahwiyya, 
a short work which deals with various problematic topics 
in Arabic grammar. 

1.3.3 General principles 

A third category includes books on general theory 
('usul).I should caution that for the most part this 
is not general theory as understood by modern western 
linguistics. It is not universal grammar. On the contrary, 
it is concerned almost exclusively with explaining 
the 'why's’ of Arabic grammar (cf. 1.2.2, 1.5^ cf. 

n. 8 above and 8. 5-8. 8). Zajjaji's A1 Idahu fi c ilali 
1-Nahw (Id) is perhaps the first of this type, and the most 
compendious is Ibn Jinni' s Khasa'is. Others include 
Farisi's 'Aqsamu l-'Akhbar ( 'Aq) , and A1 Masa'ilu 1- 
C Askariyat ( C Ask) , parts of Ibn Faris' ' Al-Sahibl, Anbari ' s 
Luma c u l-'Adilla, and Suyuti ' s Kitabu l-'Iqtirah f£ 
Ilmi JUsuli 1-Nahw (IQ), while Ibn Mada ' s Kitabu 1- 
Raddi Ala 1-Naha is a general criticism of the methods 
and conclusions established in this tradition. Also, 
Anbari ' s 'Asraru l- c Arabiyya can be mentioned here 
as well. Ostensibly it is simply a general grammar, 
but its main concern is to take up the why's of grammati- 
cal forms rather than simply describing them. 

A book which implicitly sets out the methodology 
of Arabic linguistic argumentation is Anbari ' s 'Al-Insafu 
fi Masa’il 1-Khilafi Bayna l-Nahwiyylna 1-Basriyyina 
wa l-Kufiyylna (In) . It is more akin to principles 
of argumentation in western linguistics than to the 
principles ( r usul) of Arabic grammatical theory, though 
it does assume the latter as one point of departure. 

1.3.4 Rhetoric ( balagha ) 

A category of linguistic analysis firmly established 
rather late is roughly translated as "rhetoric" (balagha) 
though it intersected with traditional grammatical 
categories in a number of important respects, as will 
be outlined in chapter 9. Its most important proponent 
is Jurjani, Dala'ilu l-'I c jaz (Dal) and Asraru 1-Balagha, 
though his contemporary Khafaji was working along similar 
lines in his Sirru 1-Fa§aba. Qazwini ' s 'Al-I^alj fi 
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c Ulumi 1-Balagha follows Jurjani closely, while Sakkaki's 
Miftahu l- c Ulum perhaps more than any other work provides 
this sub-discipline with its own niche within the study 
of the Arabic language. 

1.3.5 Lexicography (cf. Wild 1956, Rippen 1983) 

The first lexicographer was Sibawaih's c teacher 
Khalil who wrote the dictionary Kitabu l- C Ayn. The 
lexicographical tradition is carried on by Al-Azhari 
(Tahdhibu 1-Lugha) among others. In addition, a lexicogra- 
phical tradition developed around a number of specialized 
thematic and semantic fields. For example, books were 
written on the uninflected words in Arabic (cf. chapter 
4), including Zajjaji's Kitabu 1-Huruf, part of Ibn 
Faris' Sahibi, and (more adequately) ‘part of Ibn Hisham's 
Mughni 1-Labib. Tha alabl's Al-Ashbahu wa l-Nadha'ir 
catalogues the polysemous words in the Qur'an/ and 
Ibn Faris’ Kitabu 1-Farq defines- the different meanings 
words relating to the body can take according to whether 
they refer to people or animals. Notable in this genre 
is Batalyusi’s Al-Farq bayna 1-Hurufi 1-Xamsa, which 
takes the sounds /s, §, d, dh, dh/ and defines words/ 
roots (cf. chapter 3) which (1) are distinguished minimally 
by these sounds, e.g. (p. 417 ) samt/§amt"of good appearance/ 
"long silence" and (2) minimally by different linear 
permutations of the same sounds, e.g. (p. 499), b§r 

"be surrounded", hrs "want s.t.", shr (§ahra' ) desert (cf . 
Ibn Jinnl’s 'Ishtiqaq al-Kabir, 3.4). The method impli- 
citly gives recognition to the paradigmatic phonemic 
principle, and to syntagmatic (sequential) order. 

Of further interest to lexicographers was the notion 
of 'acjdad, the study of antonymous and /or contradictory 
meanings in similar or identical words (cf. Cohen 1961 
for discussion) . 

1.3.6 Quranic interpretation 

One of the most important sources for the views 
of ninth century linguists comes from their verse by 
verse interpretations of the Qur'an. These give not 
only the general meanings and variant pronunciations 
but also a detailed grammatical interpretation of each 
verse. Farra’s Ma c ani 1-Qur'an is the first and perhaps 
most important of these. Certainly it contains the 
richest source of "Kufan" opinion available to us. 
His contemporary ’Akhfash, the student of Sibawaih, 
gives a "Basran" view in his Ma C ani 1-Qur'an. The tradition 
is carried on in Nahhas ’ 'I c rabu 1-Qur'an and Qaysi’s 
Kitabu Mushakkili c rabi 1-Qur'an, among others. 
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1.3.7 Bio-biblxogr^phical sources 

At a number of rimes in the history of Arabic linguis- 
tics bio-bibliographic works were written which included 
short biographies, bibliographic information, and random 
gossip about grammarians (nahwiyyuna) and linguists 
(lughawiyyuna) (cf. n. 13 and Sezgin 1984: 11 ff., 

Talmon 1985 for extensive citation of references) . 

Two I have used are Zubaydi 1 s Tabaqatu 1-Nahwiyyxna 
wa 1-Lughawiyyxna, among the first written, and Suyutl's 
Bughyatu l-Wuati (BW) . 

1.3.8 Ancillary works 

As will be explained below, one of the main souces 
of linguistic data comes from poetry and the Qur'an, 
and the interpretation of various passages had important 
bearing on various linguistic analyses. Accordingly, 
a good number of books were written that were concerned 
exclusively with describing and analyzing the passages 
that were relevant to these questions. Tha lab Majalis 
is an early example of this type of work. Sirafi's 
(the younger) Sharhu 'Abyat Sibawaih discusses all 
the poetic passages’ used by Sibawaih and Ghundajani’s 
Furhatu l-'Adib is a reply to and a criticism of SirafI, 
mainly from a literary viewpoint. 

Batalyusi's 'Al-'Insafu fx 1-Tanbihi c ala 1-Ma c anx 
wa l-'Asbabi llatx 'Awjabati l-'Ikhtilafi bayna 1- 
Muslimina fx 'Ara'ihim (In) is a discussion on various 
doctrinal differences within the Hanafiyya school of 
jurisprudence, where linguistic questions played a 
major role in a number of the disputes. 

Finally, in his Muqaddima Ibn Khaldun has a brief 
though incisive section on the state of the Arabic 
language in his day (fourteenth century) , touching 
on questions the professional linguists found convenient 
to ignore (cf. note 44 below). 

1 . 4 The data 

Suyuti (Iq: 48-56) says that there are three sources 

to the ’study of Arabic, the sayings and actions of 
the Prophet (sunna; cf. Batalyusi, In 155-190 and Anbari 
Luma c : 86 ff.), the Arabic ‘language as spoken by reliable 

speakers, and the Holy Qur'an. The Qur'anic analysis 
rested mainly on a single standardized text (the Oth- 
manic text) , but to some extent the different readings 
traditions that developed in the seventh and eighth 
centuries were also taken into consideration (cf. Baalbaki 
1985, Bobzin 1985) . 
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The second category, the Arabic language, can be 
divided between textual material — pre-Islamic poetry 
for example — and native informants. Tradition had 
it that those who spoke the purest Arabic were Bedouins 
(Kha§ II: 5, Blau 1963, Versteegh 1983b: 150), though 

in practice a grammarian like Sibawaih, who was not 
a native speaker of Arabic, relied a great deal on 
the judgments of his own colleagues (Beck 1946: 196-197). 
Sibawaih in particular cites the opinions of his teacher 
Khalil and Yunus. 

By the time of Mubarrad (d. 898) the second source 

of data, the native speaker, has virtually dropped 
out of consideration (Beck 1946: 223). As Arabs expanded 

from Arabia and established an empire stretching from 
Spain to Persia, the Arabic language itself underwent 
considerable change due to intermarriage and the influence 
of other languages (Anbari Luma C : 81, Ibn Khaldun Muqad- 

dima: 556, 559). As a result the later dialects came 

to be considered adulterated and not comparable to 
the Arabic of the sixth to early eighth centuries (Ver- 
steegh 1983b: 139) . 

As Beck (1946) has shown, a great deal of variation 

in Quranic readings was countenanced in the earliest 

Islamic period, the varieties based to a large degree 
on attested dialectical variants, on the different 
forms used by native speakers. By the early ninth century, 
however, the limit to variation had become fixed and 
few new innovations were allowed on the basis of dialec- 
tical differences. 

In the light of this situation, later grammarians 

almost never rely on their own intuitions to decide 
an issue, a reflection of the changing nature of Arabic: 
the form of Arabic described by Sibawaih and preserved 
in later grammatical desriptions was no longer the 
native language of the grammarians themselves (cf. 

n. 48) . 

The first source was never very helpful for purposes 
of linguistic analysis. As Batalyusi (In: 164 ff. also 

Kopf 1956: 50) pointed out, * what was transmitted of 
the sunna often was general meanings rather than actual 
sentences, which varied so much from one source to 
another as to be of little use as a tool for textual 

analysis . 

This leaves two sources, the Qur'an and poetry, 

and these two continue to be used extensively by all 
linguists, and indeed form two of the sub-domains of 
linguistic research (cf. 1.3.6, 1.3.8). The status 
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of these two sources as the touchstone of ^proper Arabic 
is reflected in Ibn Jinni's ( Sirru sina ati 1-1 rab: 
46) evaluation of the eight sub-standard sounds tradionally 
described, but also proscribed in Arabic phonetics, 
as "set out neither in the Qur'an nor poetry". 

However, the Qur'an is immutable, since it is the 

word of God, and hence the form defined by the earlier 
linguists (e.g. Farra' , 'Akhfash) came to be the accepted 
norm ( gahibi:33, cf. Kopf 1956 : 58). Similarly, the 

poetry used by the later grammarians is still that 
of the pre-Islamic and early Islamic era, the same 

as Sibawaih used. The two authorities. The Qur'an and 

poetry, became equally fossilized sources (Beck 1946: 
209, 210). 

A new source for the later grammarians, however, 
emerged in the work of the early grammarians themselves. 44 
Most of what is described by Sibawaih (Langhade 1985: 
108) and his immediate successors becomes basic data 

for the later grammarians. It was seen above (1.3.1) 
that one of the favorite modes of linguistic exposition 
was the commentary on an earlier work, and this was 
well established before the end of the tenth century. 45 
In addition, the general grammars frequently took whole 

examples from the earlier works. One example from Sarraj 
(I: 152) discussed in (2. 3. 4. 2) is based on Mubarrad 

(IV: 99) , 

(5) * kanat zaydan ' al-humma ta' khidhu 

was Zayd def fever taking 

This in turn appears in Sibawaih (I: 28) . It is not 

unusual to find an example from Sibawaih or Mubarrad 
or other of the earlier linguists turning up a few 

hundred years later in Anbari or Ibn Ya c ish, or the 

like. 46 

There is a great deal of work to be done to estab- 
lish exactly how many types of examples were transmitted 
from one generation of linguists to the next, and whether 
and how they were reinterpreted. It is rare to find 

wholesale copying of the interpretations associated 
with a type of example, but it is equally rare to find 

reinterpretation . 

1 . 5 The descriptive technique 

Except for certain fairly circumscribed topics 
discussed briefly in 1.7, Arabic grammatical theory 
uses a rigid synchronic method, and is severely formal 

in overall design. These two perspectives are reflected 
in the main goals of Arabic theory, which, as noted 
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in Sarra j ' s formulation above (1.1. 2. 3 Q 1) are to 

describe the Arabic language and to explain all its 
aspects . 

The Arabic language is an immutable object. This 
is the language in which God chose to reveal His word, 
enshrined in the Holy Qur'an, to the world (Ibn Faris 
Saljibl: 42) . it is the best language (Tabaqat: 11, 

Kha§ I: 241 ff.) phonetically, grammatically, lexica-lly, 

and es thetical ly . Thus, while one can translate the 

holy books of other languages (Hebrew, Aramaic, Ethiopic, 
Persian) into Arabic, one cannot translate the Qur'an 
into other languages since these languages do not have 
the technical and esthetic characteristics requisite 
for this task (Ibn Faris 16, 17 ff. 013 ). 

Not untypical of the grammarians' estimation of 

Arabic is the following summary by Zubaydi (Tabaqat: 
11 ) . 


Then (God) gave each people their language to 
speak and made the Arabic language the most 
mellifluous to pronounce, the most reasonable 
of organization, clearest in expression and 
the most versatile. a 4 

However, as noted above, the Arabic language of 
the Qur'an existed only in the period between the sixth 
and eighth centuries. By the tenth century one finds 
linguists (Zajjaji Id: 95, Ibn Faris 55, 56, Jurjani 
Dal: 24) complaining that people do not speak Arabic 

correctly. The people had moved away from the dialect 
in which the Qur'an was revealed (cf. n. 46 above). 

Under these conditions the only perspective imaginable 
is a synchronic one. Arabic, the object of study of 
the grammarians, cannot change because this would imply 
that God's word changed. 

With the possible exception of Sibawaih (Carter 
1973a, Baalbaki 1979) , the pedagogical concern was 
never very far from the grammarians' minds (Versteegh 
1980b: 141) . Indeed, in his brief resume of the developmen 
of Arabic grammar, Zubaydi (Tabaqat: 11 ff.) claims 

that formal grammar was needed only when the classical 
language began to be corrupted by the influence of 
non-Arabic speakers after the spread of Islam. Grammar 
and pedagogy went hand in hand and their goal was to 
preserve one specific linguistic variant (with a certain 
degree of variation allowed, cf. 1.7.1). Grammar had 
to preserve correct phonetics, morphology, syntax and 
semantics, and the most direct approach to this was 
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to take the surface forms and systematize them into 

a coherent descriptive account. 

If Arabic is the best language, it also becomes 
a legitimate question to explain why Arabic should 
be this way, why it does in fact constitute a coherent 

formal system. This became the second major concern 

of grammar, beyond the descriptive account itself. 

For two reasons I will mostly be concerned with 

the descriptive practice of the Arabic grammarians, 
rather than in their explanatory accounts ('usul, note 
8 above 1.3.3). First, the explanatory account presupposes 
a knowledge of the descriptive, and secondly the desc- 
riptive account is on the whole more familiar to western 
readers in its approach to linguistic theory. 47 

In the light of these goals, it is not surprising 
that Arabic theory is for the most part non-universalist . 
Its stated aim was to concern itself only with Arabic, 
and despite the fact that many of the best linguists 
were non-native speakers of Arabic (Persian scholars 
are particularly important) , there is very little attempt 
at comparative grammar. 48 

1.6 Western linguistic principles 

I will argue that many of the principles of Arabic 
grammatical practice are ones that are wholly familiar 
to the student of modern linguistics: dependency, substi- 

tution, structure, function and the importance of gram- 
matical form as a basis for classifying items, to name 
but a few. However, as Obler (1980 : 345) points out, 

one should not suppose that these principles necessarily 
were explicitly stated as such by the Arabic grammarians. 
Nowhere does one find, for example, a Bloomf ieldian 
definition, "All forms having the same function constitute 
a form class" (Bloomfield 1927/1971: 29) or the like, 

though in fact this is a definition which the Arabic 
grammarians .assumed. 

The fact that a certain principle is often implicit 
rather than explicit, that it is apparent to the modern 
reader in the actual examples used rather than in an 
explicit statement of principle, does not make the 
methodology of the Arabic grammarians any less precise. 
It must be remembered that Arabic grammarians were 
concerned only with the Arabic language, and therefore 
the need for general definitions which might have to 
be applied to radically different languages was unnecessary. 
When Mubarrad (I: 3 a5 j says that anything which can 

be object of a preposition is a noun, 
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(6) min zaydin "from Zayd" 
gen 

" hadha "from this" 

" il ladhi qama "from the one who got up" 
min- ka "from you" 

etc . 

he succeeds in showing that zaydin, hadha, ' al ladhi and 
-ka are all nouns (despite their different morphological 
form, cf. Owens to appear), and he does so without 
having to tell the reader that what he has actually 
based his demonstration on is the notion of form class, 
which in return depends on the notions construction, 
function, and position (Bloomfield 1927/1971: 28, 

29). Nonetheless, the modern linguist can appreciate 
that this is in fact what he is doing. 

One might in fact consider a typology of correspondence 
between Arabic grammatical principles and western ones. 
On the one extreme one finds correspondences that are 
explicit in both traditions^ the most important example 
of which is dependency tamal) discussed in chapter 
2. Secondly, one has Arabic practice that implicitly 
corresponds to modern linguistics principles, such 
as the notion of class. Thirdly there are cases where 
correspondences are tenuous, and here I should mention 
the important caveat that I do not want to bring in 
a discussion of modern linguistics at the expense of 
distorting Arabic theory. If I discuss at length the 
similarities between the Arabic notion of amal and 
the western one of dependency it is not because there 
is only a very general similarity between the two; 

nor is it because I want to enhance the historical 
pedigree of dependency grammar at the expense of consti- 
tuency-based grammars (though this point is not irrelevant 
if one accepts my arguments in chapter 2) . Rather, 
it is because there is a detailed, point by point simila- 
rity between the formal properties of c amal in Arabic 
grammar and modern dependency practice. To ignore these 
similarities is to disavail ourselves of an important 
analogy in the interpretation of Arabic grammatical 

practice . 

However, too blind a search for parallels at best 

leads to simplistic overgeneralizations, and at worst 
to distortions of the material being elucidated (Aarsleff 
1970) . For this reason I focus only on a few general 

modern grammatical concepts in orientating my discussion 
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of Arabic theory, and consciously ignore many partial 
similarities which could be noted. For instance, I 
argue in 2.10 that Arabic grammatical theory did not 
use the notion of complementary distribution. One might 
argue, however, that there are cases where it is in 
fact used. For example, definiteness in the Arabic 
noun consists of three complementary forms (Mub IV: 
143, Saymari 140, 287). 

(7a) indefinite suffix -n qhulamu-n "a boy" 

-indef 

b) definite prefix 'al; does not co-occur with -n 
' al-ghulamu "the boy" 

* ' al-ghulamun 

c) status as possessed noun; does not co-occur 
with 'al- or -n. 

ghulamu zaydin "the boy of Zayd" 
pssd pssr 
* ' al-ghulamu zaydin 
* ghulamun zaydin 

The three terms of this system are viewed as comple- 
mentary (yu aqibu lit. "alternate" a 6 ) . However, no 
general notion of complementary distribution was formu- 
lated; it was never applied in more than a few limited 
domains and hence it would be uninformative to push 
the analogy very far. 

My discussion of the relevance of transformational- 
generative grammar in parts of chapters 6-9 to an under- 
standing of Arabic theory will further define the limits 
to which comparisons can profitably be extended between 
the two systems. 

1.7 Language diversity and language change 

While no change was countenanced in the proper 
Arabic language after the eighth century, Arabic linguists 
were well aware of language change and language diversity 
in the Arabic dialects that existed before this time 
(cf. Rabin 1951 for summary). Moreover, it should be 
remembered that one of the important impetuses in the 
development of Arabic grammar was the realization that 
Arabic of the 8th and 9th centuries was undergoing 
significant changes (cf. 1.5). 

1.7.1 Dialect differences 

Indeed, the Prophet Mohammad was reputed to have 
said that "the Qur'an was revealed in seven dialects, 
all equally correct and adequate" (Ibn Jinni Kha§ II: 
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10) . 49 Ibn Faris has a fairly long discussion of some 
of the dialect differences in the early part of his 
book (pp. 26-40), noting various phonological and 
syntactic differences between the Arabic tribes. One 
of;, the most frequently cited dialect differences is 
that of the negative ma. As tradition has it (though 
cf. Rabin 1951: 174 ff.) among the Tamimi tribe this 

does not govern anything, serving simply as a sentence 
negator. Among the Hijazi it serves as sentence negator 
by governing a nominative and accusative in the same 
way the verb laysa "be not" does (which indeed serves 
as the analogical pattern for the Hijazi) . 


(8) 

ma 

neg 

zaydun 
Zayd nom- 

dharif-un 

kind-nom 

(Tamimi) 

"Zayd 

is 

not 

kind" . 


ma 

zaydun 

dharif-an 

acc 

(Hijazi ) 

"Zayd 

is 

not 

kind". 

cf . 

laysa zaydun dharifan 
be not 

acc 

"Zayd 

is 

not 

kind" . 


(cf. Sib I: 21, Mub IV: 188 ff., Ibn Kaysan 114, IS 

I: 106 ff., Sirafi 525, Zajjaji Jumal: 105, Ibn Jinni 

Luma c 132, Saymari 198, Batalyusi 188, Zamakhshari 
30, Anbari Asrar: 143, Ibn Ya C ish I: 108, Ibn Hisham 

QN: 142) . 

Ibn Jinni (I: 380, cf. Mehiri 111, also Suyuti, 


Iq: 67, 

68) 

discusses an interesting case of 

dialect 

mixture . 

He 

notes that there 

are two dialects with 

different 

vowel patterns for the 

verb "to express 

despair" 



Perfect 

Imperfect 


(9a) 


qanata 

yaqnitu 


b) 


qanita 

yaqnatu 


A third form 

then evolved, 



c) 


qanata 

yaqnatu 



which has the perfect of dialect (9a) and the imperfect 
of dialect (9b) . Ibn Jinni in particular (in his Khasa'is 
has a number of interesting examples of dialect variation, 
some of which are of theoretical importance for him 
(cf. Guillaume 1984: 394-407). 

1.7.2 Language change? 

The Arabic grammarians equally recognized change 
of certain types in the early dialects. I will give 
only two examples here, but call the reader's attention 
to Mehiri (92-126) who has a good introduction to the 
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topics of the origin of Arabic, dialects,, and diachronic 
change as discussed by Ibn Jinni (cf. also Blanc 1979 : 
166 ff. and Guillaume 1984: chapter 1). 

Ibn Faris (§aljibi: 84-86) notes that various religious 
terms in Islam had quite different meanings in the 
pre-Islamic (jahiliyya) period. For instance, kafara 
"be irreligious" originally meant "hide, cover" and 
§iyam "fasting during holy month of Ramadan" simply 
had the meaning of "abstinence". In Islamic law these 
terms take on a much more precise meaning than they 
had in pre-Islamic times. 50 

It was also widely, though not universally, accepted 
that Arabic had taken loan words from other languages, 
albeit that they had been Arabicized (cf. Kopf 1956 : 

42 ff., Stetkevych 1970: 157-160, Anwar 1983: 22). 

A particularly interesting discussion on language 
change concerns the status of underlying phonological 
forms (Kha§ I: 256 ff.). The form 

(10a) gama "he got up" 
is derived by phonological rule from 

(10b) qawama (cf. chapter 3 e.g. (15, 18, 19a)) 

The basic form ('a§l) is (10b), the derived (far° 51 ) 
(10a) . IjDn Jinni poses the question of how the terms 

'a§l-far are to be understood in this context, whether 
they are diachronic or synchronic 52 He notes that in 
this case the distinction is only synchronic. As Guillaume 
explains (1984: 345ff., esp. 350-355) qawama (10b) is 

a hypothetical construct justified by the logic of 
the phonological rules in the language but not a form 

ever pronounced, and not one necessarily that ever 

was used by anyone. Ibn Jinni maintains this position 
in all his examples, even in citing the attested dialec- 


tical pairs, 

(11a) shudd 

"be firm!" 

(far c ) 

Tamimi 

dialect 

b) shadud 

ii 

( ' asl) 

Qi jazi 

dialect 

The phonological 

base form is 

the yijazi one 

. Here 


he maintains that both forms have always existed side 
by side and that one cannot attribute temporal priority 
to one or the other. 

He gives various reasons why sometimes one base 
form might co-exist with a derived one, while in other 
cases it cannot though always within the context of 
synchronic grammar (cf. Blanc 1979: 167). He does. 
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however, envisage the possibility that synchronically 
forms reflect an earlier diachronic stage of the language, 
even if he rejects this position in the end. 

1.8 Organization of grammars 

As I noted in 1.1. 2. 3, the first grammarian on 
record to have written a grammar employing an immediately 
comprehensible organization is Sarraj . The difference 
between his major work, 'Al-'Usul fi 1-Nahw and that 
of his teacher Mubarrad's major work, 'Al-Muqtadab 
could not be more striking. 53 Mubarrad's first volume 
starts well enough with a definition of inflection 
('i rab ), which is the basis' of syntactic analysis 
(cf. 2.3), then goes on to discuss the agent (a major 
part of the sentence) but in chapter 3 launches into 
a discussion of noun phrase coordination, then a students' 
exercise on agent and object (including interesting 

information on relativization) , a chapter on a morphopho- 
nological problem, a lesson on how to pronounce the 
letters of a word if one wants to name them individually, 
then a few other odd topics before beginning a discussion 
of morphology (chapter 9, 10) which lasts almost to 

the end of volume one. Other volumes are similarly 
lacking in overall coherency though individual parts 
of them do cohere. 

For Sarraj there are basically two principles of 
organization. 

(1) First, discuss the three word classes and define 
inflectable and non-inf lectable (mabni) words. 

(2) Then discuss the major functional positions 
in the sentence in the following order: 

(a) nouns before verbs 

(b) inf lectional ly fixed over inf lectional ly 

varying functional categories (nouns before 
noun modifiers) 

(c) nominatively -marked positions before accusative 

before genitive 

(d) phonology and morphology (tasrif) last 54 

I can briefly mention how this works with (2c) . Nomina- 
tive functional positions include topic and comment 
of non-verbal sentences 55 (Ap. 2.1), agent of a verbal 
sentence (Ap 2.2.2) and deputy agent of a passive sentence 
(cf. 6.5). These are discussed before accusatively-marked 
nouns, which are realized in eight types of objects 
and "pseudo-objects" (cf. 6.1, 6.2, Ap 3):absolute, 

direct, circumstantial, reason, accompaniment, condition, 
specifier and exception. Finally the genitive is discussed, 
realized by objects of preposition and possessors (Ap 4) 
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The formal basis of this organization needs no discussion: 
case inflection and word class, which as will be seen 
in chapter 4 is formally defined for the most part, 
provide very neat starting points for the discussion 
of grammar. 

Moreover, the general organization itself is ordered 
by certain theoretical precepts of Arabic grammar. 
For instance, in beginning with nominatively-marked 
items first one begins necessarily with the basic parts 
of the sentence, subject and predicate (cf. 2.1.1 and 
Ap 2) , while accusatively and genitively-marked items 
are optional sentential elements. In describing nouns 
before verbs and nouns before noun modifiers, Sarraj 
gives precedence to what are regarded as the unmarked 
members of the pair (nouns unmarked, verbs, modifiers 
marked? cf . chapter 8) . 

All subsequent grammars follow this scheme to a 
greater or lesser extent. Points that are invariable 
in all of them are the following: 

(a) word classification always first, phonology 
last, 

(b) nouns discussed before verbs, verbs before 

particles , 

(c) nominative before accusative, accusative before 
genitive, 56 

(d) agent before objects, object before object 
of preposition and this before modifiers. 57 

Further regularities could be noted within the 
various sub-parts of the grammar, for example the five 
"true" objects are discussed before the three pseudo- 
objects . 

There are some aspects of the descriptions which 
lack a regular order from grammarian to grammarian. 

For example, morphological attributes of the noun, 
number and gender, are discussed at the very end by 
Sarraj, near the very beginning by Ibn Jinni (late 
tenth century. Luma ) , after the modifiers by Zamakhshari 
(early/mid twelfth), near the beginning by Anbari (late 
twelfth, Asrar) and after definiteness in the sixteenth 
century linguist Kamal Basha (somewhat after the functional 
positions) . The only features which the placements 

of the nominal morphological features have in common 

is that they do occur either before or after discussion 

of the main functional positions in the sentence. Other to- 
pics which appear at varying places are the active 
and passive participles, definiteness, numerals, pronouns 
and demonstratives. 
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In general, however, the basis for organizing grammars 
reflects the formal bias that has pervaded Arabic lin- 
guistic analysis from its origins. 



2 

STRUCTURE, FUNCTION, CLASS and DEPENDENCY 


2.1 Structure and function 

The structural-functional analysis of grammar is 
closely associated with linguists such as Bloomfield 
and Firth, and is developed fairly explicitly in Halliday's 
(1960) scale and category grammar and its offshoot, 
systemic grammar, and in tagmemic grammar (Pike) , Cook 
1969) . 58 The central idea in it is that grammar can 
be construed as a structure made up of various positions, 
with certain items occuring at these positions (Bloomfield 
1937/1971: 28). A sentence, for example, might be analyzed 
as having three main positions, S(ubject), P (redicate) and 
O(bject), with nouns occurring at S and O and verbs 
at P. Under one conception of function (Tesniere 1959: 39) 
probably the most basic one (cf. Halliday and Martin 
1981: 137 for further distinctions), the occurrence 

of verbs and nouns at a position, a place in structure, 
defines their function, their relation to other items 
in the sentence. 

In Arabic theory the notion of structure and function 
is developed both explicitly and implicitly. Explicitly 
this is especially clear as regards phonology. The 
phonological structure o^f a word is described through 
the canonical shape F L (faala J'do, make")/ where 
a sound will be said to occur at F, c or L. For example, 
Mubarrad (I: 96) when discussing verbs whose medial 

sound is /y/ or /w/ introduces his chapter as follows. 
"This chapter considers verbs whose " " is /w/ or 
/y/", a7 i.e. the medial consonant is filled by /w / or 
/y/. Allowing for the different treatment of syllabifica- 
tion in Arabic and modern grammar, this can be compared 
to an analysis of the syllable into C and V units, 
each being realized by different consonantal or vowel 
values in different positions. Both CV and F L can 
be thought of as variable slots whose value is filled 
by a sound of a given class. 
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In syntax an overall canonical is not so prominent, 
though fundamentally it can be shown to operate here 
as well. Here the Arabic grammarians did not develop 
a single term for structure and function (cf. discussion 
in 2.1.2), though they did explicitly develop the 
idea of position in structure and the idea that various 
classes of items can be substituted for each other 
at these positions. In section 2.1.1 I will use the 
basic sentence positions, topic and comment in non- 
verbal sentences and verb-agent in verbal ones (the 
C umda "prop" Suyuti HH Is 93, Wright 1965 Is 255) 
to show that a syntactic position is a construct inde- 
pendent of the items that realize that position. 

2.1.1 Position and item realizing position 

The basic syntactic unit of analysis is the sentence 
(cf. 2.2), which minimally is composed of two words 
which form a predication, either noun + noun or verb + 
noun. The two combinations form the basic sentence 
types in Arabic, nominal sentences being composed 
of noun + noun and verbal ones of verb + noun. 59 

The nominal sentence is composed of two parts, 
a topic mubtada' "beginning" and a comment, 60 khabar 
lit. "news, information", as in 

(la) zaydun tawilun "Zayd is tall". (Ap 2.1) 

Top Com 

The verbal sentence (Ap 2.2) has two essential parts, 
an agent (fa ll "actor, agent, doer") and a verb 
(fi c l "action, doing") . 

(lb) gama zaydun "Zayd got up", 
verb Agent 

Topic, agent, and comment (when a single noun) are 
in the nominative case. For the later grammarians, 
topic and comment and verb and agent form the essential, 
obligatory part of the sentence (Levin 1981, cf. 6.6). 

Each of these positions has a typical filler 
which can be drawn from four classes of grammatical 
items: nouns, verbs, sentences or prepositional phrases. 

It is relatively easy to demonstrate the independence 
of position from filler of position for the comment 
and agent. These are typically nouns. 

(2a) zaydun tawilun "Zayd is tall". 

Top Com 

b) gama zaydun "Zayd got up", 
verb Agent 
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(Adjectives are a sub-class of noun; cf. chapter 4). 

However, the comment of a nominal sentence can 
also be a prepositional phrase, as in, 

(3a) z ay dun f i 1-bayti 6 1 " Zayd is at home", 
at def-house 
Top Com 

or it can be a sentence * 


(3b) zaydun darab-tu-hu "As for Zayd, I hit him". 
hit-I -him 
Top Com 

The entire sentence, (Jarabtuhu "I hit him", which has 
the structure verb + agent + object, takes the position 
of comment (IS I: 67-71, Zamakhshari 24; cf. e.g. (61) 

below for discussion) . 

( 4 ) _yu j ibuni * an taquma ( I A 1 : 4 63) 
me that you-get up 
Verb Agent 

"It pleases me that you get up". 


It is readily apparent that agent and comment cannot 
be identified solely with any one filler of the position 
and that agent and comment are names of positions, 

while noun, PP, and sentence are items which can occur 
at these positions. 

It is less clear that verb should be thought of 

as a position rather than simply as a class of words. 

Note for instance that while topic (mubtada', lit. 
"what begins") is not identified (by name) with any 

one class of items that fills it; there are no separate 

terms for 'verb', verb as position vs. verb as word 
class, no distinction comparable to that between predicate 
(a position) and verb (a word class) . 

q 

The position of verb (fi 1) is generally filled 

by a verb (fi 1) , past, present or future (according 

to the Basran, whose positions I generally follow; 

cf . 4.7). 


(5) daraba zaydan 
hit Zayd 
"He hit Zayd". 


yadribu zaydan 
hits 

"He hits/will hit Zayd" . 


An example that shows "verb* to be the name of 
a position comes from a class of words known as "nominal 
verbs" (ism fi c l) . These can be a single noun, 

(6a) ruwayda zaydan (Mub III: 202) 
acc 

"Take it easy Zayd". 
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or a preposition and its object. 

0 

(6b) alay-ka zaydan 

on you zayd "You take Zayd" . 

The fact that the noun ruwayda in (6a) and the preposition 
+ object, c alayka in (6b) are in the position of verb 
is demonstrated by the fact that they both govern the 
object zaydan in the accusative case. In the grammatical 
period covered here, the accusative is the case par 
excellence of verbal governance (Mubarrad IV: 299) . 

Mubarrad explains the nominal verb as a "noun put 
in the place of the verb and carrying its meaning and 
assuming the status of verb" a 8 (also IS I: 85 ff., 167 

ff., C Ask: 86-87, QN : 258). This example establishes 

the independence of 'verb' as morphological category 
(word class) . When the nominal verb takes the place 
of verb it does not thereby become a morphological verb, 
though it does assume certain syntactic properties of 
verbs, for example the ability to govern objects in 
the accusative. 62 

Appendix I contains a summary of the important syn- 
tactic positions, with representative samples of the 
items which fill these positions. For purposes of the 
discussion in the remainder of this chapter it will 
be convenient to mention two more positions. 

(7a) Direct object, maf C ul bihi 

darabtu ghulaman "I hit a boy". 

hit I boy acc 
Verb Ag Obj 

(7b) Possessed and possessor (mu^af, mudaf 'ilayhi) 
ghulamu zayd - in "Zayd's boy" 
gen 

pssd pssr 

2.1.2 Terminology of position 

At this juncture it will be interesting to see whether 
the Arabic grammarians developed an explicit terminology 
for function and position in a structure. Following 
Carter (1973a: 147, 148) it will be useful to begin 

with Bloomfield's definition of function: "the positions 

in which a form occurs are its functions" (1927/1971: 
29) . Note that this definition depends on an independent 
characterization of the notion of 'position': "...each 

of the ordered units in a construction is a position" 
(Bloomfield 1927/1971: 28). 

Versteegh (1978) has made an excellent survey of 
the terms for function and position used by the Arabic 
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grammarians, suggesting that the terms mawdi "primary 
position" and mawqi "position" 63 are the nearest terms. 

Western scholars have offered two interpretations 
of maw<li. Weil (quoted in Versteegh 1978: 263) characte- 

rizes mawdi c as "...das genau abgegrentze Gebiet (hadd) 
zu welchem die Wirkung einer Partikel Oder eines regie- 
renden Wortes reicht" . That the syntactic positions 
have an importance independent of the items which realize 
them has been shown above. There are a number of syntactic 
positions, including verb, agent, topic and comment, 
which have an existence independent of the items which 
take up these positions. This point is especially clear 
among the later grammarians (from Sarraj) who organize 
their grammars around such headings as fa il "agent", 
mafa ll "objects", mubtada' "topic" and khabar "comment" 
(cf. 1.8) Zamakhshari for example defines the direct 
object as "wha^J: experiences the action of an agent". ay 

If the mawdi of an item is a direct object, then 

the item takes on the class meaning associated with 
direct object. But this meaning exists independently 
of any item which realizes it. 64 

Perhaps the most striking example qf this "grammatical" 
meaning is found in Jurjani. One of his major concerns 
(in his Dala'il) was to show that in a sense words have 
no meaning until they are put in the context of sentences, 
as I will explain in 9.5. By sentential context he has 
in mind the grammatical context the word is placed in. 

There is no organization in words until they 
are joined one to another ... and having accepted 
this we realize that they have no status until, 
having chosen a noun, it is made an agent to a 
verb, or an object, or two words are joined and 
one of them is made comment to the other, or one 
is modified by the other, which is its adjective 
or emphasizer or permutative . . (Dal: 44) a 10 

c c 

Jurjani uses none of the terms mawdi or mawqi 

here, though perhaps more clearly than in any other medieval 
writer he distinguishes a filler of a position (an indivi- 
dual word) from the position it realizes. 

On the other hand. Carter (1973a: 148) identifies 
mawdi as "function" in the Bloomf ieldian sense: "... 

Sibawaih intended 'the term mawdi (lit. "place") to 
be understood as linguistic function...". He notes that 
when Sibawaih says kam "how many" has mawdi ani "two 
positions", interrogative and predicative, he* is summa- 
rizing the functions of kam. 
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0 

Versteegh (1978: 273 ) compromises in saying that mawdi 

can be understood as "function" or "position". However, 
in a strict Bloomf ieldian sense this will not work, 
since as seen above for Bloomfield "function" requires 
an independent notion of "position", and this distinction 
is not clear in medieval Arabic writing. Rather I think 
Versteegh* s (1978: 274) observation is relevant; he 

notes that Arabic grammarians did not define these terms 
in a narrow technical way, and hence one cannot make 
a close identification between mawdi and "function" 
or "position" in the same way one can make a close cor- 
relation between 'i rab and dependency, the topic I 
discuss in 2 . 3 . 65 

2.2 Terms for sentence, kalam and jumla 

Before moving on to dependency in Arabic syntactic 
theory, it will be useful to examine the status of the 
category "sentence" in Arabic practice. As I noted above 
at the beginning of 2.1.1, the basic unit of analysis 
is the sentence, though the terms for this unit are 
not completely fixed. In Sibawaih kalam simply denotes 
"speech" or "utterance", with no implications of a formal 
unit (Carter 1973a: 147) . Thus, when Sibawaih defines 

the two essential parts of a sentence, musnad and musnad 
'ilayhi (Sib I: 6? cf. 6.6) he does not say that together 

they form a kalam "sentence", or indeed that they form 
any other type of unit (Mosel 1975: 17 ff.). 

In neither Mubarrad nor Sarraj is there an explicitly 
defined term for sentence, though more often than not 
when they use the term kalam they are referring to an 
independent sentential unit with both form and meaning. 
For example, Mubarrad (II: 338) notes that verb agreement 

(feminine singular) properties can differ depending 
on whether the kalam is long or short (cf. 8.6.3 e.g. 
(24a) for further discussion) . Here he can only be re- 
ferring to the formal property of length. On the other 
hand, Sarraj (I: 73) speaks of the sequence possibilites 
in a kalam when one has an indefinite topic in a negative 
sentence. Here kalam has both formal and semantic impli- 
cations. Sarraj also mentions that a complete sentence 
(kalam/ jumla) is one which can be followed by silence 
though he does not develop this definition explicitly. a 11 
This criterion would have to wait some time before it 
was added formally to the definition of kalam (cf. below 
on Ibn Hisham) . 

One of the earlier linqpists to define kalam/jumla 
as formal units is Farisi lAsk: 81-95) , though he does 
not distinguish the two: "This is the chapter about 
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what these three (word classes, i.e. noun, verb, particle, 
cf. chapter 4) compose, forming an independent sentence 
kalam) , and this is what grammarians call 'sentences' 
(jumal, pi of jumla) " a 12 (cf. Ibn Jinni Khas Is 17 for 
nearly identical formulation) . He distinguishes three 
sentence types (cf. note 243), nominal, verbal and prepo- 
sitional, using the terms jumla and kalam interchangeably 
for them (though more often jumla) to refer to units 
composed of topic + comment, verb + agent, or topic 
+ prepositional complement. 

Implicit in Farisi 's characterization of kalam and 
jumal is a distinction between a unitary whole, kalam 
(singular form, cf. sg. agreement in mustaqillan Q 
12, cf. Khas Is 25) and a differentiated entity, the 
jumal (plural form) . He does not formulate an explicit 
distinction between them, even though he discusses two 
examples where his terminology would seem to fail. 

Both kalam and jumla are independent entities (cf. 
Q 12) 66 but Farisi notes ( Ask:81 ff. cf. also IS II: 
169) that in two cases a jumla, top + com or verb + 
agent cannot stand by itself. These are oaths (qasam) 
and conditional sentences, where the first sentence 
requires the presence of the second. 

(8) 'in tadhhab ' adhhab (Farisi, Ids 1095) 
if you-go (jus) I go(jus) 

V + Ag V + Ag "if you go I'll go", 

(jumla) (jumla) 

There are two jumla, but neither are independent entities 
-- the first is a dependent conditional clause and the 
second contains a verb in jussive form, a form which 
can never stand by itself as a complete sentence. 

What seems to be called for is a distinction between 
"independent entity" and the predicative units which 
compose it, where the predicative elements do not necessa- 
rily add up to an independent entity (cf. below) 

The value of kalam as an independent semantic entity 
is further evidence in Ibn Jinni' s opposition between 
kalam and qawl "utterance, locution" (Khas Is 17): 
every kalam is a qawl, but the reverse does not hold. 
Unlike a jumla, moreover, a qawl can consist of anything 
from a single word like f in "if", to an incomplete sentence 
like kan ' axuka "your brother was...". 

With Zamakhshari (6) kalam is clearly identified 
with "sentence", a unit minimally composed of two words 
in a predicative relation (cf. 3.1.1). Jumla, however, 
remains undefined. 
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Ibn Hisham (ML 490 ff.) makes explicit the distinction 
implicit in Farisi's use of kalam and jumla (cf. above). 

A kalam is "an informative, purposeful expression", 
while a jumla "is composed of a verb and noun. . .or 
topic and comment ... " a 13 By "informative" is meant what 
signifies a meaning when bounded by silence. 

Jumla then is clearly a formal grammatical unit 
which might be termed "predication", whereas kalam 

is an independent unit encompassing a semantic and 
grammatical component (and which came close to meaning 
"proposition" for some grammarians, cf. Elamrani-Jamal 
1979). Ibn Hisham (ML 490 ff.) gives examples of a 
single kalam which contains a number of jumal (dependent 
sentences in this context). 67 

The same distinction had been summarized succinctly 
100 years before Ibn Hisham by Astarabadhi (SK I: 8) 

"...every kalam is a predication (jumla), but the reverse 
does not hold." a 14 

What is surprising is that it took so long to come 

to this explicit definition of jumla because in most 
grammatical works the term jumla is used in exactly 
the sense of Ibn Hisham' s definition without it being 
clearly defined. Mubarrad (II: 67 = two parts of condi- 
tional sentence; IV 348 = dependent sentence serving 

as possessor, etc.), Ibn Kaysan (119 = jumal, non-verbal 
relative clause), Sarraj (I: 70, 76 = main clause, 

II: 9, 30 = dependent sentence), Zajjaji (Id: 119 = 
independent sentence), Saymari (100, 517 = dependent 

sentence) , Farisi (Id: 223 = independent sentence) , 

Jurjani (Dal: 156), Batalyusi (144 = independent sentence), 
Ibn Ya C ish (I: 20), ibn C Aqil (I: 201 = sentence) (to 
give but a few examples) all use it in the sense of 

a unit, either dependent or independent, minimally 
composed of topic/comment or verb/agent, without giving 
it explicit definition. 

2.3 Governance/dependency, c Amal 

The delimitation of a number of syntactic positions 

does not in and of itself produce a coherent syntactic 
structure, for one must still account for how the positions 
are related to each other. 

There are basically two ways this can be done, 
either in constituency or in dependency terms. In a 
dependency grammar items at different syntactic positions 
are related directly to each other in terms of a dependency 
relation, as one part directly related to another. 

I will outline this in more detail presently and show 
that Arabic grammar is based essentially on this method. 
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Within constituency two methods can be delimited. 

They both share the basic feature of relating items 

in terms of part-whole relations. In one, items are 
related in terms of phrase structure markers represented 
as tree. A verb and noun object, for instance, are 

related to each other by virtue of being included in 

a verb phrase. There is no direct part-part relation 

between verb and noun (cf. (9a)). I will discuss consti- 
tuency further in 2.9. 

In the second representation, items are related 
to each other by virtue of their occuring at positions 

included within a larger structure. For instance, in 

systemic grammar, subject, predicate and object are 

related to each other because they all realize features 
of a larger element, the clause (see (9b)). I discuss 
this briefly in 2.4.1. 

(9a) VP (9b) 

2.3.1 The Arabic definition of dependency 

In Arabic, theory there is a governor ( c amil) and 

governed (ma c mul) . The governor is said to govern 
(°amila lit. "do, c operate") the governed in some case 
or mode form ('i C rab). For the noun these forms are, 

(10) -u nominative (raf c ) ra jul-un "a man" 

-a accusative (nasb) ra jul - an 

-i genitive (jarr or khafd) rajul - in 

For the verb only the imperfect verb shows mode inflection. 

(11) -u indicative (raf c ) yadhhab -u "he goes" 

-a subjunctive (nasb) yadhhab -a "that he goes" 

0 jussive (jazm) yadhhab "he go" 

As the Arabic terms (in brackets) indicate, in 
Arabic theory no categorical distinction is drawn between 
the inflectional suffixes in the verb and those in 
the noun, so that rar can mean either "nominative" 
or "indicative" depending on its context. This fact 
is not without its consequences in Arabic theory (cf. 
2.4.4, 2.5, 8.6.1). However, I think for the sake of 
familiarity it is best to follow Wright in keeping 
the terminology distinct according to whether the inflec- 
tional suffix occurs on the noun or verb. 

The importance of inflection to the study of grammar 
has already been noted in the introduction (1.8). Sarraj's 
'Al-'U§ul fi l-Na^LW, the first systematically organized 
grammar is ordered in terms of inflection, the syntactic 


Clause 
S P 0 
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status of all nouns in the nominative being described 
first, then those in the accusative, then the genitive. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the governance 
relations are shown primarily by changing inflectional 
form on the noun or verb. Indeed, this is one of the 
most explicitly stated aspects of Arabic dependency 
grammar, and easily its most important. Thus, Sarraj 
in his short summary of grammar (Mujaz: 28) writes, 

"inf lection (' i c rab) is the alternation in the final 

vowel of the word. . . because of the change of governor" 
( c awamil, pi of c amilF 15 (cf. also Farisi c Ask: 143, 
Jurjani Muqtasid: 97, Ibn Jinni Luma : 92, Anbari Asrar: 

19, Zamakhshari 16, Ibn Ya C ish I: 49, Ibn Hisham QN: 

13) . I will return to problems connected with this 
definition in 2.7. 

The Arabic conception of governance is graphically 
illustrated by Farisi ('Aq: 214), taking the example, 

(12) gama z ay dun "Zayd got up", 
nom 

He compares the governance relation with that of a 
carpenter: 68 

(1) the whole sentence is the carpenter (najjar) 

(2) the verb is the axe (=qama) 

(3) the agent (zayd) is the piece of wood 

(4) the nominative inflection is as the effect 

of the axe (verb) on the wood (agent) a 16 

I will discuss Farisi' s analogy in greater detail 
in 2.4.5 

I translate 'i c rab (and only # i c rab) as inflection. 
While this is correct in the sense that it opposes 

inflection to derivation and the variation for case 
and mode is clearly an inflectional process, it leaves 
other aspects of Arabic morphology outside the scope 
of inflection. Thus, singular-plural pairs, masculine-femi- 
nine, the person/number/gender affixes on the verb 
as well as the rich derivational morphology do not 
fall within the scope of inflection in this narrow 

sense. This is a point noted by Fleisch ( 1250 ) . Inflection 
( = 'i rab) applies to a much smaller range of phenomena 
than do inflectional processes as normally understood 
in western linguistics. It will be seen in this chapter 
(2.11) and in the next that morphological structure 
is accounted for in Arabic theory in three components: 
inflection = 'i rab, case and mode markers, morphology 
(tasrif, chapter 3), and syntax (nahw, 2.7, 2.10). 
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While Arabic syntactic theory is based on inflection, 
theory that developed from this basis has ramifications 
far beyond a simple account of inflectional form. To 
understand the nature of governance theory in Arabic 
theory I think it best to carry out an extended comparison 
with modern dependency grammar, a comparison which 
will clearly demonstrate that Arabic theory is essentially 
a type of dependency grammar (Tesniere 1959, Robinson 
1970) . 

2.3.2 The western conception 

Robinson (1970: 260) gives four conditions for 

a well-formed dependency structure. 

(13a) one and only element is independent 

b) all others depend on some element 

c) no element depends directly on more than one 
other 

d) if A depends directly on B, and some element C 
intervenes between them, then C depends directly 
on B or on A or on some intervening element (the 
effect of this is to require head (the item de^ 
pended on, the governor) and dependent to occur 
next to each other) 

A typical dependency structure can be illustrated as 
follows (arrows point from head to dependent) . 


sy \sy \y v \ \y 

(14) The man saw a big balloon . 

The subject and object noun depend on the verb, and 
the modifiers of the noun depend on the noun. In Tesnidre 
this is represented as follows, where heads rest on 
top of dependents . 



2.3.3 An initial comparison 


A typical Arabic sentence has the following dependency 
structure : 


(16) 

not hit-sbjc def-man-nom boy -acc zayd-gen 
"The man won't hit Zayd's boy". 

If c amil "governor" is equated with "head" and ma c mul 
"governed" with "dependent", then one gets the following 
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analysis of the Arabic sentence, in modern dependency 
terms. 69 The negative future lan 70 governs the verb ya^riba 
in the subjunctive, the verb ya<Jriba governs the agent 

1-rajulu in the nominative and the object ghulama in 
the accusative; ghulama (possessed) governs zaydin 
in the genitive (cf. 9. 2. 2. 2. 5). 

In (16) it can be seen that all of Robinson's con- 
ditions are met. The only independent item is lan (con- 
dition (13a)); all the items are in a dependency relation 
(13b); no element depends directly on more than one 
other (13c); and for (13d), where ghulama (A) depends 
directly on yacjriba (B) , the intervening element 1-rajulu 
(C) does indeed depend on yadriba, as stipulated in 

Robinson's (13d). 

The examination of one structure does not prove 

that Arabic and modern dependency grammar are based 

on the same principles, though it does create a strong 
prima facie case, and except for the modifiers, discussed 
in more detail in 5.3.2, I think that the principles 
are indeed very close. 

Indeed, this point is confirmed by closer examination 
of general principles of Arabic grammatical analysis. 
I think that the following discussion, more than any 
other in the book, will confirm that Arabic grammatical 
theory is based on clearly articulated structural prin- 
ciples . 

2.3.4 Detailed comparison 

2. 3. 4.1 One governor per item 

The third condition, (13c) is stated as one of 
the principles of syntactic analysis by the Arabic 
grammarians. Two illustrations of this point can be 
given, both of them involving somewhat complex examples 
(cf. also Mub IV: 225,226, Khas II: 387, In 48, 52, 
As: 29, ML: 616, 728) . 

2. 3. 4. 1.1 Sarraj 

The first is due to Sarraj (II: 39, 40). In the 
example, 

(17) f awqa 1-dari ra julun wa gad j i 7 tuka bi- 

top def house man and come I you with 

ra julin akhara C agilayni muslimayni (IS II: 40 
man other smart 2 2 

"There is a man on top of the house, and I 
have brought you another man, (both) intelligent 
Muslims " . 
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the key question is what the governor of ^qilayni 
muslimayni is, for which two alternatives are given. 

(1) It is a condition (hal, Ap 3.2.1), a sentence 
constituent which describes the state or condition 
in which an action occurs. I use Sarraj's own summary 

of this construction (IS I: 261). 

(a) The condition is usually governed by a verb? 

exceptionally it can be governed by an assumed (mudmar) 
verb. In 

(18) f lha rajulun qa ' iman 

in it man standing acc "There is a man standing in it" 

qa'iman is governed by an understood verb, 'istamarra 
(cf. e. g. (1) in 1. 1.2.3 above). 

(b) The hal, condition describes either the agent 

or object (including prepositional object) noun in 

the sentence, acting as a type of second predicate 
(khabar) to them. In (18) qa'iman describes rajulun. 

There can be cases where a single fral, condition consti- 
tuent, describes two different nouns, both agent and 
object (cf. Ap. 3.2.1). 

In (17) C aqilayni muslimayni describes the two 
nouns rajulun. .. rajulin akhara. 

(c) The governor of the condition is the same as the 
governor of the noun which the condition describes. 

(d) Since C aqilayni muslimayni is a condition 

(hal) describing the two nouns ra julun. .. rajulin 'akhara. 
its governor must be (1) the same governor as that 
of rajulun, which is an understood governor, the verb 
' istamarra (cf . 7.2.3), and (2) the governor of rajulin 

akhara which is the verb ja' "come". The relevant 
governance relations would be as follows. 


(19) ( ' istamarra ) 

stayed ' 


i t 

\y 

fawqa 1-dari rajulun 


I c 

wa j i ' tuka bi rajulin akhara aqilayni muslimayni 


This analysis, however, leads to a situation where 
c aqilayni muslimayni has two governors ('istamarra, 
ja'a) , and this in principle is not allowed: 


One cannot analyze this as an accusative condition 
because of the two different governors? it is not 
permitted to have two governors governing a single 
item. (IS II: 39, 40) a 17 
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(2) Therefore Sarraj concludes that the governor 
must be an understood verb, yani "that is to say" which 
governs c Iiqilayni muslimayni in the following way. 

(2U) ( ' istamarra) f awqa 1-dciri ra~julun j i ' tuka bi 


ralulin akhara (ya C ni ) C aqilayni muslimayni 
that is 

"There is a man on top of the house and I 
brought you another man, both of them 
intelligent and Muslims". 

2. 3. 4. 1.2 Ibn Ya c ish 

c 

The second example comes from Ibn Ya ish (III: 67, 
cf. Bat 107, Anbarl In: 83 for earlier references to 
this example) . 

The question at issue is whether the governor of 
the permutative (badal) is the same as what governs 
the modified noun (mubdal minhu, cf. 5. 3. 2). 71 

(21a) la. ~ja c alna li-man yakfuru bi 1-rafrmani 
made we for who deny God 

li-buyut-i-him saqf an min f iqqa 
tor houses-gen- their rooves from silver 

"We made a roof of silver for the houses of 
those who deny God" . 

The permutative is buyutihim the modified the phrase 
man yakfuru bi 1-rahmani (or more accurately, man) . 
The governor of the modified is the preposition li and 
the permutative is governed by the second li. 

(21b) JLa j a c alna 1 i man yakfuru bi 1-rahmani 


li buyutihim saqf an min f idda 
permutative 

Ibn Ya ish argues that what governs the modified (man, 
governed by the first preposition li) could not be the 
same as what governs the permutative because this would 
mean that the permutative (buyutihim) would be governed 
by two prepositions, the li before buyut and the other 
li before the modified man, and "this would lead to 
an impossible situation, namely that one would have 
two governors for a single noun" (i.e. of buyutihim, 
IY III: 67 ai8 ) . From this he concludes that the permutative 

and the noun it modifies (unlike other of the modifiers, 
cf. 5. 4. 2. 2) can be governed by different items. There 
can be only one governor per item. 

Further examples illustrating the "one governor 
per item" principle are discussed in 7.7. I should point 
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out that this principle is not often discussed, and 
when it is it involves what are rather complex syntactic 
questions. However, I think its relative rarity means 
not that it is an unimportant principle, but rather 
that it is such a basic one that it does not need repeating 
and in simple structures the analysis is so obvious 
that it does not need to be brought into the discussion. 

Moreover, without such a principle implicit in 
all syntactic analyses one would be hard put to explain 
why, in all the hundreds of syntactic structures analyzed 
by the Arabic grammarians, none involve multiply-headed 
structures . 72 

2. 3. 4. 2 Governor and governed adjacent (condition 13d) 

A second principle that is explicitly developed 
by Arabic grammarians is (13d). Sarraj (also ZajjajI 
Jumal: 45) discusses the examples, 


I V sy\ c sy 

(22a) kana z ay dun akilan ta amaka 

was zayd eating acc food yours 
"Zayd was eating your food". 

i 1 

i 1 1 i 

\ \y | V C ^ 

b) * akilan kana zaydun ta amaka (IS I: 102) 

B C A 

(22a) is a well-formed structure in both Arabic and 
modern dependency practice. (22b) , however, is disallowed 
by condition (13d) c of Robinson’s formulation. Akilan, 
the governor of ta amaka is separated from its dependent 
by kana, and kana does not depend on akilan or amaka, 
or on any other intervening item. 

Sarraj also disallows (22b) because "...you separated 
akilan from its dependent by another governor" (i.e. 
kana) . a 19 

Perhaps even more explicit is his refusal to sanction 
(23) . 


(23) * kanat z ay dan il-humma ta' khudhuhu (I: 152) 
was-f acc def-fever taking 

B C A 

"The fever had affected Zayd". 

where zaydan depends on neither (A) nor (B) nor on 
any other intervening item. 

This example is particularly interesting for the 
language he uses to explain the restriction: "...the 
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separation between the governor and the governed by 
something not related to either is disliked" (IS II: 
152) . a 20 That is, here he explicitly states that the 
intervening item (zaydan = C) must be related to either 
(A) or (B) . 

I have taken Sarraj* s statement, ma laysa minhu 
lit. "what is not of it" to mean "what is related to 
neither A or B". By relation I mean, and I think Sarraj 
means, dependency relation. 

This is a plausible interpretation, though Sarraj 
does not elaborate on it enough to make it fully clear. 

Sarraj* s intentions are, however, clarified later 
in his discussion (I: 217 ff.) when he considers the 
following examples, represented with their dependency 
structures . 


I c v \k r 

(24a) * dhanantu ta am-a-ka zayd -an akil-an 

B * C A 

thought I food-acc-your Zayd-acc eaten-acc 

(24a) is precisely analogous to (23) , except that rather 
than kana the main verb is dhanna, a verb which governs 
two accusative complements (cf. (39) below and 6.1.1, 
e.g. (2)). Sarraj points out that (24a) is disallowed 
on the same grounds that (23) is. He also, however, 
draws attention to a related construction represented 
in (24b) . 


I c ^ 1 

(24b) dhanantu-hu ta amaka zayd-un akil-un 

thought I-it food nom eat nom 

"I thought (it) that Zayd had eaten your food". 

This is acceptable. The construction involves what 
Carter (1973a) calls "interruption of grammatical effect". 
I discuss it further in 2. 3. 4. 3. For now the important 
points are the following. 

(1) In this construction the governing effect of 
tjhanna on its complements zaydun/akilun is cancelled. 

(2) If this happens the 'former' dependents of 
dhanna take on nominative form, as they would in the 
basic nominal type of sentence (cf. e.g. (1) above, 
Ap 2.1) . 

(3) A sentence like (24b) becomes correct because 
ta amaka, object of akilan, does not intervene between 
two items in a governance relation since (Jhanna is 
no longer a governor. 
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This, I think, underscores the point that it 's dependency 
which determines the grammatical status of items in 
an important way: change the dependency structure and 

grammatical ity is correspondingly affected. 

To reinforce this point, I think it appropriate 
to look at what Mubarrad, Sarra j ' s mentor, had to say 
about similar examples (Mub IV: 156). 73 

Mubarrad disallows (23) in exactly the same terms 
as does Sarraj (ma laysa minhu, Q 120 in note 73) . 

I ! i 

1 J I 1 * 

(25) * kanat zaydan il-humma ta-* khudhu 

acc 

ma laysa minhu 

B C A 


zaydan is related to neither B, kanat, which governs 
A, 'al-humma, nor to A. 

Mubarrad (IV: 156) clarifies this interpretation 

with another example: 

i ZZZZZZZZZZIZZZIZ7 i 

I I \y I 

(26a) | j S j 

C abda llahi j aratuka ' abuha daribun 
neighbor your father her hit 
A C (C) B 

"As for Abdalla, your neighbor, her father 
hit him" . 

This has somewhat complicated structure which can 
be represented on a tree. I will use the structure 
before the object of daribun, c abda llahi, has been 
fronted. 


(26b) 



For Mubarrad (IV: 12, 126, unlike the standard 

Basran view, cf. 2.3.5) the topic is governed by the 
fact that it is first, and the topic in turn, along 
with the fact of beginning ('ibtida'), governs the 
comment. In (26) the main structure is a topic-comment 
sentence? jaratuka = topic with a sentential complement, 
'abuka daribun abda llahi. This in turn has a topic. 
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abuha governing a comment, daribun, an active participle 
which governs an object, abda llahi in the accusative. 

The question for modern dependency grammar, and 
the question for Arabic linguists, is whether daribun 
( =B) can govern abda llahi (A), when abda llahi has 

been fronted before the intervening items, ' abuha and 
jaratuka (=C) ? cf. (26a) 

By (13d) this would not be allowed since the items 
C do not depend on abda llahi or on daribun. However, 
as far as the Arabic linguists go i have suggested 
that this is not exactly the condition intended when 
they say minima laysa minhu (lit. X "what is not of the 

adjacent item" (C) . Rather I have suggested that they 

mean what is not related to the adjacent items. A, 

B, where the relation can be either as governed (C) 
to governor (A or B) or the reverse, governor (C) to 
governed (A/B) . In (13d) only the first condition 

is allowed--the intervening item C must be a dependent 

of A or B, not a governor; in Arabic theory I claim 

it can be either a dependent of A/B or a governor of 
them. 

Mubarrad notes that sentences like (26) are open 
to dispute. Some linguists, he says, do not allow 

(26) because abda llahi is too far from its governor, 
a point endorsed incidentally by Sarraj (II: 254). 

However, this he says is an incorrect interpretation? 
structurally there is nothing wrong with (26) . 

I believe Mubarrad is consistent. Jaratuka is indeed 
related to daribun, serving as topic to the unit 'abuha 
daribun c abda llahi. As for 'abuha, it plus daribun form 
S (top -i- com) and as will be seen in 2.9.2, elements of an 
S make a single constituent. 'Abuha does not intervene 
before daribun because it forms a single unit with it. 

At the same time the structural facts of (26) are 

different from (25) where zaydan has no relation at 

all to kanat or to 'al-humma, so here Mubarrad can 
invoke the principle "what has no relation to its adjacent 
items " . 

It may even be that the Arabic formulation of adjacency 
is actually superior to the western (13d) , since the 
intervening item, C, can be either governor or governed. 
This more liberal interpretation of adjacency is appa- 
rently needed to account for the data which the Arabic 
grammarians dealt with, though it does not do so at 
the expense of allowing structures which all linguists 
held to be incorrect, those of the type in (23 - 25) . 
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Jurjani (Muqt: 425, 426) discusses the same example 

(as well as different ones (Muqt: 434, 435)), introducing 

the concept of "foreign" element ('ajnabi). This is 
a term used as early as Sibawaih to denote any lack 
of semantic bond between two items (Carter 1985) , though 
for Jurjani it has a more particular meaning, essentially 
that which Mubarrad and Sarraj intend by "what is not 
related to either of the adjacent items" (cf. also 

n. 24) . 


(27) * kanat zaydan 1-humma ta' khudhu (Muq: 425) 

zaydan is the foreign element, one not related to 
either kanat or 'al-humma, and "you cannot separate 
a governor and a governed with a foreign element" (426) . a 21 

The notion of ' ajnabi is exactly comparable to 
the "C" in (13d), where C is an item intervening between 
two items in a dependency relation, but related to 
neither of them. 74 75 

Discussion of examples like (27) continued for 
a number of centuries, and Bafalyusi (170-173) gives 
the constraint for (27) in different terms, making 
it one particular to the construction under consideration. 
His formulation is that "one cannot separate kana from 
its noun by something that it does not govern"? 22 He 
argues, I think correctly, that this is the constraint 
Sibawaih, who was the first to discuss the examples 
(Sib I: 27), intended. 

In 


1 c < l 

(28) * kana fa amaka zaydun 
was food Zayd 

ism 

Q 

ta amaka separates kana from 
it is not governed by kana. 


zi 

akilan 

eating 

khabar 

its noun. 


zaydun, but 


The reason that Batalyusi changes the nature of 
the constraint, making it specific to constructions* 
with the verb kana "b", is that Sarraj’ s (and Mubarrad’ s, 
Jurjani’s) formulation 76 would disallow (29) since zaydun 
has no relation to A or B. 


(JJ ^ \l/ » 

( 29) ta amaka kana zaydun akilan 
food was Zayd eating 
A C B 

""four food was what Zayd was eating" . 
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This is in fact correct. In Batalyusi's summary, 
however, (29) is allowed because ta c amaka does not 
come between kana and zaydun (the noun of kana) . 

Bafalyusi claims that his formulation is the same 
as Sarraj's though at least as far as Sarraj's 'Usui 
and Mujaz go I find this wrong. I have translated the 
only two places Sarraj formulates explicit constraints 
to disallow (28), and neither of them are like Batalyusi's, 
neither mentioning a specific constraint between kana 
and its noun (ism). Indeed, Sarraj's second quote (p. 
52 Q 20) is phrased in entirely general terms, using 
governor and governed, and so is Jurjani's account 
of the foreign element. 

What I would argue is that SarrS j , following Mubarrad 
(IV: 99, 156), and Jurjani were attempting to formulate 

a general principle on the contiguity of items in a 
dependency relation, and in this respect were going 
beyond Sibawaih, on whom they based their particular 
example. BatalyusI noting the shortcomings of this 
account returned to Sibawaih 's original formulation. 

It can be noted that (29) above disobeys not only 
Sarraj's and Jurjani's constraint on adjacency of head 
and dependent, but also condition (13d) , as can be 
seen by inspection of the labeled items. In general 
left dislocated items in a language like English or 
Arabic are susceptible to violation of (13d). 77 

v ^ — j i ^ “ST! 

(30) Your food she made the man eat 78 79 
AC B 

2. 3. 4. 3 The exception that proves the rule 

The Arabic grammarians say little explicit about 
condition (13b) , though both Mubarrad (IV: 80) and 

ZajjajI (Id: 78) do state that "every governed item 

requires a governor". However, this comes in a context 
which does not provide a good illustration of condition 
(13b) (cf . note 94 below) . 

There is though one phenomenon alluded to in the 
description of e.g. (24), which I think does tend to 
suggest that it was an important principle of analysis. 
This phenomenon concerns 'ilgha' "interruption" of 
grammatical effect" (cf . Carter 1973a: 156) . Sarraj 

(II: 267; also Zubaydi KW: 234, Luma°: 137, Saymarl 

113, QN: 173) defines this as follows, "Interruption of 
grammatical effect ('ilgha') when you use a word 
that is not in a governable position, though it is 
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a governable word." a23 A governable word is one which 
shows the normal case or mode distinctions. 

Related to sentence like (30b) are (30a). 

(30a) z ay dun dhanantu muntaliqun 
nom thought I leave nom 
"Zayd, I thought, was leaving". 

b) zaydan dhanantu muntaliqan 
acc acc 

"Zayd I thought leaving". 

There are two governance patterns. In (30b) dhanna 
governs two objects in the accusative (cf. 6.1.1 e.g. 
(2 c ii) , Ap 6. 1.2. 3). with one of the objects fronted 
before the verb. In (30a) dhanna has no grammatical 
effect on zaydun or muntaliqun, which are related as 
topic (zaydun) and comment (muntaliqun) . Here dhanna 
has the semantic value of a parenthetical expression, 
which Sarraj paraphrases as, 

(31) zaydun muntaliqun f i dhanni (II: 280) 
leaving in thought-my 
"Zayd was leaving, as I think". 

The important structural points here are that (1) zaydun 
and muntaliqun are governable items and (2) they occur 

in a context in which they could be governed (cf. 

(30b)), but (3) they are not governed because there 
is no structural relation, no relation of governance, 
between dhanna on the one hand and zaydun muntaliqun 
on the other. Lack of structural relation is mirrored 

in lack of governing effect. 

It would appear that Sarraj understands by "not 
in a governable position" a position relative to a 
specific governor, namely the one whose grammatical 
effect has been neutralized. It does not necessarily 
mean an item which is not in a governance relation 

(though it can be this; cf. his interpretation of fasl 
II: 267), since once an item has had one governor neut- 

ralized it apparently can then form another governance 
relation, as when zaydun. . .muntaliqun assumes a topic- 
comment relation. 

There are thus exceptions to (13b) because there 

are items that lose their normal governance properties. 
However, the contexts in which they occur are quite 
limited, and indeed they form such a circumscribed 
class that the phenomenon has its own name, 'ilgha'. 
The basis on which this is defined is, implicitly, 
the opposite and more usual situation, that of governance. 
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2.3.5 Three further observations 


I think by now enough evidence has been presented 
demonstrating the specific , point by point congruencies 
between dependency as defined by Robinson and the struc- 
tural implications which the Arabic grammarians drew 
from their basic definition of governance, amal. To 
further bolster the point that the Arabic grammarians 
were operating within a dependency framework, parallels 
can be noted with other aspects of dependency grammar 
covering points not necessarily made, or not made expli- 
citly, by Robinson. 

2. 3. 5.1 Governor-governed: a one-many relation 


First, the conditions of (13) allow a one-many 
relation between governor and governed, and typically 
one finds a single item governing more than one dependent. 
In Tesniere (1959) for instance a verb can govern up 
to three actant (sub ject and objects, cf. (32a)). Precisely 
the same situation obtains in the Arabic model as well, 
with, for example, a verb governing one subject and 
up to three objects (32b). 


(32a) 


donne 


j e le livre A Paul 
"I give the book to Paul 



(32b) 


' al-ra~iulu zaydan 9 al-hadiyya 

'. ' a ta 1-rajulu zaydan ' al- 

gave def man zayd def 
hadiyya 
present 

'The man gave Zayd the present" 


2. 3. 5. 2 Dependency is unidirectional 


Secondly it can be noted that an implicit condition 
of (13) is that governance relations are unidirectional, 
from governor to governed. There are no bilateral 

relations where items govern each other (this follows 
from (13a, c) . This point was explicitly recognized 
by the Basran school (Zajjaji Id: 140, In: 44 ff.). 
In the topic-comment construction, 

(32) zaydun tawilun "Zayd is tall" 

the Kufans (FarrS' according to Batalyusi, 149) argued 
that the topic and comment governed each other in the 
nominative. The Basrans argued against this by noting 
(inter alia) that governors tend to precede the items 
they govern (cf. 2. 3. 5. 3). But if this is the case 
(a point that Anbarl seems to suggest the Kufans 
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accepted) . Then if the topic and comment govern each 
other they would have to precede each other, which 
of course is impossible. 80 

Ibn Jinni (Khas I: 347, also Zajjaji Id: 140-141) 

offers a potential counterexample to this point (though 
cf . n. 81 below) . The point he is making is actually 
about sequence and governance (cf. below) but it 
equally illustrates the point at hand. 

v j v | 

(33) ' ayyahum tadrub yaqum zaydun 

which them hit get up Zayd 

"Whichever of them you hit, Zayd will get up". 

'ayyahun is governed as a direct object of ta^rib, 
but 'ayya "whichever" in turn governs the verb in 
the jussive. This seems to contradict (13) since one 
has mutual governance. However, this turns out not 
to be the case. The true governor of the jussive verb 
is not 'ayya, but rather the understood conditional 
particle ' in "if" a point that will be clarified in 
8.6.4. Thus, rather that (33), one actually has. 


i i * 

v I 

(34) (/ in) ' ayyahum tadrib yaqum zaydun 

(if) 

There is no bilateral governance. 81 

2. 3. 4. 3 Sequence generalization 

Finally a point of similarity between modern depen- 
dency grammar and Arabic practice is in terms of sequence 
relations. Tesniere (1959: 32ff; Robinson does not 

treat this) explained sequence in terms of head-dependent 
relations where languages tend to have either head-depen- 
dent or dependent-head orders. Classical Arabic, 
for instance, is head-dependent. 

(35) Head Dependent 

verb subject, object 

preposition object 
noun adjective 

In Arabic theory it was held that the unmarked 
sequence was governor-governed (IS I: 108, Zajjaji 

Id: 140 , Farisi 'Aq: 214, Ibn Jinni Khas I: 298, Bat 
148, 149, Anbari In: 48, Ibn Ya C ish I: 74, Astarabadhi 

SK: 23, Ibn Hisham ML: 799, 885, Qazwini 114). a 24 Thus in 
the previous point it was seen that (1) the head-dependent 
sequence is the unmarked one and so (2) the Kufans 
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contradict themselves when they say that topic and 
comment govern each other, since they cannot precede 
each other. 

There are conditions under which the unmarked 

sequence can be violated (cf. IS II: 131-295 and 8.7 

below) , and the head-dependent generalization was 
by no means the only one used by Arabic grammarians 
(e.g. Jurjani, Sakkaki 236) to explain sequence, as 

will be shown in 9.5 ff. below. 

2.3.6 Differences 

Similarities between modern dependency grammar 
and Arabic theory on the whole outweigh the differences, 
though the differences should not be ignored. 

2. 3. 6.1 The independent item 

One obvious one is the status of the initial inde- 

pendent element (13a) . In most dependency grammar 
Tesniere 1959, Hays 1965, Robinson 1970, Hudson 1984, 

though cf. Owens 1985b for alternative view) the verb 
is considered the head of a sentence. In Arabic theory 
the initial item can be a particle, as in (16) above, 
or, more frequently, a verb, as in (36) . 

(36) yadribu 

1 -raj ullT ^^^ ^ghu lama zaydin 

yadribu 1-rajulu ghulama zaydin 
hits def man boy Zayd 
"The man hits Zayd's boy". 

The Arabic system of governance is based on form (cf. 
(10, ID) and so if a verb is governed by a particle 
(16) there is no way in which the verb can be considered 
the initial, independent element of a sentence. 

No theoretical significance is attached to Robinson's 
first point in Arabic theory; that is, I have found 
no stipulation, explicit or implicit, stating that 
there can be only one independent item. Even so, condition 
(13a) is adhered to in Arabic theory, as indeed it 
must be if the other conditions, (13b-d) are not to 
be violated. For instance, if there was more than one 
independent element then either there would be an item 
not in a dependency relation at all and hence not inte- 
grated into the overall structure of the sentence (cf. 
2. 3. 4. 3 for the single exception), or if it were in 
a governance relation it would need to govern an item 
which was also governed by another item, in violation 
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of (13c), which as seen in 2. 3. 4.1 also holds as a 
condition of Arabic theory. 

However, there is a difference between the two 
approaches in regards to what the initial item is. 
Among the Basrans there is the contention that there 
can be an understood governor in the case of non-verbal 
sentences, such as 

(37) zaydun muntaligun (Ap 2.1) 

Top Com’ "Zayd is leaving". 


The main Basran view was that the governor of the topic 
(zaydun) was the fact of its being initial ( ' ibtida' an) , 
and that the governor of the comment, muntaliqun is 
also the fact of beginning, governing through (bi-wasitati) 
the topic. (this is Anbari ' s summary In: 46, #5; also 

Saymari 100) . 82 

(38a) ' ibtida' (38b) 'ibtida' 


top ( ) com 


zaydun ( ) muntaliqun 


The basis of this analysis rests on a parallel 
drawn with three other types of topic-comment sentences 
(cf. 9. 2. 2. 2. 4 for discussion). Sentences with kana 
"be", dhanna "think" and 'inna "emphasis particle" 
are said to enter into (IS I: 93) a non-verbal topic- 

comment sentence like that in (37) and change the gover- 
nance relations. Kana governs the ism (noun = topic 
of the non-verbal sentence) in the nominative and the 
comment in the accusative, and 'inna governs the noun in 
the accusative and comment in the nominative. These 
three structures can be diagrammed as follows. 


(39a) kana 


b) dhanna 


c) 


zaydun muntaliqa n zaydan muntaliqan zaydan muntaliqun 
"Zayd is leaving". "He thought Zayd leaving" . "Indeed Zayd is 

leaving" . 


Comparing (38) to (39) one can see that the postulation 
of an understood governor in the case of the topic- 
comment construction (37 , 38) rests on the notion of 

class (2.7), where the non-overt governor of (38) 
forms a commutation class with the overt governors of 
(39) , kana, dhanna and 'inna. 

There are thus three types of initial governors 
in a sentence: verbs (kana, dhanna, yadribu, 'a ta) 

(39a, b, 36, 32b), particles (Ian, 'inna, (16, 39c)), 
and a non-overt governor ('ibtida', (38)). 83 
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2. 3. 6. 2 Modifiers 

A second difference is that in Arabic theory there 
is a class of words which do not form a governance 
relation with the word they follow. These are what 
I call "irfodif ier" (tawabi ) , which include descriptive 
adjectives and the permutative (discussed in e.g. (21, 
22) above) . I discuss this in detail in chapter 5 (cf . 
also Owens 1984 c) . 84 

2.3.7 Governance and surface form 

Examples (38) and (39) provide an ilustration of 
another important aspect of Arabic syntactic theory, 
namely that governance relations pertain in most cases 
to surface syntactic relations. A topic-comment con- 
struction is common to all the structures in (38, 39), 

and the Arabic grammarians point out a number of charac- 
teristics which they all share. For instance both 
topic and comment are obligatory in all of them. The 
two objects of (Jhanna (3 9b) thus contrast with other 
bitransitive verbs (like 'a c ta "give”, (32b) in that 
both objects must occur, since they are basically topic 
and comment, and topic and comment are both obligatory. 

(40a) dhanantu z ay dan mutaliqan 

* acc acc 

"I thought Zayd was leaving", 
vs. b) ' a c taytu zaydan (dirhaman) 

gave I acc acc 

"I gave Zayd a dirham", (unit of money) 

Verbs like dhanna "think" which take only topic-comment 
object complements require that both complements occur 
(just as both topic and comment must occur in (37), zaydun 
muntaliqun, whereas verbs like 'a c ta "give" allow two 
objects nouns, one of which is optional. 

Other parallels, both semantic and syntactic, are 
pointed out between the constructions in (39) and the 
basic topic-comment sentence (cf. 9. 2. 2. 2. 4 for details, 
Ap 6.1), but in the final analysis the Arabic grammarians 
do not consider them syntactically equivalent or derived 
from a common syntactic base (in a transformational 
sense; cf. 7.9, 8.9). One important point corroborating 

this is the ilgha' construction discussed in 2. 3. 4. 3. 
There it was seen that when pairs of sentences change 
their surface inflectional characteristics, there is 
a corresponding change in the syntactic relationships 
between them. 

The reason for this I think lies in the importance 
of surface inflectional form in Arabic theory, a point 
discussed further in chapters 8 and 9. 
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2.4 Six explanations for Case Form 

The interpretation that I have given to case form, 
as being due to the effects of a governor, was not 
the only explanation for case form, though I think 
in the final analysis it is the most basic one. 85 Thus, 
as I noted, from Sarraj to Ibn Hisham and even in modern 
Arabic linguistic practice (Rajihi 1975: 16) the definition 
of a governed item is an item which changes its form 
according to the change of governor. There are, however, 
five further explanations that are relevant. 

2.4.1 Governance by syntactic position 

Returning to the examples in (7) and (16), each 
item in the sentence is not only in a dependency relation, 
but also has a specific functional position. 


~ r 

i 


i 

NK 


(41) 


lan yadrib-a 
Verb 


1-ra julu 


sbjc _ , nom 

J Agent 


i I 

ghulama 

. , acc 

Object 

Pssd 


i 

zaydm 
gen 

Pssr 


"The man won't hit Zayd's boy". 


Al-rajulu is not only governed in the nominative, it 
is also agent? ghulama is governed by the verb in the 

accusative and it is object, and so on. An obvious 

question to pose is why couldn't one dispense with 
the whole idea of governance and simply explain the 
different case forms as being due to the influence 
of the different functional positions? Ghulama in (41) 
for instance is accusative because it is object, not 
because it is governed by the verb. This is essentially 

the method that could be followed in systemic grammar 

(cf . (9b) ) . It also is very close to how Versteegh 

(1983: 184) interprets the Arabic grammarians' explanation 
for case form: " (grammatical) meanings produce or cause 

the (inflectional) signs" (cf. discussion Corriente 89 f f .). 


In informal descriptive terms, such an explanation 
is indeed frequently used, particularly among the later 
grammarians. Astarabadhi (SK I: 298-299) says for instance 
when discussing whether or not particular grammatical 
functions are included in the definition given of the 
term tawabi "modifiers". 


... these items are excluded (i.e. from the 
definition) because the topic is put in the 
nominative case due to its being topic and 
the comment because of its being comment . . . 
and the first of the two objects in darabtu 
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zaydan qa'iman ("I hit Zayd standing") is made 
accusative because of its being the direct ob- 
ject and the second is accusative by virtue of 
its being condition (hal) . . . a 25 

From this description it would appear that an item's 
occuring in a functional position is a sufficient condition 
for its having a particular case form (cf. Ibn Mada 
130, 131). 

However, the formal question of whether case form 
could be explained as being due to a governor, vs. 
occurence in a functional position was rarely seriously 
posed . 

One possible example of this idea is raised by 
Ibn Jinni (Khas I: 109). In discussing why zaydan in, 

(42) darabtu zaydan "I hit Zayd". 

is in the accusative case, he suggests that the accusative 
results from the fact that zaydan is direct object 
(maf C ul bihi, cf. 6.1), not because it is governed 
by the form d r b, where by "form" here he means phonetic 
form (lafdh or sawt "sound"). Could it be that he is 
saying that the accusative results from a functional 
status (object) rather than by the governance of a 

verb? 

I think not. I think he is not opposing governance 
by function to governance by governing item here, but 
rather is opposing governance by pure phonetic form 
devoid of meaning to governance by morpholexical form 
(i.e. form/meaning unit), where he argues that governance 
is due to the morpholexical form, not to the purely 
phonetic form. He is saying that the phonetic form 
d r b cannot be said to be the governor, since these 

are consonants devoid of any meaning. One can speak 
of governance only when these are associated with a 
lexical and morphological value. It can be noted that 
elsewhere (e.g. Khas II: 274, 276) he speaks of a verb 

governing the object (fadalat) in the accusative. 

Anbari (In: 557, #75) brings out the connection 

between the object (maf ul bihi) , meaning and governance 

by the verb when he argues that an object is governed 

not by its status as an object but by a verb. 

"You could say that zaydan in n/ akramtu zaydan" 

("I honored Zayd-acc." ) is not governed in the 
accusative by the verb, but rather by its status 
as object, but this is impossible because its 
being an object is dependent on the verb ' akrama 
governing it in the accusative. . . the accusative 
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in 'akramtu zaydun is due to the fact that 
the action of the verb falls on zayd. a 26 

That is, he accepts that the object has a semantic 
value (cf. Q 9 for Zamakhshari in 2.1.2 and cf. 6.1.2, 

9.2.1), that of receiving the action of the verb, and 

that this semantic meaning is paralleled by the grammatical 
relation of governance: the action goes onto the object 

in the same way the verb governs the object. 

Anbari considers the question of what governs the 
object (In: 79-82 # 11, also Suyuti HH I: 165) elsewhere 
and specifically rejects a Kufan argument that the 
fact of being object (maf uliyya) governs the object. 

He says that if this is the case then in passive verbs 
where the object becomes subject (cf. 6.6) one would 
expect the form of the derived agent to be accusative, 

since the meaning is still the meaning it has as object. 

(43) duriba * zayd-an / zayd-un 

'be hit acc nom " Zayd was hit". 

This does not happen, however. Rather it takes the 
nominative case characteristic of an agent. In (43) 
zaydun has the semantic value of object (maf uliyya) , 

but this is not a sufficient property to guarantee 
accusative form. Instead the verb governs zaydun in 
the nominative in the same way it governs an agent. 86 

Further, when 'Astarabadhi (quoted at length in 
Q 31 , p. 65) offers an explicit explanation for case 

form it is in terms of governor and governed (SK I: 

21), as will be discussed in 2.4.5. 

It thus appears that there was no opposition between 
functional position and governance: the two complement 

each other, the positions being connected to each other 
through governance relations. 

2.4.2 Obligatory occurrence 

A further explanation was offered for case forms. 
It was observed that items in the accusative are optional 
and those in the nominative are obligatory. This led 

to the distinction between two parts of the sentence, 
the subject/agent and predicate on the one hand (nomi- 
native form) as opposed to the objects on the other 
( = accusative, IS I: 83). The former became known as 

the c umda (Suyuti HH I: 93) and the relation between 

obligatory subject and predicate (either verbal or 
non-verbal) as 'isnad (cf. 6.6.1). The latter were 
termed fadalat "leftovers, optional items". Thus in. 
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(44) darabtu ( zaydan ) 

acc "I hit ( Zayd) " . 

the verb daraba and agent -tu are obligatory, while 
the accusative object zaydan is optional (cf. 6.3). 

Ibn Jinni observing these facts proposes that the 
explanation for the form of the nominative agent is 
that of 'isnad, its obligatorily occurring with a predicate 
(Khas I: 184-185) while the reason for the accusative 

form of the objects is the fact that they are optional 
(fadla? Khas I: 196). 

However, he does not deny that there are other factors 
involved, in particular the governing effect of the 
verb. In fact, in regards the nominative agent he argues 
that either of two reasons adequately explains its form 
(Khas I: 173) : 87 

(1) the agent is nominative because it is governed 
by a verb? or 

(2) the agent is nominative because it is in a pre- 
dicative ('isnad) relation with the verb. 

In discussing the form of the direct object (I: 
196) he says that one can say either, 

(1) it is accusative because it is direct object? or 

(2) it is accusative because it is optional. 

He suggests that (2) is the more general answer because 
while all direct objects are optional, not all optional 
objects are direct objects, since there are circumstantial 
objects for example (6.2, Ap 3.1.3) which are accusative. 
That is, (2) is a sufficient reason to explain the form, 
and (1) is simply an additional reason, which, however, 
is not entirely irrelevant. 

While Ibn Jinni' s explanation would seem to downplay 
the governing function of the verb in the case of accu- 
sative complements, in fact in other ways the verb as 
governor of accusative took on special significance. 
Zajjaji (Id: 64, 135) elaborates the generalization 

that the accusative form is due either to the governance 
of the verb, or what resembles the verb (Mub IV: 299, 
Ibn Kaysan 110 for earlier discussion? cf. 7.8). This 
is illustrated in the following series. 

(45a) daraba zaydan "He hit Zayd". 
acc 

b) huwa daribun zaydan "He will hit (AP form) Zayd" 

hitting acc 

c) 'inna zaydan qa ' imun (cf. e.g. (39c)) 

indeed acc nom "Indeed Zayd is standing" 
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In (45a) there is a verb governing an object; in (45b) 
the active participle, which is derived from the verb 

(cf. 4.8) governs the accusative, and in (45c) there 
is an emphasizing particle, 'inna, which governs the 
noun in the accusative, just as a verb governs an accusa- 
tive noun. Zajjajl notes that this is due to its similarity 
to the verb in that 'inna has two complements just like 
a transitive verb does. a 27 He says that there are more 
similarities, but does not give them, though for our 
purposes the point is that verb as governor of the accusa- 
tive takes on a central, explanatory role for all accu- 

sative forms. 88 

AstarabadhI (SK I: 23) resolves the two perspectives, 

determination of case form by optionality or by governing 
word, in the following way: "The governor of a noun 

is that through which the meaning appropriate to the 
inflection is arrived at . .." a 28 By "meaning" in this 
instance he understands inter alia the fadla, the meaning 
of optionality that resides in the optional accusative 
complements (also, the meanings implied in possession 
(idafa) and the predicative elements of a sentence, 

the umda) . That is, the syntactic governor governing 

in the accusative is the means by which the items collec- 
tively known as optional items (fa4alat) realize this 
meaning. The conflict is resolved into two levels, syn- 
tactic and semantic, the governor the means, the fact 
of optionality the semantic ends which it achieves. 
As with the functional explanation for governance in 
2.4.1, no opposition is seen between explaining inflec- 
tional form in terms of governance and in terms of obliga- 
tory /optional occurence. 

2.4.3 By referential non-identity 

An attractive explanation for the accusative form 
was developed by Sibawaih. It is summarized in Carter 
(1972a) : the accusative indicates referential non-identity 

(and the nominative, by implication, referential identity). 89 

(46a) zaydun gahib- u - ka 

f riend-nom-your "Zayd is your friend". 

b) zaydun khalf- a - ka 

behind-acc-you "Zayd is behind you". 

c) c ishruna dirham-an 

20 acc "twenty dirhams" 

In (4 6a) Zayd is the same entity as sahibuka, and both 
are in the nominative case. In (46b) Zayd is distinct 
from khalf and hence khalf takes accusative form just 
as in (46 c) dirhaman is in the accusative because it 
is distinct from ishruna. (cf. 5.2 e.g. (9)). 
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This explanation for inflectional form (known as 
khilaf "difference" or sarf "averting") was later replaced 
by another generalization, that all accusative forms 
are due to verbal governors, or what resembles a verb 
(Mub IV: 299, Ibn Kaysan 110; cf. 2.4.2). Paradoxically, 

as Carter (1973b) points out, Sibawaih's original formu- 
lation later became associated with the Kufan school 
(In: 555f f . , #75) . 

"Basran" objections are such as those found in Anbari 
(op cit) that if khalf is accusative because it is distinct 
from zaydun, then zaydun should also be accusative because 
"distinct" is a two-way predicate (cf. Batalyusi 257 
for another argument against it) . 

Regardless of the problems in Sibawaih's formulation, 
it was not seen by Sibawaih as an alternative to gover- 
nance. Rather, one has both a relation of khilaf and 
of governance in an example like, 

(47) huwa khalf-a-ka "He is behind you". 

Here, " (the governor) of khalf is what is before it 
(i.e. huwa) ^n the same way... that ishruna governs 
dirhaman in C ishruna dirhaman" . a 29 Governance is still 
associated with one word acting on another (cf. Carter 
1972a: 190) , and the accusative is the case chosen because 

of referential non-identity. 

2.4.4. Explanation by cross-categorical similarity: 
indicative verb 

The subjunctive and jussive verbs are governed by 
overt governors (Ap 1.6.1) but the indicative verb is 
problematic. Two Kufan explanations were advanced, of 
which I will discuss one, and one Basran (cf. Carter 
1981: 109). I will not consider here the other Kufan 

idea, governance by virtue of lack of governor. Kisa'i 
of the Kufans said that Q the indicative verb was governed 
in the indicative (raf c ) mode by the person prefixes 
(In: 550 ff. #74, As: 28 ff.). 

(48) ya 1 - ktub- u "he writes" 

3 m-write-indic 

Anbari rejects this, noting inter alia (In: 554, Anbari 

Luma : 134) that a governor must be in a separate word 

from the item it governs, and in (48) ya- is part of 
the word yaktubu. Instead he supports the Basran position 
(Sib I: 363, 364, Mub II: 5, Saymari 395, ML: 857, 874) 

which says that the indicative verb is nominative because 
it stands in a position analogous to inflected nouns. 
These are positions for nominative, accusative and genitive 
cases (cf. 8.6.1 for further discussion). 
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(49a) Position of nominative topic 


zayd-un 

yaqum-u 

"Zayd is standing up" 

nom (raf ) 

indie (raf ) 

Top 

Com 


yaqum-u 

zaydun 

"Zayd is standing up". 

indie (raf 

c ) 


Verb 

Agent 


Position of accusative 


kana zaydun 

dharif- 

an 

was 

* nice 

acc "Zayd was nice". 

ism 

Com of 

kana 

kana zaydun 

yaqumu 

"Zayd was getting up". 


c) Position of genitive 

marar-tu bi rajul-in dhari f-in "I passed a 
passed I by man gen nice gen nice man". 
Modified Modifier 

marartu bi rajulin yagumu "I passed a man 

getting up getting up" . 
Modified Modifier 


Anbari (As: 28) further argues that the indicative 

verb specifically takes the indicative (rar ) form 
because it typically occurs in a position analogous 
to topic (49a) , and the topic is always nominative (raf C ) , 
where it can be recalled that in Arabic grammatical 
terminology indicative and nominative, both -u forms, 
are known by the same term, raf c (cf. (10, 11)). 

The Basran account for indicative form only indirectly 
relies on the notion of governance: the indicative form 

is not itself governed, though it does take its form 
because it stands in the same context as nouns which 
are governed (cf. 2.7). This is the only instance, however, 
where case form is not explained as being due to a unique 
governor. 

2.4.5 By speaker 

Carter (1973a: 151; cf. also Anghelescu 1975: 11, 

12) notes that for Sibawaih the speaker is the ultimate 
operator (= our "governor"; cf. n. 68) in any grammatical 
construction. More generally, Belguedj (1973: 176 ff. 

Anghelescu 1985: 8) points our that Sibawaih not entirely 

consistently used two types of terminology to describe 
the same types of grammatical relations. I will illustrate 
the two in respect of the notion of governance, though 
the point applies to all types of grammatical relations 
(cf . n. 104) . 

On the one hand relations can be described either 
in impersonal terms, or as one item of structure relating 
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itself to another (i.e. as governor to another item). 
For example, he discusses "...what active and passive 
participles govern (ya c malu) as a verb does..." (I: 
10) , where the grammatical agent of this sentence is 
"active and passive participle". Similarly, to give 
some random, though characteristic examples, he speaks 
of an item "governing in the accusative" (yansibu, I: 
42.10 ), "being put in the nominative case" (yartafi u 
I: 42.8), and "the accusative being put in a predicative 

relation with the verb" (yubna c ala l-fi c li, I: 39.9). 

On the other hand, the prime operator frequently 
is a second person pronoun "you" (m sg. form) . For example 
he says "you put (the noun) in the nominative" (rafa -ta, 
I: 36.15), "you put (the noun) in the accusative" (nasab-ta 
I: 30.6), "you put it in the predicative relation with 
the verb" (banay-ta I: 35.7), "you make it agree with 
the verb" (shaghal-ta I: 30.9) and so on. 

Sibawaih does not discuss the implication of using 
one locution or the other, and a clearer picture of 
their status in his grammatical practice will have to 
await a more detailed study (cf. Belguedj 1973: 176 

ff . for further discussion) . 

The issue was more sharply delineated by some of 
Sibawaih' s successors, though for them the role of the 
speaker specifically turns around the notion of C amil 
"governor". It is raised very briefly by Ibn Jinni (Khas 
I: 110) and in somewhat greater detail by his teacher’, 

Farisi ('Aq: 214). This discussion follows his carpentry 

analogy for explaining governance (cf. 2.3.1). 

Farisi says that in fact the true governor of zaydun, 

in, 

(50) qama zaydun 

nom "Zayd stood up" 

is the speaker . a 30 The parts of the process are as follows. 

(1) Zayd has the status of the site of the carpentry. 

(2) The tongue of the speaker (i.e. the speaker) as go- 
vernor has the status of the axe. 

(3) The verb is the reason ( c illa) , the means through 
which the speaker produces an effect on Zayd. 

(4) The nominative inflection shows the effect of the 
tongue . 

Farisi says that this second analogy is the correct 
one for governance, and that his earlier one (2.3.1) 
was merely a matter of convenience since it is easier 
as an explanatory device for students. 90 
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The effect of this is not very different from his 
earlier formulation; in both qama has a direct influence 
on zaydun, though in the latter it is only acting as 
intermediary for the speaker. 

This conception of governance was apparently fairly 
restricted in the works covered in this study. I* have 
only found it in Farisi, Ibn Jinni and 'Astarabadhi 
(cf. below). Suyuti, when he summarizes the 24 types 
of c illa (grammatical causes, Iq: 115-119) fails to 

mention this one, though he does mention another "cause" 
which Ibn Jinni used, that of 'isnad "predication" dis- 
cussed in 2 . 4 . 2 . 91 

Much later than Farisi, 'Astarabadhi (I: 21) aptly 
summarizes the issues in the following way. 

know that the motivator of these meanings (i.e. 
agent, object) in each noun is the speaker, and 
similarly (he is) the motivator of the signs of 
the inflectional endings; however, the role of 
motivator of the case inflections is related to 
a linguistic form through which the meanings 
appear in the nouns, and this form is called the 
governor because it is as if it is the reason for 
the inflectional endings, in the same way it is 
the reason for the meaning. For example, the go- 
vernor of the agent, is the verb, because through 
it one of the essential parts of the proposition 
is possible. (Is 21) a 31 

In both Farisi' s and ' As tarabadhi ' s explanation 

it is clear that governance can be explained at two 
levels, in terms of the speaker or in terms of the formal 
properties of language, and if one of these, the speaker, 
is held to be the more basic one, the other is effectively 
of greater linguistic interest. 

2.4.6 By governing item 

In the final analysis I think that the various expla- 
nations for case form tend to complement rather than 
contradict each other: a noun can be in accusative form 

because it is governed by a verb and because it is an 
optional item and because it is object. 

As Arabic linguistics developed more explanations 
for case form were added, complementing existing expla- 
nations at times, superseding older ones at others. 

The earliest explanation was that of governance, 
one item affecting another, putting it in a case form 
(cf. Mosel 1975: 226 on Sibawaih) . Equally early (Carter 
1973b) was the idea of governance of an accusative by 
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referential non-identity (2.4.3). This latter explanation 
gave way by Ibn Jinni's time to that of optional (accusa- 
tive) vs. obligatory occurence (nominative), an expla- 
nation which continued alongside that of governance 
by governor. Farisi tried out the notion of governor 
as speaker, though as he himself pointed out this expla- 
nation had little utilitarian value and it never became 
widespread. I do not think anyone seriously explored 
the idea of explaining inflectional form according to 
syntactic position as an alternative to governance, 
though Anbari and perhaps Ibn Jinni seemed to hint at 
it, and it was used as a descriptive device ( ' Astarabadhi) 
even if its theoretical implications were not fully 
drawn out. (2.4.1). 

In one case, the indicative verb (2.4.4), appeal 

had to be made to the notion of paradigmatic class to 
explain the indicative (-u, raf c ) form in the verb. 
This however, serves to indicate to what extent governance 
had to be explained as being due to a governor. This 
is the one case where there is no overt governor, 92 

and so in order to account for inflectional form the 

verb had to be compared to contexts where governed items 
do occur. 

Throughout the history of Arabic grammar the most 
basic and constant account of inflectional form has 
been in terms of governance, governor and governed, 
and by following through on the many ramifications of 

these constructs, by correlating them with sequence, 
contiguity, inflectional form and optionality, they 
were able to achieve a remarkably sophisticated account 
of syntactic structure. 

2.5 The function of inflection 

Given the central role of case and mode form in 
Arabic grammar it is not surprising that the Arabic 
grammarians took some care to establish what its nature 
and function was. One of the earlier detailed discussions 
of this point is found in Zajjaji's Idah (67-80? also 
Mubarrad IV: 80-81). 93 

According to the Basrans, which is the side Zajjaji 
takes and the only one I summarize here, inflection 
is basically a nominal property; verbs and particles 
lack inflection (cf. also I: 145, Farisi 'Aq: 205, Saymari 

76, Anbari As: 24). 

On the one hand they argue that a noun like zayd 
has a meaning by itself, but is undifferentiated as 
to distinguish it in its various sentence functions, 
particularly to distinguish agent from object (cf. Lughda 
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224, Ibn Faris Sahibi: 76, 309, Batalyusi In: 171). 

(51) daraba zaydan c amrun 

acc nom "Amr hit Zayd" . 

In (51) only case inflection distinguishes the two nouns . a32 
On the other hand, there is only a single verb in a 

sentence, so it does not need to be distinguished by 

inflection . 

By contrast, the basic property of the verb is that 

it governs. In the Basran scheme there is a balance 
in that one class of words, nouns, are inherently entitled 
to case inflection and therefore in need of a governor, 
while the other, the class of governors, verbs, does 
not have inflection. 

Were it the case that verbs inherently had inflection, 
which is what the Kufans assume, they would need a class 
of words to govern them, and this class in turn would 

need a governor, and so on. 94 

For both Kufans and Basrans the particles lack in- 
flection and are inherent governors. 

It happens, though, that one finds inflected verbs 
and governing nouns. Both of these are considered marked 
situations, and are explained by reference to similarities 
to certain unmarked items. 

2.5.1 Inflection of the verb 

The imperf ective , but not the perfective verb varies 
for mode inflection (Ap 1.6.1). 95 

(52a) kataba "he wrote" 

lan yaktub-a "he won't write" 
sb jc 

lam yaktub "he didn't write" 

( jussive) 

The reason the verb, which is basically uninflected, 
can take inflection in the imperfect verb is that it 

resembles the active participle (cf. 4.8). The active 
participle is a nominal form (according to the Basrans) 

and hence inflected, and the imperfective verb acquires 

the right to inflection through its resemblance to this 

form. These resemblances are discussed in detail in 

8.6.1 (cf . e.g. (49) ) . 

2.5.2 Governance of the noun 

The noun is basically not a governor. It does govern 
in the possessive construction where it takes a genitive 
possessor complement. 
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(53) ghulamu zayd-in 

gen "Zayd's boy" 

In this case it acquires the ability to govern through 
its semantic similarity to the preposition li "to , 
for", which is an inherent governor. 

(54) ' al-ghulamu li zayd-in 

gen "the boy (to) Zayd", 
"Zayd's boy" 

I discuss this in more detail in 9. 2. 2. 2. 5 (cf. Q 139, 
140) . 

Inflection and governance are thus distributed symme- 
trically relative to each other, and deviations from 
this pattern occur only under specific conditions. 

2.6 Uninflected words 

All words are cross-classified for the property 
of inflection (IS I: 46 ff., Farisi Id: 105, 133, Ibn 

Jinn! Luma C : 92,93, Saymari 76-79^, Ibn Hisham QN: 13). 

Nouns generally are inflected (mu rab) for case (nomina- 
tive, accusative, genitive) , all particles are uninflected 
(mabni, invariable in form) , and the imperfect verb 
is inflected (cf. 2.5.1., 8.6.1), while the past verb 
is uninflected (mabni) . 

However, there are nouns which are not inflected, 
which have a single form (mabni, cf. 8.6.2). These include 
many of the function words: demonstratives, interrogative 

pronouns, personal pronouns, and some relative pronouns. 

A complete consideration of governance in Arabic 
theory will not be complete without a consideration 
of these, which I take up in the next section. 

2.7 Class 

In section 2.1. I argued that Arabic grammatical 
theory involves the recognition of syntactic positions 
with a set of items that occur at these positions. It 
follows from this that Arabic syntax should have a notion 
of paradigmatic class -- a set of items substituting 
for each other at a given position. This is indeed the 
case, though Arabic grammarians did not explicitly identify 
this as a theoretical concept. 96 Moreover, Arabic syntax 
would have been hard put to establish a coherent model 
without such a notion. Recall that the different syntactic 
relations an item contracts are shown by case and mode 
inflection so that, for example, in (55a) zaydun is 
shown to be the agent by the -u inflection, but in (55b) 
it is object, as shown by the -a, accusative, suffix. 
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(55a) (jaraba zaydun il-ra jul-a "Zayd hit the man", 
nom acc 

b) daraba zayd-an il-ra jul-u "The man hit Zayd". 
acc nom 

These case endings form a commutation system, as 
Mubarrad makes clear (I: 4) when he contrasts zayd-un 

(nom) , zayd-an (acc) , zayd-in (gen) , with a noun like 
'ayna "where?", which has an invariable form (is mabni) 
and does not show a change in final vowel, 'ayn-u*, 
'ayn-i* (cf. Kha$ II: 356-357 for further examples). 

There are a number of nouns like 'ayna and they pose 
a problem to the interpretation of Arabic grammar in 
dependency terms since, as was seen above (2.3.1), 
the definition of dependency includes the stipulation 
that the governed noun changes its form according to 
the occurence of the different governors, 'ayna never chan- 
ges its form, nor does -ki "you f sg object suffix", 
nor -tu "I". 

(56) darab-tu-ki "I hit you f sg" . 

I you 

In (56) -ki is in the position of direct object, where 
one expects the accustive for -a (cf. (10)), and -tu 
is in the position of agent, and does not vary as to 
nominative, accusative and genitive. 

Despite their lack of inflectional regularity they 
are considered agent (-tu) and object (-ki) on the 
basis of substitution of the following type (Mub IV: 
248; also III: 172 and Saymari 504 for nearly identical 

examples) . 

(57a) gum- tu darabtu- ki 

stood I "I stood up 7 you f 

b) gama zaydun darabtu zaydan 

nom "Zayi stood up" I acc "I hit Zayd". 

The pronoun -tu is substituted for a noun, zaydun, 
which does have the explected nominative case marking, 97 
and similarly -ki for zayd-an with its accusative case. 06 33-35 

The use of substitution is quite important in Arabic 
theory* and allows Arabic linguists to achieve a much 
more coherent description than would otherwise be the 
case. Moreover, the use of substitution to establish 
classes of items is applied at all levels of grammatical 
analysis, phonological, morphological and syntactic. 

I will give more examples below though here want to 
consider further what the syntactic status of nouns 
like -tu and -ki is, whether they can in fact be said 
to be governed, or whether they are accounted for within 
Arabic syntatic theory by some other type of relation. 
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I think the correct interpretation is that they 
are in a governable position, but for some reason the 
mark of governance, the inflection ( ' i rab) is lost 
and the governor fails to have any influence on the 
form. 

This is suggested in a number of examples.. Ibn 

Jinni (Khas I: 132) notes that 'ayna in 

(58) ' ila ' ayna tadhabu 

to where you go "Where are you going to?" 
(not ila * ' ayn -i ) 
gen 

is governed by the preposition 'ila which however 

has no effect on the final -a since 'ayna is invariable 
in form. The expected genitive case does not appear. a 36 

Similarly, Abft Bakr Anbari (9, 10, not the author 

of Insaf) notes that the complementizer 'anna, which 

is invariable in form can stand in place of the nomi- 

native, accusative or genitive (cf. also IS I: 322). 

(59a) yu c jibuni ' anna-ka qa ' imun position of nominative 
pleases me that you standing 
"It pleases me that you are standing". 

b) alimu ' anna-ka qa ' imun position of accusative 

learned object 

"They learned that you are standing". 

c) fakkar-tu f i ' anna-ka qa ' imun position of 

thought I at genitive object of 

"I thought that you were standing", preposition 

He notes that "the governors have no effect on the 
particle " (i. e. 'anna ); 98 that is, the nouns are in 

a governable position, but do not show the effect of 
governance . 

Finally, Batalyusi (361) cites the analysis of 
Yunus, Sibawaih's teacher, for the interrogative word 
man. If this is used as an interrogative it is invariable 
in form since it contains the meaning of a particle 
(8.6.2) . However, if it is used as a common noun in 

the sense of "so and so" it takes inflection. 

(60a) ra'a man-un man-an "So and so saw so and so", 
saw who-nom who-acc 

b) ra'a man man 

who who "Who saw who"? 

That is, man, the interrogative, is governable, though 

its lack of inflectional form results from its containing 
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the meaning of a particle (606) . The proof of this 
is that if this interrogative meaning is taken away 
(60a), the inflection returns. 

2.7.1 Sarraj's summary 

Sarraj devoted a small section (II: 62-69) to just 

this question. 100 He distinguishes two situations: either 

an item is inflected or it is not. If it is not, and 
if it occurs in the context of an inflectable item, 
it can be said to have a structural position (lahu 
maw<Ji C ) ; if it is inflectable it is simply known by 
whatever form it appears in for the given context. 01 38 
That is, the two situations, having a structural position 
and being inflectable and governed, form a complementary 
class such that the total of the two together constitute 
the total class of items that fill a given position. 
For example in, 

(61a) zaydun ' abu-hu muntaliqun 

father his leaving "As for Zayd, his fa- 
Top Com ther is leaving". 

the sentence 'abuhu muntaliqun is not an inflectable 
item, 101 but it does have a structural position (lahu 
mawdi ) because it occurs in the context where an inflec- 
table item occurs. 

(61b) zaydun muntaliq-un (IS: 63) 

Top Com* "Zayd is leaving". 

Muntaliqun here is not said to have a structural position, 
but simply to be marfu bi 1-khabar "in the nominative 
case of the comment". Thus, the unmarked case is for 
a position to be filled by an inflectable noun, and 

if it is not the uninf lectable item that fills the 

position is said to have a structural position only 
by reference to the possibility of an inflectable item 
occurring there. It can be seen that taken in their totali- 
ty, the items that fill the comment position (61), 
simple inflectable nouns, sentences, and prepositional 
phrases (e.g. (3a) in 2.1) will make up the total class 
of fillers for that position. 

Note that it is not only sentences which are said 
to have a structural position, but any item which does 
not show the expected case inflection in a given context. 
In, 

(62a) ' inna hadha ' akhuka 

this brother "Indeed this is your brother" 

hadha is an invariable noun (mabnl) which has a structural 
status (mawdi ) since it can be substituted for by 
a noun such as zayd- an. 
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(62b) ' inna zaydan ' akhuka (IS II: 62) 

acc "Indeed Zayd is your bro- 

ther" . 

zaydan is governed in the accusative by the particle 
' inna ( Ap 6.1.2). 

In sum I would conclude that uninflected items 

are governed implicitly. They occur in governable position, 
and they should be governed in some case form, but 
the governor has no affect on their invariable form. 
If they are not governed, if they do not show the expected 
form, they cannot strictly be said to have a syntactic 
status, since this depends on inflection. However, 

they derive a syntactic status by virtue of their occuring 
in a position that can be occupied by a governable 

item. 

2.7.2 Class in mo rpho phonology 

The notion of class is fundamental to all levels 

of linguistics analysis in Arabic theory. It will be 

seen in chapter 3 for example that the theory of morpho- 
phonology is built to a large extent on delimiting 
the class of basic and non-basic sounds in a root, 
where the basis for distinguishing these two is a canonical 
root pattern consisting of three consonantal places 
represented by f 1 (cf. 2.1). For example, the form, 

(63a) yaktub-u "he writes" 
has the form, 

(63b) yaf C ul-u 

q 

consisting of the root consonants ktb = f 1 plus a 
non-root prefix, y- (SM: 113, 134). The fact that y- 

is non-basic substitution, where on the one hand y- 
commutes c with other present tense consonants (hurufu 
l-mudari c ) . 

(64a) ya-ktubu "he writes" 

b) na-ktubu "we write" 

c) ta-ktubu "you m/she writes" 

The -b on the other hand commutes with other consonants 
which occur in the final root position (="1") of a 
verb . 

(65a) ya-f c ulu 

b) ya-ktubu 

c) ya-ktulu "it conglomerates" 

d) ya-ktufu "he ties up" 

e) ya-ktumu "he conceals" 
etc . 
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2.7.3 Class in morphology 


An example from morphological structure concerns 
the following set (Sib I: 251, IS I: 380 ff. Mujaz: 
42, 43, Saymari 317, Zam 212 ff., Jurjani Dal: q (intro- 
duction) )’. 

(66a i) tis c atu-n "nine" 
nine indef 

ii) ' al-tis c atu "the nine" 
def 

iii) tis atu 1-darahim-i 

gen "the 9 dirhams" 


b i) 
ii) 
iii) 


c ishru-na dirham-an "twenty dirhams" 

-n acc 

7 al- c ishruna "the twenty" 
def 

khamsata ashara dirham-an "15 dirhams" 
fifteen acc 


Tis c atun (66 a i) is an indefinite noun (numerals are 
a sub-class of noun in Arabic theory) . Indefiniteness 
is shown by the final -n (tanwln Ap 1.5.1). If tis a is 
made- definite by the addition of the definite article 
(66 a ii) the -n must be dropped. Similarly, if tis a 
takes a genitive complement (66 a iii) the -n must 
also be dropped, since the genitive construction (66 
a iii) is a form of definiteness. 

Complements of c ishruna (66 b i) take the accusative 
(cf. 5.2 e.g^ (9)) rather than genitive case, which 
those of tis a (66 a iii) take. This difference is 
explained as follows. Structurally the -n of rshruna 
is said to resemble the -n which marks indefiniteness 
in tis atu-n (66 a i) , but unlike the indefinite -n 
it is maintained even when made definite (cf. 66 a 
ii vs. 66 b ii) . This -n, which resembles the indefinite -n 
thus prevents the genitive from occurring in the com- 
plement, because the genitive implies definiteness 
(66 a iii) . 


The complement of the numerals 11-19 is also accusative 
(66c), a fact explained as follows. The numerals 11-19 
are compound nouns (cf. 3.9) composed of digit + c ashar 
^ten". Ashar is said to take the place of the -n of 
ishruna and just as this -n forces an accusative com- 
plement, so too will any item that takes its place 
(Mujaz: 43, cf. also IS I: 380). 
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(67) c ishru- na dirham-an a 39 

A acc 

c 

khamsata ashara dirhaman 
requires indef 
acc complement 

This explanation is certainly interesting, if speculative, 
but it shows how the use of class can reduce the complexity 
of the facts of grammar to a more limited number of 
manageable types. 

2.8 Non-dependency relations and dependency 

Not all syntactic relations in Arabic theory are 
mediated in terms of dependency relations, though most 
are: most noun-noun and verb-noun relations are, and 

many particle-noun/verb relations are as well. Moreover, 
even when a relation is not a dependency one, it can 
be understood against those relations which are. 

For example, particles are divided into classes 
according to those which ocur (1) only with nouns (2) 
only with verbs or (3) with both (IS Is 44, 58, 59). 

The generalization was formulated that only those par- 
ticles which occur with only one class can govern (Mub 
II: 5, As: 12). For example, prepositions occur only 
with nouns, and govern in the genitive. 



(68) min 

raiul-in 



from 

man gen "from 

a man" 

The 

particles 

lam and lan 

occur only with the verb 

and 

govern in 

the jussive and 

subjunctive respectively. 102 


(69) lam 

yadhab 



neg 

go "He didn' 

' t go" . 


lan 

yadhhab-a 



neg 

sbjc "He 

won ' t go" . 


Ma "negative", 'a and hal "yes-no markers" occur with 
both and do not govern. 103 

(70) hal zaydun ' akhuka hal + N 

Q "Is Zayd your brother"? 

hal tadhhabu hal + V 

"Are you going"? 

Ibn Jinn! (Kha? II: 274-76, also IS I: 61) carries 

these observations further. 104 He notes that various 
sentential particles serve to stand for longer expressions 
that can be paraphrased with verbs, in the following 
manner . 
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(71) ma "negative particle" stands for ' anff "I negate" 
hal "yes-no particle" stands for 7 astaf himu "I ask" 
9 il la "exception particle" stands for 9 astathni 

"I except". 

He goes on to observe that all of these verbs are 

transitive, governing an accusative noun, and that therefore 
the particles which stand in for the verbs are basically 
governors of the accusative. a 40 

Ibn Jinni then links this to an explanation for 

why these particles do not in fact govern (cf. (70)). 
If they governed like verbs they would govern the facjalat, 
the optional sentential items like object, circumstance, 
etc. (cf. 2.4.2, 6.2). However, the optional sentential 
complements serve to make a sentence longer, and the 

reason for using the particles instead of the verbs 
is brevity. That is the particles stand in for the verbs 
to shorten the sentence. There would be a contradiction 
if particles, whose function it is to shorten an expression 
governed complements which tend to make the sentence 
long. 

Regardless of the merits of this explanation, the 

fact that Ibn Jinni went to such lengths to explain 
the behavior of certain non-governing sentential particles 
in terms of governance serves to underline its centrality 
in Arabic theory. 

2.9 Constituency in Arabic theory 

I have shown that Arabic theory is based on a form 

of dependency grammar, but it is also relevant to ask 
whether Arabic theory doesn't have similarities to other 
models of grammatical analysis. For example, I have 

so far ignored constituency-based grammar (cf. 2.3.1), 
which must be the one in most widespread use in modern 
linguistics. Indeed, in a pioneering article Carter 
(1973a) has pointed out parallels in the Arabic method 
of substitution and modern constituency analysis. They 
both share an essential feature, namely the substitution 

of larger items for smaller ones in order to define 

the syntactic status of the larger unit. Thus, in both 
the English and Arabic sentence, 

(72a) I passed a nice man 

b) marartu bi ra julin dharif in (Sib I: 178) 

linguists have argued that the phrases nice man/rajulin 
dharifin have the syntactic status of single nouns because 
they can be substituted for a single noun. 

(73a) I passed a man 

b) marartu bi ra julin 
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Sibawaih argues the Arabic case (I: 178) while Harris 
(1946/1971: 47) and Wells (1947/1971) were among the 

first to make immediate constituent analysis explicit 
in modern western grammatical theory. 

It is instructive to compare Arabic syntactic analysis 
to immediate constituent analysis in more detail to 
see to what extent Arabic theory can be considered to 
be based on principles common to immediate constituent 
analysis (Carter 1973a: 156) . It is my opinion that 

although Carter is correct on a number of essential 
points, a close comparison between the systems reveals 
differences, differences which must be carefully pointed 
out lest one ignore "...the enormous gap between the 
theoretical implications of Bloomf ieldian and Arabic 
linguistic theory" (Versteegh 1978: 263). 

2.9.1 Syntactic position 

First and perhaps most importantly, Arabic theory 
recognized a number of independent syntactic positions 
at which various substitutions take place. In example 
(57) above, pronoun and noun are shown to be equivalent 
by substitution at the position of object, and in (61) 
sentence and noun occur equivalently at the comment 
position. The positions are given a priori, and items 
which occur at a single position can be shown to be 
of the same class. 

In immediate constituent analysis (and in most gramma- 
tical theories built on it) the notion of syntactic 
position has no independent status. In, 

(74a) I_ know the man . 

b) I know that he came . 

the man and that he came are of the same constituent 
simply because they are substituted for each other, 
not because they both occur as object. In fact, neither 
Harris (1946/1971) nor Wells (1947/1971) make any reference 
at all to the notions subject and object, and in Chomsky 
(1965: 68 ff.) they are regarded as purely derivative 
relations to be read off of phrase structure trees 
whose structure has been established in large part by 
means of substitution techniques. 

2.9.2 Dependency 

Secondly, I have shown in 2.3 that one crucial notion 
in Arabic theory is dependency, and immediate constituent 
analysis does not recognize this at all. The difference 
between the two can be diagrammed as in (75) . 
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b) Dependency 
B > C V ■> NP 


Constituency recognizes a relation between two items 
by virtue of inclusion in a larger whole, while dependency 
recognizes a direct relation between the two items. 
Hudson (1980) in fact has argued that constituency and 
dependency are two opposed analytical techniques, and 
that for the most part only dependency relations need 
be recognized in grammar. 

Carter, writing on Sibawaih, suggests that syntactic 
relations are based on a triad like that of (76) (1973a: 
151) . 


grammatical effect ( L amal) 


grammatically 

affecting 

( C amil) 


grammatically 

affected 

(ma mul) 


This suggests a constituency analysis to syntactic re- 
lations. However, I think his triadic relationship is 
questionable as a general schema. For example, he gives 
(p. 153) the two relations of (77) , both represented 

in triads in the form of (76) . 



In fact, the relation between the nagib-mansub is 
quite different' from that between the mubdal and mubdal 
minhu (cf. 2. 3. 4. 1.2 and n. 13 above). A nasib, like 
the particle lan (cf. e.g. (16)) which puts the verb 
(mansub) into the subjunctive mode is a straightforward 
case* of one item governing (grammatically affecting) 
another. On the other hand, between the mubdal minhu 
and the mubdal there is no such relation of governance. 
In for example, 

(78) marartu bi ra julin himarin (Sib I: 186) 
man donkey 

"I passed a man, or rather, a donkey". 
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or , 

(79) marartu bi ' akhika zaydin (Mub IV: 295) 
brother 

"I passed your brother Zayd" . 

the mubdal minhu (rajulin, 'akhika and mubdal (fyimarin 
zaydin) are said to share in the genitive case . a 41 'There 
is no sense in which the mubdal minhu has a specific 
grammatical effect on the mubdal (cf. 5.3.2, 5.4. 2.2 

for more discussion) . 


Moreover, the schema of (76) is incorrect as far 
as a great many types of syntactic relations go in Arabic 
theory since it fails to account for the dependency 
nature of Arabic grammatical represention . When lan 
governs a verb in the subjunctive, 

(80) lan yadrub-a 1-qhulama 

hit-sbjc "He won't hit the boy". 

it affects the verb directly, not via a higher node 
as the constituency representation would suggest. Rather 
than (76) one would rather have. 


(81) grammatically > grammatically 

affecting grammatical effect affected 

lan > yadrub-a 

nasib nasb mansub 


The grammatical effect directly links governor and governed 
In 2.9.3 I will show further that Sibawaih specifically 
used dependency structures in his description. 105 


I should note that dependent sentences are one place 
where Arabic theory can be said to use a constituency 
rather than a dependency approach. 106 
c 

(82a) amrun ' abuhu muntaliqun "As for Amr, his 

Amr father-his leaving father is leaving", 
b ) yu jibuni ' an taquma ( = ( 4 ) ) 
pleases me that you get up 
"It pleases me that you get up". 

In (82a) the dependent sentence 'abuhu muntaliqun is 
said to occur as comment, and in (82b) there is a dependent 
sentence as subject (agent) . Here it is the entire sentence 
that acts as comment/agent , and hence one can say that 
the category sentence is a constituent representing 
the distribution of its component parts -- agent, verb, 
object or topic and comment. 


This point is substantiated by the status of the 
unit called sila, a dependent sentential complement 
(cf. 5.3.3). One place a sila occurs is after a relative 
pronoun . 
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(83) darabtu 1 ladhl f i 1-dar 

hit who in house (IS II: 69) 

"I hit the one in the house". 

Sarraj notes that if one coordinates the object 'alladhi, 
one has to coordinate the entire unit, 'alladhi fi 1-dar, 
not 'alladhi alone. 01 42 

(84) darabtu 1 ladhi f i 1-dar wa zaydan 

hit who in house and acc 

"I hit the one in the house and Zayd". 

not * darabtu 1 ladhi wa zaydan 

Sarraj (II: 232, 233, also Khas III: 255, ML: 766) 

notes two further properties of the §ila, dependent 
clause, which serve to underline the unit-like status 
of the sentence: nothing from inside the sila can be 

fronted before the relative pronoun it modifies , a43 and 
nothing from outside the relative clause can occur inside 
it. a 44 

Dependent sentential complements have an internal 
integrity which reflects the unitary status of the category 
"sentence". 

In dependency grammar the category sentence is gene- 
rally dispensed with in favor of the use of verb, which 
effectively represents a sentence, since all the items 
in a sentence ultimately depend on a verb (Tesniere 
1959: 102 ff.). I have pointed out above why this analysis 
is not available in the Arabic framework (2. 3. 6.1): 

in some cases a particle can be the initial independent 

item in a sentence, in others the verb, and in others 
the fact of beginning ( ' ibtida' ) . 107 

In general, although the Arabic grammarians used 
a highly developed framework of governance, they did 
not use the notion of head at all. A governor is simply 

an item which governs another in some case or mode form. 

It is not an item "whose occurrence is distinctive", 
as in Robinson's characterization of head (1970: 271), 

though every governed item does have a governor in 
Arabic theory, nor in terms of optionality (Hudson 1984; 
cf . Owens 1984a for problems in defining headship) . 

2.9.3 Dependency in Slbawaih 

The discussion of the Arabic treatment of dependency 
has been concentrated on the analyses of the grammarians 
later than Slbawaih. However, there is ample evidence 
to show that Slbawaih too basically used a dependency 
analysis . 
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c First, he frequently used terms corresponding to 
amil "governor" (an active participle form) and ma c mul 
"governed" (passive participle form) to describe the 
relation between an item (governor) which determines 
a particular inflectional form in another word (governed) . 
He speaks, for instance, of a jarr (active participle 
form) , a preposition which puts its object (majrur, 

passive participle form) in the genitive case, or of 
a nasib (e.g. Ian, "negative future") which governs 
a verb (mansub, passive participle form) in the subjunc- 
tive. 

Secondly, he proposes a number of analyses which 
clearly reflect a dependency conception of grammar rather 
than a constituency one. For example, his sentence, 

(85) kam dirham-an laka (Sib I: 250) 
how many dirham acc to you 
"How many dirhams do you have?" 



would, in a constituency representation have the type 
of analysis as in (86) . The predicate laka would be 
in a relation with the whole unit kam dirhaman not speci- 
fically with kam. a 45 

Sibawaih, however, gives the following analysis. 

(87) bina y 

| fasl i | 

| • v v 

kam dirhaman laka 

"How many dirhams do you have"? 

Dirhaman is governed by kam in the accusative (cf. Carter 
1972a for elucidating discussion of this point, also 
Mosel 197 5: 181 ff.J. Laka is the predicate which is 

predicated of (mabni ala) the topic kam. 

Without going into the exact nature of the governance 
relation between kam and laka (cf. discussion in 2. 3. 6.1), 
it is fair to say that laka is only in a direct relation 
with kam, not with dirhaman. This is exactly how a depen- 
dency analysis shows the matter. 

This point can be substantiated with a further example. 
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In, 

(88) dar-i khal f a dari-ka f arsakhan (Sib Is 176) 

house-my behind house-your 

"My house is one ' farsax 1 (distance)* behind yours". 

he notes that dar is topic to khalfa. The direct relation 
of topic (dar) to comment (khalfa) is as one word 
to another. He specifically does not say that the 
whole NP topic, dar-i "house-my, my house" is in a 
relation to the whole comment, khalfa darika, a point 
made the more striking by the fact that in Arabic 
script the possessive pronoun "my", -i, is written 
as a bound suffix, inseparable from the noun it possesses. 
When Sibawaih says the topic is dar he thus has to 
analyze the word dar-i morphologically, and take only 
that part of it which forms the relation with the 
comment. 

Examples outside Sibawaih are not difficult to 
find. Sarraj (Is 179), for example, gives the following 
analysis to (89), which is structurally parallel to 
( 86 ) . 

(89) 


II v c v 

hadha 1-ra jul-u alimun 

this def-man -nom learned-nom 

"This man is learned". 

'Al-raju]u is a modifier to hadha (c.f.5.4.3, e.g.C-42) 
alimun is the comment to hadha. Again one has word-word 
relations, not phrase-phrase. 

2.9.4 Substitution 

A third difference between constituency and Arabic 
methodology is that in Arabic theory in any substitution 
of a larger item for a smaller one, the smaller one 
is always a single word (mufrad) . I believe this is 
related in an important way to markedness considerations, 
where the unmarked filler of a nominal position (like 
object) is a simple noun (like zaydun) . Any other 
item to be considered an object must occur in the 
same context as the unmarked noun does (cf. 2 . 7 . 1) 9f 46 For 
instance, in (4) above it was seen that a noun clause 
can be construed as a single noun, while Sibawaih 
shows the coordinate NP to be like a single noun in, 

(90) marartu bi ra julin wa himarin "I passed a man 
passed I by man and donkey and a donkey". 
marartu bi huma 

them-2 "I passed them (dual)". 
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The single pronoun huma substitutes for the coordinate 
noun . 

In fact, a fundamental distinction was drawn between 
those larger syntactic units which could be substituted 
with a single word, and those which could not. Only 
the former had the ability to enter in relations analogous 
to dependency relations, as seen in 2.7.1. Sarraj(II: 637 
thus notes that a simple, independent sentence (this 
does not apply to dependent sentences) like, 

(91) zaydun munfaligun 

"Zayd is leaving". 

does not have a syntactic status (is not in the position 
of an inflectable item) , because it cannot be substituted 
for a single noun, with the result being a complete 
sentence . 

(92) * zaydun (incorrect as sentence) 

In immediate constituency analysis, on the other 
hand, there is nothing in principle which prevents 
the substitution of one phrase for another. Harris 
(1946/1971: 147), for instance, states the following 

equivalences. He says that the book (T + N) can be 
substituted for butter in the context, 

(93a) I_ don 1 1 like . 

This is substitution of a phrase for a single word, 
as in Arabic theory. However, he goes on to state an 
equivalence between the book and this piece of junk 
in the context, 

(93b) Who brought here ? 

One has the substitution of a longer phrase, this piece 
of junk for a shorter one, the book. Ultimately, one 
can establish the equivalence of this piece of junk 
with a single noun, butter through the equivalence 
with the book. 

(93c) I don ' t like butter 

the book 

this piece of junk 

However, one recognizes the substitution of a phrase 
for a phrase (93b), something not done in Arabic practice. 

2.10 Complementary distribution 

It is interesting to note one respect in which 
Araibic analysis is strikingly different from much of 
modern linguistic practice. This is not specifically 
a difference with IC analysis, though it clearly contrasts 
with analyses proposed by the same authors who developed 
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IC analysis. 

In Arabic, personal agentive (subject) pronouns 

are suffixed to the perfect tense (also called "aspect") 
verb, but are prefixed to the imperfect (examples 

from first and third persons) . 

(94a) Perfect 

katab-tu "write-I" katab-na "wrote-we" 
kataba " (he) wrote" katab-u "wrote they-m" 
katab-at "wrote-she" katab-na "wrote they-f" 
b) Imperfect 

' a-ktubu "I-write" na-ktubu "we-write" 
ya-ktubu "he-writes" ya-ktub-una " they-write-m-pl " 
ta-ktubu "she -writes " ya-ktub-na " they-write-f-pl " 

Only in the perfect tense, however, did the Arabic 
grammarians recognize the person markers as equivalent 
to full nouns. This equivalence, as seen in 2.7 (e.g. 
(57)) above, is shown by substitution. 

(95a) katab-tu "I wrote" 

b) kataba z ay dun " Zayd wrote" 

In modern linguistics the pronoun suffixes of both 
imperfect and perfect tense would probably be considered 
positional variants, based on the principles of comple- 
mentary distribution (Harris 1942/1971: 110, Nida 1948/ 

1971: 260) . 

Such an analysis is not even hinted at in Arabic 
theory. The prefixes of the imperfect are considered 
particles, not nouns or verbs, where particles have 
no privilege of occuring as subject or object. 

The reason, I think, that these prefixes are not 
considered a type of noun is that they cannot be substi- 
tuted for overt nouns unless the structure of the sentence 
is re-analyzed. One does have the following. 

(96a) ' a-ktubu risala 

I write letter "I am writing a letter", 
b ) zaydu n ya-ktubu risala 

non he write letter "Zayd is writing a letter'.' 

Although it might be argued that zaydun in (96b) substi- 
tutes for - # a "I" in the same way it substitutes for -tu in 
(95) (ignoring the problem of ya- in (96b)), (96b) in fact 

is given a different analysis from ( 95) . When a noun 
in the nominative precedes a verb (as in (96b)), the 
sentence has the structure of a nominal sentence (cf. 
e.g. (1), Ap 2.1). (96b) has the structure of a nominal 

sentence. (95a) , however, is a verbal one because 
it begins with a verb. Were 'a- in (96a) considered 
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a pronoun, the structure of (96a) would be noun-verb, 
and the sentence would be a nominal one. One would 
thus have all imperfect verbs occuring in nominal 
sentence, since they all begin with a person prefix, 
but perfect tense verbs occurring in verbal sentences, 
since they begin with a verb, and have person suffixes. 
This would confound the overall analysis of the sentence 
in Arabic theory. The problem would be further compounded 
in the plural (and dual) . 

( 97 ) ya-ktub-una 

3 write pi "they m write". 

Here the plural suffix -u is, in certain contexts, 
considered an agentive pronoun (of number, IY III: 

87 ff ? note its post-verbal position) , but if ya- 
were also an agentive pronoun one would have two agents, 
which is not allowed in Arabic theory (Zam, 18 108 ), 
or one would have a discontinuous morpheme as agent, 
which is not a concept developed in Arabic linguistics. 109 

The notion of substitution in Arabic theory is 
thus generally restricted to substitution at a fixed 
sequential position and generalizations involving 
complementary distribution were consequently not made. 110 

2.11 Morphological structure in Arabic theory 

At the beginning of this chapter I noted that 
morphological structure is accounted for in three 
quite different ways. These can now be summarized. 
First of all there is the inflectional component ( / i c rab) 
whose m&in function is to distinguish the syntactic 
status of nouns (2.5). In Arabic theory inflection 
is thus more important for its syntactic than for 
its morphological value. 

Secondly there are bound morphemes like the pronoun 
-tu "I", which have the status of nouns on the basis 
of substitution criteria (2.7 e.g. (57), e.g. (94)). 
Their status is defined relative to free forms, and 
hence they too are more closely integrated into the 
syntactic than morphological component. 

Thirdly there are other bound suffixes like the 
prefixes ya- and 'a- in c e.g. (96, 97) which are neither 

inflectional items ('i rab) nor pronouns. This last 
class constitutes by far the biggest component or 
morphological analysis and indeed in Arabic theory 
it is the only formal morphological component in the 
grammar (in the sense of having its own name, ta§rif, 
and often its own methodological principles) . I will 
discuss this in detail in the next chapter. 
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Fleisch's observations that Arabic grammatical 
theory did not develop the notion of word paradigms 
in the western grammatical sense will be clear. Some 
bound morphemes have the status of syntactically determined 
items (in the ; i rab system); others have the status 
of free nouns, and yet others are simply elements 

of morphological structure. 

2.12 The structural nature of Arabic theory 

A central characteristic of a structural model 
is that each part of the structure has well-defined 
attributes that distinguish it from the other parts. 
Within the model one explains the ability of an item 
to occur at a particular position by whether or not 
it partakes of the necessary attributes of that position. 
This approach is clearly in evidence in the case of 

Arabic grammatical theory in regards to discussion 
about the possibility or impossibility of a particular 
sentence, phrase, word or phonological form. One example 
of such discussion has already been given in the condition 
(hal) construction (2. 3. 4. 1.1), where Sarraj argued 
that a certain construction could not be considered 
a "condition" because such an analysis would violate 
the general rule that a governed item cannot have 
more than one governor. I will give two more examples 
here to underscore the point that the Arabic grammarians 
were operating within the terms of a narrowly defined 

structural model. The reader may want to defer reading 

this section until later, as the examples sometimes 
cover points illustrated more fully in later chapters. 

2.12.1 Can a condition (hal) or specifier (tamyiz) 
become the agent of a passive sentence ? 

(98a) Condition (Ap 3.2.1) 

j a 7 a zaydun rakib-a-n 

came Zayd riding-acc-indef "Zayd came riding " 
b) Specifier (Ap 3.2.2) 

tasabbaba 1-f arasu araq-a-n 

dripped def horse sweat acc indef 
"The horse dripped sweat". 

Both specifier and circumstance are accusative 

complements governed by the verb. (IS I: 91, Saymari 

125, Asrar: 194 ff., Ast SK I: 84). They are a type 

of object (cf. 6.1) and in theory any object can become 
agent of a passive verb under certain conditions (cf. 
6.6). However, in the case of (98) neither specifier 
nor condition can become agent. 111 

Q 

(99) * tusubbiba araq-un 

dripped sweat-nom "Sweat was dripped". 
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(99) * j 1 ' a rakibun 

nom "It was come riding". 

The explanation for this goes as follows: the 
specifier and the condition must be indefinite (a general 
rule) . The agent (or derived agent of passive verb) 
can be either definite or indefinite. Only definite 
nouns pronominalize , and so agents (and derived agents) 
can pronominalize since they can be definite. The 
ability to pronominalize is thus one of the characteri-' 
sties of the agent position. 

(100) duriba zaydun 

hit nom "Zayd was hit". 

duriba "He was hit". 

If specifiers and condition could be derived subject 

it would mean that the rule allowing pronominal ization 

of agent or derived agent would be violated. That 

is, the inability of these to become derived agent 
fol lows from the fact they cannot fulfill all the criteria 
of agenthood associated with the agent position. 

2.12.2 Constraints on embedding 112 

A basic constraint on relative clauses (cf. 5.3.3) 
is that the dependent clause must have a pronoun that 

refers to the relative pronoun. 113 The relative clause 
is called the sila (cf. above d.g. (83)). 

(101) ' al ladhi ra ' aytu-hu zaydan 

who saw I him Zayd 

sila 

"The one whom I saw is Zayd". 

In Arabic there is a construction called 'ikhbar 
" localization " (cf. 9.4) which is formed in the following 
way. 

(a) Start with a regular sentence. 

(b) Pick out a noun from that sentence which you want 

to focus. 

(c) Make a relative clause by: 

(i) putting the focal item into the comment; 

(ii) putting the sentence it occurs in into a 
relative clause after 

(iii) the relative pronoun, which acts as topic 
in the sentence. (Mub IV: 352) 

Starting with the sentence, 

(102) ra ' aytu zaydan 

I acc "I saw Zayd". 

if you want to put Zayd into focus, start by putting 
Zayd in the comment. 
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(103a) zaydun 

com 

Make the original sentence, less the focal item, into a 
relative clause (sila) . 

(103b) ra' aytuhu zaydun 

sila com 

Add a relative pronoun as topic. 

(103c) ' alladhi ra' aytuhu zaydun "The one whom I saw 

(=101) top sila com is Zayd" . 

Sarraj takes great delight in showing that such 
sentences can become quite complex (II: 334 ff.). However, 
the application of the rule is simple. For instance, 

starting with the sentence, 

(104a) ' ukhtu ' ukht-i zayd-in hindun ( hind = f) 

sister sister-gen zayd-gen hind 
"The sister of Zayd's sister is Hind". 

the phrase 'ukhtu zaydin can be made focal giving, 

(104b) 7 allati 7 ukhtu-ha hindun ' ukhtu zaydin 

who f sister -her hind sister zayd 

One could then go on to focalize zaydin. 

(104c) 9 alladhi llati 'ukhtuha hindun 'ukhtuhu zaydun 

who m who f sister-her sister-his 

"The one whose sister is Hind's sister is Zayd". 
(IS II: 335) 

(104c) can be diagrammed as follows. 


(105) S 



coreference 
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Sarraj notes that one could not have. 



/ ■ ■ » 

(10 6)* < 'al ladhi < 1 lati ' ukhtuhu hindun > ' ukhtuha > z ay dun 

because the inner relative clause has no pronoun referring 
to 'alladhi (-hu is m and 'allati f) , nor does the 
outer one have one referring to 'alladhi (-ha is f 
but 'alladhi is m) . The structure in (106) therefore 
disobeys the basic rule of pronominal reference in 
dependent clauses, and hence is incorrect. (106) is 
incorrect because it disobeys one of the structural 
properties of relative clauses. 



3 

MORPHOLOGY 


Arabic grammarians gave about equal space to syntax 
and morphology/phonology (the two are closely related 
in Arabic theory) . Volume I of Sibawaih, for instance, 
is mainly on syntax, and volume 2 on morphology and 
phonology. While later manuals of Arabic grammar (e.g. 
Sarraj 'Al-'Usul, Ibn Jinni Luma C , Anbari Asrar, Zamakh- 
shari Al-Mufassal, Ibn C Aqil Sharh Ibn Aqil, etc.) 
tend to give greater weight to syntax than to morphology/ 
phonology, all of them treated both subjects, and there 
were grammarians whose major contribution was in the 
field of morphology and phonology. Notable here c is 
Ibn c Jinni, whose treatises on phonetics Sirru Sina C ati 
l-Irabi 114 ) is among the first manuals of phonetics, 
and whose Mun§if is a three volume work devoted entirely 
to morphology, providing an invaluable insight into 
the treatment of this subject by the Arabic grammarians. 
Furthermore, perhaps half of his major work on grammatical 
theory, Al-Khasa'is, is devoted to morphological and 
phonological questions. Ibn jinni is thus the major 
source for this chapter, though of course other authors 
will be given due consideration. 

3.1 The linguistic sign: Kalam , Kalima and Lafdh 

3.1.1 Kalam and Kalima 

The distinction between form and meaning was a basic 
one to Arabic linguistics, though for many of the authors 
this distinction is implicit rather than explicit. Among 
the earlier grammarians one finds the form/meaning 
dichotomy mediated in the word kalam "sentence, proposition 
(cf. 2.2), words". As seen in 2.2 kalam can mean inde- 
pendent sentence. Thus, Ibn Faris (87) says that the 
kalam is sumi c a and fuhima "heard" and "understood", 
i.e. has both a phonetic and conceptual component. 
The example he gives is an independent sentence. 

(1) gama zaydun "Zayd got up". 
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A second definition, which he says is similar to 

the first, is that it is a combination, of sounds (huruf) 
which have a meaning ( huruf un dallatun c ala ma na) . a 47 

In his subsequent discussion he dismisses the Baghdadi 
view that there are in fact ^wo types of words (kalam) , 
those which are used (musta mal) , and those which are 
not (muhmal) . During the course of his discussion, 
in this latter group he distinguishes those which are 
not used because they are phonological ly impossible, 
and those which are not used by accident, as it were. 
For example, phonemic compatibility rules of Arabic 
prohibit a word like lja c az*, because /h/ and / / do 
not co-occur in a root due to the fact that they have 

a similar point of articulation (Kha§ II: 227). On 

the other hand, the root nrl* is possible phonological ly, 
though it happens to have no meaning. 115 Ibn Paris, however, 
rejects the second definition (muhmal) of kalam because 
if meaning is an essential part of its definition, 
these cannot be words because they have no meaning . a *- 8 116 

For present purposes, the important point that 

emerges from Ibn Faris' discussion is that the two 
definitions of kalam are not really comparable. In 
the first (e.g. (1)) it is "independent sentence" (cf. 

2.2), and in the second "word" (or, perhaps "root"). 
The use of kalam for both independent sentence and 

word(s) is in fact common among the earlier grammarians. 
In defining the three word classes, noun, verb and 

particle (chapter 4), Mubarrad (I: 3), Sarraj (IS I: 

38), Zajjaji (Jumal: I), Ibn Jinni (Luma C : 90) all 

refer to them as kalam (without stating the form/meaning 
correspondence) . At the same time kalam does double 

duty for "independent sentence", as was discussed in 

2.2. 117 

Among the first grammarians to make a formal distinc- 
tion between kalam "sentence" and kalima "word" is 
Ibn Jinni (Khas. I: 25) where he notes that Sibawaih 

uses kalim (pi. of kalima) to describe the three word 
classes (cf . note 4 above) , noun, verb, particle, because 
kalim suggests individual countable types, whereas 
kalam is a generic concept, a collection of words that 
make a whole (jumal) . a 49 

Zamakhshari assumes this distinction between kalam 
and kilma and adds a phonetic aspect to it. A kalima 
"word", is a single form associated with a meaning, 
whereas a sentence is composed of two words (kalima) 
joined as subject and predicate. 06 50 

All linguists after Zamakhshari adopt this terminology 
(IY I: 18 ff., * IH QN: 11, IA I: 14), though as seen 
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above Ibn Hisham (ML) explicitly distinguishes jumla 
"any predication" from kalam "independent sentence" 
(cf. 2.2). Ibn Ya C ish and Ibn C Aqil add another distinction 
to this: kalima = word, kalam = "independent sentence", 

and kalim = roughly, dependent sentence introduced 
by subordinating particle (e.g. conditionals, noun 
clauses, but not relative clauses, since the subordinating 
word in relatives is a noun, not a particle) . 

I will return to the definition of kalima below 
(3.5.1) where it will be seen that in some contexts 
it has the meaning of "morpheme". 

3.1.2 Lafdh "form" 

I have translated lafdh as "form", and I deliberately 
leave it vague as to exactly what the nature of this 
form is. Among later grammarians lafdh meant a phonetic 
form which may or may not correlate with a meaning. 
Zamakhsharl (6, cf. Q 50 above) defines word, kalima 
as having a form (lafdh) and meaning (ma na) . Astarabadhi 
(SK I: 2-4 a51 ) and Ibn’ Ya C ish (I: 19) follow Zamakhshari. 

The latter notes that lafdh would include the sound 
'akh made by a waking sleeper, but that while this 
counts as a lafdh just as rajul "man" does, it is not a 
kalima "word" because being involuntary (b-il-tab ) 
utterance, it lacks the conventional status which words 
possess . a 52 

Among earlier grammarians the term lafdh was not 
particularly common. When referring to the behavior 
of sounds in phonetic processes they spoke in terms 
of huruf ("letters, discrete sounds" cf. 3.2.1; Mubarrad 
I: 61 ff., Sarraj Mujaz: 165), a practice which 

was followed by later grammarians (Zamakhshari 360 

ff . ; IY X: 7 ff.). When describing articulatory processes 

reference was made to the "places" or "exits" of articu- 
lation (makharij) of the huruf (Mub I: 192, Sarraj 

Mujaz: 160, Ibn Sina Asbab: 53). If lafdh was used 

it almost always pertained to a phonetic form that 
either correlated with, or failed to correlate with, 
a lexical or grammatical meaning. 

For instance, when Khafaji (59) opposes the art 

of fasaha "eloquent form" to balagha "rhetoric" (cf. 
9.3), he draws the distinction by imagining a case 

of two meaningless words (muhmal, cf. 3.1.1, e.g. (1) 
above and Khafaji 43) , one of which is somehow better 
than the other. He says that one could be considered 
better than the other in terms of fasaha, not balagha 
because the former is concerned with pronunciation 
alone, while the latter, balagha deals with words that 

also have meaning. 
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Jurjani (Dal: 301) is concerned with the category 

of existing words qua lexical items when he says that 

speakers build sentences according to their meaning, 

not to their form (lafdh) , and gives the nonsense example, 

(2) dahika kharaj a "he laughed went out" (taken from 

" Farisi Id: 80) 

where one has two attested phonetic forms, two words, 
dahika, kharaja, which, however, have no meaning when 
used together (cf. also n. 118 and 9.2.1). 

Similar to this usage is when lafdh refers to a 

grammatical as opposed to semantic component of a sentence 
or word. Batalyusi (In: 41) notes that Arabs "sometimes 

correlate words with their grammatical form, and sometimes 
with their meanings " a53 where in this context "meaning" 
means "referent". Ibn Jinni notes that a semantic agent 
may correspond to a different syntactic function from 
the syntactic agent (Khas I: 341, 342, cf. 9. 2. 2. 2. 2). 

For example, in 

(3) qama zaydun "Zayd got up". 

zaydun is both syntactic and semantic agent, but in, 

(4) zaydun qama "As for Zayd, he got up". 

zayd is a semantic agent, but not a syntactic one, 
in that zaydun is a topic and pre-verbal nouns in the 
nominative case have the structural status of topics 
(cf . 2.1.1, Ap. 2.1.1) . 

Ibn Jinni uses the observation to illustrate the 
point that form (lafdh) can differ from meaning (ma c na) , 
where here lafdh must be identified with grammatical 
form (=syntactic agent) . In this context he notes that 
form can take precedence over meaning in the grammatical 
analysis. a 54 

Lafcjh is thus used as (1) any phonetic form, (2) 

a phonetic form that correlates with a meaning, and 
(3) a grammatical as opposed to semantic entity. It 
generally is applied to a syntagm of sounds rather 
than to an individual sound (whether a non-word like 

'akh "sound of sleeper waking", or a word like rajul 

"man") and hence was not usually used in describing 
phonological processes, where the emphasis is on the 
interraction of discrete units, the huruf. 118 

One further distinction worthy of note was formulated 
by Ibn Hisham (ML 584, 684, 789 ff.) who uses the term 
sina a for grammatical form. This term had in fact 
been used in roughly this sense as early as Ibn Jinni 

(Khas) , though Ibn Jinni does not consistently make 
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use of it I believe. For instance, in example (33) 
of chapter 2, 

(5) / ayy-a- hum tadrib yaqum zaydun (Khas I: 347) 
which-acc-them hit get up zayd 

"Whichever of them you hit, Zayd will get up". 

Ibn Jinni says that there is a violation of grammatical 
rules since the object, ' ayya "which" should follow 
the verb tadrib since it is its accusative object, 
but at the same time it should precede it since it 
governs it in the jussive and governors, it will be 

recalled (2. 3. 5. 3), should precede the item they govern. 
However, he says this is only a contradiction of form 

( c amalu sina c iyyu lafdhiyy) not one of meaning since 

in fact the true governor of the verb in the jussive 

is an assumed conditional particle ' in "if" which is 
"included" in 'ayya "whichever". 119 

An example of Ibn Hisham's use of the distinction 
is the following ( 584, 789 ff., a55 the reader will have 

to refer to 7.2.2 to fully follow this). He notes - 
two constraints of what the understood should be in 
the 'ishtighal construction (7.2.2). First there is 
a semantic one (ma nawl) , where the understood verb 
should be the same as the overt one. 

( 6 ) zaydan darab-tu-hu = darabtu zayd-an darabtu -hu 

acc hit I him hit I acc hit I him 

"Zayd, I hit him" . 

Secondly there is a constraint on grammatical form 
(sina i) . In, 

(7) zayd-an marar-tu bihi 

acc passed I by-him "Zayd, I passed him". 

the understood verb cannot be marra "pass" because 

marra does not take a direct object. 

(8) * marartu zayd-an marartu bihi 

acc 

Nor can the understood verb be marartu bi, since with 

a very few exceptions a preposition (bi) cannot be 
deleted independently of its object. Moreover, if marartu 
bi were understood then the accusative form of zaydan 

would be anomalous. 

(9) * marartu bi zayd-in marartu bihi 

gen 

Therefore one must understand something like the following, 

(10) jawaz-tu zayd-an marartu bihi 

passed I acc passed I by-him 
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where jawaza is synonymous (in ma c na ) with marra bi 
and grammatically takes an accusative complement (cf. 
ML: 7 89). 120 

3.2 Three preliminary remarks 

Before dealing with the status of morphology, it will 
be helpful to briefly touch on three subjects, a basic 
outline of the Arabic orthographic system, the root 
system of Arabic morphology, and the status of phonology 
and morphophonology in Arabic grammar. 

3.2.1 Orthography 

In Arabic orthography only the consonants are repre- 
sented by letters, though short vowels, gemination, 
and lack of a vowel (i.e. a CC sequence) can be represented 
with diacritic marks. For example, a word such as yaktubu 
"he writes" would be spelled yktb, a form which would 
be immediately clear to anyone with a knowledge of 
Arabic, and if it were necessary to specify the short 
vowels (e.g. to distinguish active from passive) the 
short vowel diacritics could be added, as follows: 
v = i, '= u, ~= a, ° = lack of short vowel. These can be il- 
lustrated with an example from Qutrub's short work 
illustrating minimal contrasts between i-u-a (pp. 

26-27) . 

(11) m§k "perfume", m§k "grasping reins", m§k "grabbing" 
(= misk ) (= musk ) (= mask ) 

One peculiarity of the Arabic system is that long 
vowels are represented by a sequence of short vowel 
and homoorganic glide consonant. In the case of /u/ 
(=/u + w /) , and /!/ (=/i + y/) this is arguably a reaso- 

nable treatment of long vowels (e.g. /a + w /, /a + 
y/) . Where necessary I will represent these as a sequence 
of two segments, V + w/y (e.g. maktuwb "written"), 
though in most cases long /u/ and /!./ are conventionally 
written with a long mark (maktub) since in most cases 
it is not necessary to refer to the phonological makeup 
of /u/ or /!/. 

In the case of /a/, however, the Arabic treatment 
involves recognizing a "consonnant” called "alif", 
which in fact only occurs preceded by the short vowel 
/a/ (fatlja) and which has no phonetic consonantal value 
(unlike /w/ for example, which arguably has consonantal 
value when preceded by /i/ or /a/, fawq "above"). Where 
necessary I will represent this long /a/ as /a/, with 
the boldface /a/ signaling the "consonant" "a" (cf. 
Bohas 1984 : 256 ff. for fuller discussion and Corriente 
1976: 78) . 
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The letters (huruf sg. harf) of the Arabic alphabet 
have quite a close correspondence to their surface 
phonological realization, and consequently in stating 
phonological and morphophonological rules one can refer 
to "letters" rather than "sounds" (cf. Mosel 1975: 
215) . Nevertheless, it should be borne in mind that 
Uarf for Arabic grammarians generally means "discrete 
sound", 121 a point made perhaps most explicitly by Ibn 
Sina in his short treatise on Arabic phonetics: "a 

harf (discrete phonetic sound) is a form for an undifferen- 
tiated sound (sawt) and represents it, distinguishing 


it from a similar sound 
for the ear." a 56 


( sawt) 


in sharpness and heaviness 


Sawt "sound" is undifferentiated sound caused by 
the wavelike movement of air (cf . Q 56) . The harf is 

a sub-class of sawt; it is a sound with specifiable 
and discrete properties. 

3.2.2 The root system 

The central and distinctive feature of Arabic morpholo- 
gical practice is the analysis of words into basic 
consonantal roots. Nouns contain 3, 4, or 5 consonantal 

roots, verbs 3 or 4, three being the unmarked number 

(Ibn Jinni Khas: 56 ff., Mehiri 247 ff.). These root 
consonants are represented by the canonical shape, 
f " " C " "1", which itself (f c l) is a root meaning "do" 

(cf. Carter 1981: 61). The verb kataba "write", for 

instance, has the structure f C l (remembering that short 
vowels are not represented by a separate letter) . 
These three sounds represent a word morphologically 
in a way analogous to CV, consonant and vowel, in modern 
phonology (cf. 3.3.1). 

The root has a general, basic meaning (Ibn Faris 
57, Ibn Jinni Khas II: 134) which forms the basis of 

many related meanings. These related meanings are repre- 
sented by the root consonants put in different forms 
(bina' or wazn) which differ in terms of the short 
vowels and other letters which are added (cf. 3.3). 
Thus, Ibn Faris (57) says that the root "jnn” (= f C l) 
has a basic meaning of "hide, cover" (satara) and that 
different meanings are derived by the addition of other 
sounds and changes in vowel patterns: 

(12) j inn-at-un "possession, madness" (= f c l-t ) 

' ajanna "cover, hide" (= ' a-r 1 ) 
janin "foetus" (= f c yl ) 

The Arabic root structure as formalized by the 
Arabic grammarians has been represented by Bohas as 
follows . 
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(13a) root 

(ma c na I) 


meaning (13b) DRB completive 

(ma c na II) "hitting" verb 


binya ("form) 


(13c) DRB 

"hitting" 


daraba "hit" 


incompletive etc. 
verb 


yadribu "he hits" 


A consonantal root like DRB has a lexical meaning, 
what Bohas calls mana (= "meaning") I, that relates 
to "hitting". This is an abstract form that has various 
realizations -- in the completive verb (13b), incompletive 
(13c), and potentially many other forms (cf. (16)). 
These realizations (variously known as sg. wazn "measure", 
binya "structure", bin&' "structure") come about, inter 
alia, by giving a specific vocalic pattern, and sometimes 
adding other consonants to the root. If an /a/ is added 
after each root consonant of DRB, for instance, the 
result is the completive stem daraba. The characteristic 
patterns, which Bohas calls ma c na II, are generally 
associated with a class meaning like "completive" (13b) . 
I discuss the concept of ma c na further in chapter 9. 


3.2.3 The Firthian nature of Arabic phonology and 
morphophono logy 

The study of Arabic phonetic, phonological and 
morphophonological theory is a mammoth task which I 

will not attempt here in any detail. I will concern 
myself instead largely with the semantic and grammatical 
aspects of morphology, and their relation to basic 
forms, ignoring the many phonological changes which 
basic forms undergo. 

I should mention that an excellent introduction 
to Arabic morphological theory, based mainly on Ibn 

Jinni and his commentator Ibn Ya ish, is provided by 
Bohas and Guillaume (1984) . Many, if not most of the 

points that I deal with are gone into in greater detail 
in that work. One point that is not completely clear 
in it, however -- and this partly due to the material 
covered and its overall aim -- is where the Arabic 
grammarians stand in terms of morphemic analysis. Guillaume 
(1984 : 4 57) for example speaks of the "morpheme" laysa 
"be not", though it is not at all clear how many morphemes 
this form contains, or indeed whether the notion of 
morpheme is applicable at all to it. This will be my 
main goal in the rest of this chapter, though I hope 

also to provide a skeletal outline of Arabic morphological 
theory. 
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Before beginning, however, there are two points 
worth making in regards to the nature of Arabic phonolo- 
gical practice, both of which underscore the Firthian 
(prosodic theory) nature of Arabic theory (Firth 1948, 
Palmer 1968) . First, there are very, very few purely 
phonological rules in Arabic theory. Phonology is by 
and large morphophonology (cf. Bohas 1985: 47). This 
is quite clear in Ibn Jinni's organization of his Mun§if, 
his three volume study of morphology. Whenever he deals 
with the details of phonology and morphology he nearly 
always treats nouns and verb separately. The reason 
for this is that in many cases a rule or constraint 
that applies in the noun does not apply in the verb, 
and vice versa. For example, nouns, but not verbs, have 
five consonantal roots, and verbs, but not nouns occur 
in the pattern fu C ila (duriba "be hit") (cf. Mub I: 
151 for example of phonological changes applying in 
different ways to the two classes and 4.9.1a, 4.9.3 

below) . 

Further, even general rules can be prevented from 
occurring if they lead to ambiguity. This ambiguity 
may be lexical, where, for instance, the general assimi- 
lation ('idgham) rule, /n + m/ > /mm/ can work in 

the case of 

(14a) ' anmaha > ' amnia ha "get erased" 

but it cannot work in the case of, 

(14b) zunm >* zumm "a part of the ear near the lobe" 

because this would yield zumm , which already exists, 
zumm "tie up", and so an unacceptable ambiguity would 
result (Mun I: 73) . In book II (Mun 157 ff.) Ibn Jinni 

has a major section on the change of /w/ and /y/ necessi- 
tated by the need to distinguish a noun from an adjective. 

The ambiguity may also be a structural one, where 
a rule does not apply because it would lead to an ambiguous 
interpretation of a basic morphological structure (bina'). 
For example, there is a general rule, 

(15a) /awa/ > /a/ 

in Arabic morphophonology, e.g. qawala > qala "he 

said" (Mub I: 96, 188, Mun I: 233, SM: 218-225). One 
would expect this rule to give the form, 

(15b) karawan > karan * "species of plover" 

but it does not, and the "original" form stands. This 
is because karawan has the root structure krw + an, 
where -an is a suffix (cf. 3.6). Were (15a) to apply 
one would get karan, where the final -an could be incor- 
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rectly interpreted as part of the root, on the analogy 
of say, jamal "beauty" or kamal "perfection" (= fa c al) . The 
rule is thus prevented from operating due to the need 
to prevent a structural ambiguity (Mub I: 99, 109, 

260, Mun: II: 135-136, Khas III: 96 and Guillaume 1984 : 

365 for further such examples) . 

Secondly, Arabic (morpho) phonology views each place 
in structure as potentially unique, undergoing its 
own rules. As noted above, the basic shape of a word 
is represented by the letters f c l, and it is a fundamental 
premise that a rule that applies at "f", i.e. initially, 
will not necessarily apply at " ", medially, or "1", 
finally. Ibn Jinni begins his discussion of the morphology 
of verbs for example (Mun I: 184 ff.) with the rules 

that apply at "f" (initially) , then moves on to " " 
(medial) , and then "1" (final) , and follows the same 
procedure for nouns (cf. Mub book I for similar, though 
not so well organized a practice) . 

The prosodic approach is clear and striking. In 
prosodic theory the phonological rules which apply 
in a noun are not necessarily those to found in a verb, 
and the phonological constraints and processes which 
apply initially are not necessarily identified with 
those which apply finally. 122 

The reason for this approach in Arabic theory is 
not hard to find, for it is based on the theory of 
markedness (cf. chapter 8) where each element of structure 
is classified for a degree of markedness. A noun is 
less marked than a verb (8.5 e.g. (10)), and consequently 
would not be expected to undergo all the same rules 

and obey the same constraints as the verb, while for 
position, the "f" is less marked than the " C " , which 

in turn is less marked than the "1" (Mun I: 235, 246). 

With these points in mind I now turn to the main 
point of this chapter. 

3.3 Tasrif 

The core of Arabic morphology revolves around the 

concepts of tasrif, which can be broadly translated as 
"morphology" and in some contexts as "derivation", 
and to a lesser degree 'ishtiqaq "derivation". 

Tasrif is based on the root srf which has a basic 

idea of changing direction, averting and of flowing 
freely. From this root are derived a number words of 
import in grammatical studies, all having the idea 
of "flowing freely, being able to change from one form 
to another". For instance, if a noun is munsarif 
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it can be inflected in all three case forms, whereas 
if ghayr (not) munsarif it has only two case forms 
and lacks the indefinite -n (cf. 8.6.3). If a root 
has the property of tasrif it is derivational ly unres- 
tricted, occurring in many different forms (cf. below). 
If it lacks this property it is restricted to a small 
number of forms, or to one form. 

The verb tasarrafa is also used in a less technical 
sense of "behave like other members of a certain paradigm", 
as when Anbari (In: 142) says that laysa "be not" and 

asa "maybe" have the tasarruf (behavior) of past verbs 
since they take agent suffixes, or when Ibn Jinni (Luma : 

136) talks about the behavior (tasarruf) of the second 

object complement of verbs like <Jhanna within the paradigm 
of items which can occur as comment (cf. 9. 2. 2. 2. 4). 

In this chapter I will be concerned with defining 
the technical sense of tasrif /tasarrafa as it is applied 
to the study of morphology.* 

As noted in 2.3.1 and 2.11, the study of the Arabic 
word is divided into two parts, the inflectional endings 
('irab) and the changes that take place inside the 
word. The study of the first falls within the domain 

of nahw, syntax, the latter within the domain of morpho^ 
logy. *Ibn Jinni (Mun I: 4, 5) in a statement that recalls 

some of the American structuralists of the 1940's 
and early 1950's, argues that the study of morphology 

should precede that of syntax because morphology defines 
the structure of words, and syntax the place of a word 
in a sentence, and one cannot study the word in a context 
until one has defined the word itself. Nonetheless, 
in manuals of grammar (including Ibn Jinni's own Luma 0 ) 1 2 3 
most of the topics of morphology are left until the 
very end, after the syntax, and as will be seen in 
chapter 9, some linguists (e.g. JurjanI) give an explicit 
priority to the study of words in context as opposed 
to the study of individual words. 

3.3.1 Tasrif : distinguishing basic and non-basic sounds 

Three meanings of tasrif can be distinguished, 
two of them very close to each other. First, it is 
concerned with defining the basic and non-basic ("added", 
za'id; I use "non-basic/added" interchangeably) sounds 
in a word (Jumal: 339, Mun I: 2, a57 cf. 3.5 for methodology). 
The basic sounds are represented by "f", and "1" 

(f i "do") so that, for example, the verb fahima "under- 
stand" would have the shape fa°ila, daraba "hit", fa°ala, 
the noun rajul, "man", fa ul, and so on. All the sounds 
in these words are basic to the root and together define 
the basic meaning of the root. In the case of words 
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with 4 or 5 basic consonantal sounds, the basic sounds 
are reduplicated, so that qimtar "satchel" is represented 
fi C lal, qarqal "sleeveless dress" as c fa^lal (Mun I: 
24) , and samahmah "very bald" as fa al al since in 

this case the second and third basic consonants, /m/ 
and /h/ are reduplicated (Khas II: 60, 61). 

The non-basic sounds are represented by themselves, 
so that, for example, yaktubu "he writes" is ya-f ulu, 
where the ya- prefix is a harf mudari , a sound of 

the imperfect verb (cf. 2.11). Darahim "dirhams" (money 
unit) , is fa alii from the root drhm, f 11, with the 
long /a/ (which in Arabic orthography counts as a con- 
sonant, cf. 3.2.1) added in the plural; 'intaqala "move" 
is 'ifta c ala with a -t- infixed in the root nql. The 

added sounds occur especially, though not exclusively, 
as infixes in words, a point which led Arabic grammarians 
to emphasize the word-internal domain of tasrif. 

Short vowels do not count in defining basic and 

non-basic structures, though they are used to define 
possible types of morphological structures (e.g. nouns 
never are of the form full and no form ever is fi ul, 
Mun I: 20, cf. Bohas 1984 : 35 ff.). They do contribute 

to the overall meaning of a form (Ibn Faris 310) , and 
their place in a morphological structure can always 
be represented. 

As noted above (3.2.2), the delimitation of canonical 
form in this way is similar to the delimitation of 
syllable structure in terms of CV units, and it is 
particularly useful in the discussion of phonological 
processes . 

3.3.2 Tasrif : total range of morphological patterns 

A related use of tasrif is the total range of forms 
or morphological patterns a given root has. Roughly, 
the morphological patterns are morphologically as opposed 
to syntactically determined. 

Syntactically determined elements are the case endings 
(2.3.1), pronominal suffixes (since they substitute for 
overt nouns, cf. 2.7 e.g. (57)), the items of definiteness 
the indefinite -n and the definite article prefix, 124 
and in addition certain prepositions, discourse and 
emphasizer affixes are not counted as a part of the 
morphological word structure, though they are written 
orthographical ly as affixes . 125 

Virtually all other morphological elements are 
treated within the terms of tasrif. These elements 
have in common the fact that they are associated with 
a fixed pattern and that if any of the elements are 
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taken away the morpological pattern is destroyed and 
the meaning radically altered or lost altogether. Thus, 
if the indefinite -n of rajulun "a man" is taken away 
the basic meaning of rajulu remains unaffected. By 
contrast, if the morphological suffix -an is removed 
from sakr-an "drunk" the result, *sakr is not a word 
(cf. In: 37 for the nahw-tasrlf, syntax-morphology 
contrast as one based on the ‘status of the meaning 
of morphemes) . 

I will return to the syntax-morphology distinction 
at the end of this section (3.3.4). 


An example of the tasrif of a root, its total range 
of forms, is as follows, using the root ktb "concerning 
writing" 


(16) kataba "he wrote" = 
yaktubu "he writes" 
taktubu "she writes" 
kattaba "make write" 
maktub "written" 
kataba "correspond" 
maktab "office" 
maktabatun "library" 


fa c ala 

ya-f ulu 

ta-f C ulu 

t co 

fa ala 

maf ul 

f a C ala 


ma-f al 

c — 

ma-f a l-a tun 


maktayyib "small office" ma-f ayyil 
kitab "book" f i C al 

kutub "books" fu— ul 

kitabatun "writing" f i al-atun 


The tasrif of ktb, or any other root, is all the different 
forms (excluding those related to syntax) built on 
this root. I will discuss how these different forms 
are arrived at below (3.5); here it will be sufficient 
to note that each form (bina', wazn) falls within a 
morphological type, as represented by the f c l templates 
on the right. Like kataba = fa ala one has daraba 
"he hit", haraba "he escaped", ghasala "he washed", 
etc.; like kutub = fu ul one has judud "new pi", suhub 
"clouds", qudum "bold pi", and so on. 


Tasrif is viewed both as a system and as a process 
by the Arabic grammarians. 126 On the one hand the tasrif 
of a form is the total range of patterns a root fits 
into (where no roots will realize all possible morpholo- 
gical patterns) . At the same time one can apply the 
tasrif to a root, "make it circulate", to obtain the 
range of forms it is realized in. 

If a form has a large range of related forms it 
is said to be mutasarrif; if it is restricted to just 
one or two forms it is ghayr mutasarrif. The root ktb 
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is mutasarrif. The verb laysa "be not", by contrast, 
is ghayr mutasarrif because it occurs only in the perfect 
tense. It has no imperfect, no active participle, no 

passive participle, and so on. 

The importance of the system of tasrif lies not 
only in its function in classifying all the morphological 
forms in Arabic, but also in providing the speaker 
a template for finding new forms which he or she may 

never have heard before, on the basis of those which 
he or she knows. Ibn Jinni (Mun I: 2, also Khas II: 

40, Zajjaji Id: 64) for example notes that if a speaker 

wants to make a verbal nouns (masdar) from the verb 

'akramtuhu "I honored him", then he/she will prefix 
mu- to the root and keep the /a/ after the /r/ (= muf c al) , 
since this is the pattern of all verbal nouns relating 

to verbs of the form 'af c ala a 58 (cf . 3.8 for further). 

3.3.3 Sub-categories of tasrif 

As Bohas (1984: 11) notes, among later grammarians 

like Ibn Usfur (Mumta : 31, 32) a different dichotomi- 

zation of tasrif was made, namely that between morpho- 
logical derivation and morphophonological rule (what 
Bohas 1984 : 29 calls, respectively, ta$rif I and tasrif II). 
Among earlier writers (Sarraj Mujaz: 161, Ibn Ya ish 

SM: 99, following Ibn Jinni; cf. Bohas 1984 : 169 ff.) 

five sub-parts of tasrif were distinguished: the addition 

of added sounds, change in a form in terms of consonants 
and vowels, deletion of sounds (hadhf) , assimilation 
( ' idgham) , and the change of one sound to another ('ibdal). 
Roughly it would appear that the first two pertain 
to morphological (e.g. derivational) change (tasrif I), 
the other three to morphophonological change (tasrif II) . 

In this chapter I have been, and will continue 
to be, concerned with Bohas' tasrif I, the delimitation 
of the inventory of morphological patterns. An adequate 
examination of tasrif II, morphophonological rules, 
takes one into one of the most complicated aspects 
of Arabic grammar (cf. Ibn Jinni,' s Munsif and Bohas 
and Guillaume 1984 for detailed exposition) . I will 
not deal with them further, except to note that both 
types of tasrif often imply the other. I will give 
two examples. 

If the added sound (infix) -t- is infixed after 
an emphatic (velarized) consonant it is assimilated 

in terms of emphasis. 

(17a) 9 is-t-bara "be patient"; passive -t- added in 

root sbr (cf. 6.4); morphological rule 
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(17b) ' istabara general rule of assimilation ( ' idgham) 

C + C > C C (C 0 = dental obstruent) 

emp emp emp 2 

The morphophonological rules can apply even without 
the addition of added sounds, within the domain of 
a noun or verb stem. Morphophonological changes are 
particularly common when roots contain /w/ or /y/. 
An example of one such change was illustrated in (15) . 

(18) qawala > gala awa > a 

Much more complex rules of the type in (19) (which 
I will not analyse here) were discussed in great detail 
by the grammarians. 

(19a) * qawala-tu initial underlying hypothetical form 
said I "I said" 

b) > * qawal-tu 

c) > * qawul tu 

d) > * quwl tu 

e) > qul tu "I said" (surface form) 

Each step in the derivation was motivated by more or 
less general principles of morphophonology. The simila- 
rities of this approach to generative phonology are 
discussed by Bohas (1984: 92-94. 269 ff., 315? cf. 

Mub I: 97 ff., Sarraj Mujaz: 161, JurjanI Muqt: 328, 

Ibn Jinni Khas II: 343, 344, Ibn Ya C ish SM, Guillaume 

1984: 446 ff.) 

It can be noted that morphophonological rules of 
tasrif II can apply to a form which itself is not 
even mutasarrif (cf. above). This point can be seen 
with a defective verb like laysa "be not". This too 
undergoes the various morphophonological rules of the 
type in (19) 

(20) laysa + tu > las-tu "I am not" 

though as noted in 3.3.2 this verb is said to be morpho- 
phonological ly defective (ghayr mutasarrif, In: 161) 

because it occurs in a single perfect tense paradigm. 
It is not mutasarrif in the way ktb (16) is since it 
fails to appear in any other pattern, *yalis imperfect 
tense, *layis active participle, and so on. 

3.3.4 Borderline cases and the breakdown of the morphology/ 
syntax, tasrif / nahw model 

I should note that there are sets of suffixes whose 
status as items of morphological structure within the 
Arabic framework is not completely clear. The fact 
that these suffixes occur finally underscores the point 
that tasrif applies in the clearcut instances to changes 
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inside a root. The items at issue include gender/number 
suffixes of the dual and sound plurals of nouns. 


( 21 ) 


ra jul-a-ni 

man 2 "two men" 

rajul- ay-ni 

2 acc "two men" 
muslim- u-na 

pl/nom "Muslims" 
muslim- l-na 

pl/acc "Muslims" 
muslim-a-tu 

pl-f "Muslims, 


(nom) 
(acc/gen) 
(nom) 
(acc/gen) 
f " 


the feminine singulative suffix -t, 
(22) muslim-at "Muslim, f" 


and the emphatic -nn which can be suffixed to verbs with a 
future meaning. 

(23) yaktuba-nn-a "he should write" 

None of these are treated by Ibn Jinni in his Munsif, 
a fact which shows that they are somewhat marginal 
to the study of ta$rif (cf. Versteegh 1985a: 152), 
though in modern texts (Rajihi 1974, 1975) they are 
included within tasrif. I will discuss the first two 
cases here. 


A special status for the feminine -t in examples 
like (22) is implied by Mubarrad (IV: 20 ff., Saymari 

372, Bat 252) when he notes two similarities between 

compound words (3.9 below), which are made up of two 
words, and nouns with the feminine -t. Semantically 
both the second member of the compound word and the 
feminine -t are added to a root to change the meaning, 
the compound word forming a compound, the feminine -t 
making a masculine noun feminine. They have certain struc- 
tural similarities as well. For example, in both the 
compound and the feminine -t the vowel before the suffix 
(the -t, the second word of the compound) is /a/. 

(24) muslim-a-t "Muslim f" 

hadra- m awt "Hadramawt" (compound place name) 
khamsa asharat "15" (compound < 5 + 10) 

Further, in the vocative a process called tarkhlm, 
the deletion of the final sound or morpheme, takes 
place in certain words (IS I: 437). In the present 

examples, both the feminine -t and the second member 
of the compound undergo this deletion process. 
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muslima ' aqbili (Mub IV: 21) 

come M Oh Muslim f come"! 
hadra ' aqbil "Oh Hadra(mawt), come"! (i.e. 

if s.o. were called "Hadramawt") 

Thus in certain respects the feminine -t was seen to 
have an independent word-like status, while at the 
same time being part of the word it is suffixed to. 

The problematic status of examples like (21) was 
the subject of controversy that has been summarized 
in considerable detail by Versteegh (1985a). It is 
the topic of one of the Kufan-Basran debates (# 3, 

In 33-39) . This short summary is mainly based on these 
two sources . 

Anbari summarizes three main positions for the 
analysis of dual and plural suffixes. 

(a) Orthodox Basran. The vowels of the dual and 
plural stand for some assumed (muqaddar, cf. chapter 
7) case inflection, but are not themselves the case 
markers. In this view they are only morphological markers 
of number (Versteegh 1985: 159-161). 

(b) Kufan. The suffixes are portmanteau, indicating 
both number and case. 

(c) Jarmi (mid 9 century) and certain Basrans. 
The basic suffixes are number markers and case is shown 

by the change of form (e.g. uw > iy, nom > acc/gen 

in plural; Versteegh 1985: 164, 165). 

As Versteegh points out (1985: 158), the problem 
for the orthodox Basran view, which also was effectively 
the standard one, was that it demands a discrete morpho- 
logical analysis on the basis of one morph = one morpheme. 
Both the Kufan and Jarmi' s approaches on the other 
hand imply a portmanteau analysis. 

Versteegh is properly critical of the orthodox 
Basran opinion here, though I believe his explanation 
should be qualified, since he perhaps overemphasizes 
the degree to which Arabic theory demanded a one-to-one 
sound / meaning correspondence. As Versteegh himself 
(1985a: 167) notes portmanteau morphological units 

were in fact accepted by Arabic grammarians in many 
instances. Indeed, one of the bases for the Arabic 
explanation of inflection irregularity in nouns was 
that inf lectional ly deficient nouns were morphologically 
complex (cf. chapter 8), and Anbari himself is no exception 
(e.g. Asrar 30 ff., cf. also Q 65 below) . Rather it 
is especially in case inflection that portmanteau reali- 
zations appear to have been anathema in the standard 


(25) ya 
voc 
ya 
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view. This is one of the reasons for Anbari 1 s rejection 
of the Kufan approach (In: 39, As: 53) : if the dual and 
plural suffixes indicate case inflection, then their 
deletion should not change the basic meaning of the 
word, which as seen in 2.5 was one of the defining 
characteristics of case. However, if the suffixes 
are dropped in (21) the meaning of the word is changed 
completely (i.e. to singular). Therefore they cannot 
be markers of case. In Anbari ' s view the dual and plural 
are basically morphological elements which serve to 
modify the meaning of the word they are attached to 
(In I: 36 a 59 ) . Case inflection on the other hand is 

syntactically defined (cf. 2.5). if the two (case/number) 
come together in one morpheme, one has to give way 
to the other, and Anbari opts for the dominance of 
the morphological relation between stem and suffix. 

In any case, what is important here is not the 
solution Anbari comes to, from a modern perspective 
the least satisfying of the three, but rather the metho- 
dological and analytical techniques used. As Versteegh 
points out (1985a: 167), the three solutions proposed 

uncannily mirror three fundamental approaches to morpho- 
logical analysis in modern linguistics (Hockett 1954/1971, 
Matthews 1972, 1974); a discrete morphemic approach 

(= roughly Hockett' s Item and Arrangement, especially 
as interpreted by Matthews 1972 : 109 ff.) 127 = Basran; 

Word and Paradigm (= Kufan) and Item and Process (Jarmi). 

I return to this point later (3.7). 

3.4 ' Ishtiqaq "Derivation" 

Within the study of morphology is a subject related 
to tasrif and to a degree based on it, though somewhat 
more restricted in nature. This is 'ishtiqaq, which 
can be translated as "derivation". 

Four usages of 'ishtiqaq can be distinguished. 
First, and most informally, 'ishtiqaq is the derivation 
of one word (of any class) from another, where the 
derivation involves both a change in form and meaning. 
This c is the sense in which the eighth century linguist 
Asma i uses in his book, Kitabu 'Ishtiqaqi l-'Asami 
"Derivation of Names", one of the earliest extant books 
on Arabic grammar after Sibawaih. In the work he describes 
the derivation of tribal and place names from nouns 
and verbs in Arabic. Here derivation simply means any 
relation between two words (of any class) based on 
the same root, where one can be said to be based on 
(derived from) the other. 

This usage is also found among later writers. Ibn 
Jinni (Khas II: '33-35) notes instances where nouns are 
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derived (mushtaqq) from verbs and particles, and verbs 
from particles. 

(27) darib "hitting" (AP, noun) < daraba "hit" (verb) 

lawla "if only x happened" < law "if" la "not" 
sawwafa "put off" < sawf a future particle 

(cf. also Khas III: 242, IS II: 449). Larcher (1983) 
discusses a number of examples of verbs derived (mushtaqq) 
from idiomatic expressions. 

A second meaning is Ibn Jinni's (Khas II: 134) 

where 'ishtiqaq has a usage very similar to that of 
tasrif, the sets of morphological forms derived from 
a single root. 

Ibn Jinni's distinction is not, I think, completely 
clear. It may be that a distinction is to be made 
between 'ishtiqaq and tasrif in that the latter is 
the total range of forms a root occurs in, its characte- 
ristics morphological forms (its tasarruf) while 'ishtiqaq 
is the actual process of deriving one form from another 
(Mehiri, 241) . In these terms one could understand 
Ibn Jinni's claim that 'ishtiqaq could not exist without 
tasrif (Mun I: 2) analogously to Hjelmslev's (Prologomena: 
40) that process presupposes the existence of system. 

However, I do not see this distinction as being 
a particularly clear one in Ibn Jinni. Thus, Ibn Jinni 
talks about relations between forms in one place in 
terms of tasrif (Mun I: 2) and a little later describes 

similar relations in terms of 'ishtiqaq (Mun I: 4). 

His commentator Ibn Ya C ish (SM: 119) does not 

distinguish the two for practical purposes, using 
mainly 'ishtiqaq to describe the link between deriva- 
tionally related forms. 

c 

It is Ibn Usfur (53, 54) who proposes a clear 

distinction between the two. As with Ibn Jinni he 
says that 'ishtiqaq is included within ta?rif, and 
says it is distinguished as follows. in 'ishtiqaq 
one has to derive a non-basic category (far) from 
'asl, cf. chapter 8). For example, the adjective 'ahmar 
"red" (= 'afal) can be said to be derived (mushtaqq) 
from humrah "redness" (fu c lah) since a noun is a more 
basic category than an adjective (cf. 8.6.3 e.g. (21)). 

However, in the pair, 

(28) ' aysar "being generous to a non-relative" 

' asar (pi = 'afal) 

it can be shown by tasrif^ by comparing the singular 
to related forms (which Ibn c Usfur does not do) that the 
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/y/ in the singular is a non-basic sound, that it 
is not part of the root (cf. 3.5 for methodology). However 
it cannot be said that the singular 'aysar is derived, 
mushtaqq from the plural 'asar since a basic category, 
singular in this instance, cannot be derived from 
a less basic one, plural. It is only tasrif which informs 
us of the non-basic status of /y/. 

A third usage is Ibn Jinni's (Khas II: 134) where 

he proposes a distinction between two types of 'ishtiqaq, 
minor (§aghir) and major (kabir) . Minor derivation 
is that described already (= tasrif, roughly) , whereas 
major derivation is based on his observation that 
when one considers three root consonants, like klm 
"speaking" and permutes the letters in all possible 
combinations, mlk "acquiring", kml "finishing" etc., 
and considers the different basic root meaning associated 
with each, one will find a single "supra" meaning 
uniting all these different meanings (cf. Khas I: 

5 ff., Mehiri, 252ff. for more discussion). This is 
certainly an interesting idea, though not one which 
found a great deal of favor with subsequent morphologists 
(Ibn C Usfur 40) . 

Finally I can note that in modern textbooks, based 
on such later writers as AstarabadhI (cf. Bohas 1984: 
148 ff.), the notion of 'ishtiqaq has become somewhat 

specialized, referring to six nouns, all derived from 
verbs: the comparative noun, active and passive parti- 

ciples, verbal noun of time and place, verbal noun 
of instrument, and the noun of exaggeration (ism mubala- 
gha) (Rajilii 1975 : 75-89). 

I should perhaps not leave this subject without 

mentioning one of the more famous questions in Arabic 
linguistics, whether the noun is derived (mushtaqq) 
from a verb or a verb from a verbal noun (cf. Versteegh 
1977, chapter 5 and Bohas 1984: 129ff. for summary 

of the arguments) . The most thorough summary of this 
is found in Anbari (In 235 ff., cf. also Zajjaji Id 
56 ff . for an earlier treatment) , and I think it fair 
to say that the argument is pretty much a standoff 
(though predictably enough Anbari rules in favor of 
the Basrans who held the noun to be basic, cf. 8.5). 

Methodologically the issue is not of great importance, 
and so when, for example, Ibn Jinni talks about derivation 
from a root he can simply refer to derivation from 

a specific root like klm without specifying whether 
the derivation is from verb or verbal noun. 
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3 . 5 Morphemes and added sounds 

As noted in 3.3, the study of tasrlf defines the 
basic and added sounds in a word. The basic sounds cor- 
respond to the root In this section I will concentrate 
on the added sounds (huruf za'ida) and will attempt to 
bring together all the elements of Arabic morphological 
theory (except compounding) . 

3.5.1 Added sounds and bound morphemes 

First of all, not all non-basic sounds added to a root 
within a (phonological and/or orthographic) word are 
za'ida. An interesting set of examples comes from 
Ibn Ya ish (I: 19) where he explains Zamakhshari 1 s defi- 
nition of kalima (cf. Q 50 in 3.1.1 above). 

(29a) ' al-rajul "the man" 

def man 

b) darab-a "they (dual) hit" 

2 

c) darab-u "they m pi hit" 

m/ pi 

In each example there are two obvious candidates for seg- 
mental morphemes, a root and prefix (29a) and suffix 
in (29b, c) . The words constitute one orthographic and 
phonological unit in Arabic. Ibn Ya ish explains each 
as consisting of kalimatayn "2 kalima", which in this 
context must be taken to mean "two morphemes" rather 
than "two words" in the Bloomf ieldian sense (word as mi- 
nimal free form, cf. below). In (29a) one has 'al + rajul 


while in (29b, 
verb + pronoun. 

c) 
a 60 

darab + 

*a 6i 

a (dual) /-u 

(m pi) 

there is 

Ibn Ya C ish 

goes 

on to 

delimit the 

notion 

of kalima 


giving it a lower limit. An item can be pronounced with- 
out having a meaning. This is the case with the final 
/ 1 / of rajul, which by itself has no meaning and hence 
is not a kalima. On the other hand, if one were to 
give someone the name "daraba", then the a would no 
longer be a kalima as in (29b) but rather would become 
part of the name daraba, which could not be divided 
into smaller meaningful units. a 62 128 

So far as the discussion has gone there is little 
difference between the Arabic conception of kalima (at 
least the later conception of Ibn Ya ish) and that 
of Bloomfield: "a morpheme is a recurrent (meaningful) 

form which cannot in turn be analyzed into smaller 
recurrent (meaningful) forms" (1927/1971: 27). 

Kalima and "morpheme", however, are not always 
equivalent . 
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3. 5. 1.1 Kalima : word or morpheme? 

First, kalima is also used implicitly in the sense 
of "word" , "minimal free form". Zajjaji (Id: 75) for 
example says that a verbal sentence consisting of 
verb + agent, as in yaf ul-an "they dual do" (or like 
(29b) ) is one word (kalima wahida) . Here kalima would 
seem effectively to be an orthographic word, which may be 
composed of more than one kalima (in the sense of 
Ibn Ya ish above) . 

Similarly, it was seen in 2.4.4 (e.g. (48)) that 

Anbari appeals to the notion of word to argue against one 
Kufan idea about the governance of the imperfect indi- 
cative verb: the person suffix cannot be said to be a gov- 
ernor of the indicative mode because a governor cannot 
be a part of the same word which it governs. 

Considerably later than Zajjaji and Anbari, Astara- 
badhi (I: 5) confronts this dual definition of kalima 

(word/morpheme) directly, the only linguist among 
those surveyed to do so I believe. He first poses himself 
the following hypothetical question. 

If it is said in your expression muslim-ani 
"Muslim-dual" and muslim-una "Muslim-pl" and 
basr-i "basran, Basra-adj", and in all the 
imperfective verbs, that each part of their 
form (lafdh) has its own signification -- 
the -u means "plural" (i.e. yaktub-una) 

"write-m/pl " ) , and -a "dual" (yaktub-ani 
"write-dual"), and -i "adjective" (nisba 
as in basri above) , and the imperfective 
prefixes mean both "imperfective" and sig- 
nify the agent (na-ktubu " 1/pl write, we 
write") and similarly in qa'im-at the -t 
means "feminine" and so on with the inde- 
finite -n, definite al- prefix (cf. (29a)), 
and -a "dual", then one is led to conclude 
that each of these forms is compounded, and 
similarly their meanings, so one has to say 
that they consist of two kalima, not one. a 63 

Here perhaps even more clearly than in Ibn Ya c ish ka- 
lima is identified with "morpheme". 

Astarabadhi suggests, however, that in 

(30) ya-ktubu "3/m writes" 

ya-ktub-una " 3/-writes-pl " 
basr-i "Basra-adj, basran" 

qa ' im-at "standing-f" 

etc . 
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one can still speak of the forms as consisting of 
one word (kalima) in that they form a single phonological 
unit. Thus, in the first example in (30) neither the unit 
ya- nor ktubu can stand by themselves as "free forms" 
(not Arabic terminology) . The two morphemes are kalimat- 
an "by force of their close compounding are like one 
word". 0164 That is, kalima becomes defined on two levels: 
morpheme in the Bloomf ieldian sense, and phonological 
word. 129 I will return to 'Astarabadhi for his discussion 
of another type of affix below (3. 5. 2.1). 

3. 5. 1.2 Not all morphemes are kalima 

Secondly, one has "morphemes" in the modern linguistic 
sense which are not considered kalima. Notable here 
are the inflectional endings ('i rab, cf. 2.3.1) which 
while of clear morphological value, and recognized 
as meaningful by the Arabic grammarians themselves 
(cf. 2.5) are not kalima. Certainly one factor which 
prevents their recognition as an independent item 
is that in Arabic orthography in most cases they are 
represented not by a harf, and independent sound or 
orthographic unit, but by a short vowel diacritic 
(cf. 2.3.1). Thus, in normal orthography the sentence, 

(31) hadha rajul-u-n 
this man nom-indef 

would be written, 

(32) hdha rjl 

without the nominative -u suffix at all. 

Furthermore, as noted in 2.5 the inflectional 
endings have a special status because they signal 
the syntactic status of a word without altering its 
basic meaning* Its claim to have an independent morphemic 
status may thus be limited. 

A second' class of morphemic items (in the modern lin- 
guistic sense, most likely) are the added or non-basic 
sounds. In defining the basic roots of Arabic the 
Arabic grammarians distinguished 10 sounds which could 
be added to a basic root to augment it in some way (Mub I: 
56, Jumal: 399, Mun I: 98, Zam 357, IY IX: 141, Bohas 
1984: 169). These are /l, w, y, ', m, n, t, s, h, a/. 130 
These sounds are not all of equal status in that some 
have a wider distribution than others. The /s/ for 
example, occurs as an added sound only in the verbal 
prefix 'ist-, 'ista-fhama "inquire", whereas the /a/ 
occurs in second position darib "hitting", third dhahab 
"going", fourth habalan "stupidly", fifth habarka "tall 
of back, short of legs", and sixth qab athra "a large 
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camel" (remembering that short vowels do not count 
as positions). Ibn Jinni (Mun I: 153, also Jumal: 

402) defines these in terms of markedness, the least 
marked having the widest number of positions. He suggests 
that /w /, /y/ and /a/ are the basic members of this set 
('ummahat "mothers") since they have the widest distri- 
bution . 

It should be borne in mind that except for /a/, 
which is always an added (za'id) sound, a sound can be 
basic in one context but non-basic in another. 


3.5.2 The rationale behind the added letters 


Ibn Jinni (Mun I: 13-17) gives four classes of 

added sounds; those added for a meaning, those added to 
lengthen a word (madda) , those added as appended sounds 
(mulhaq) and those added to complete a morphological 
pattern. For the most part I will simplify this into two 
classes, those added for a meaning and all others. To con- 
sider each in any detail would require a greater consi- 
deration of Arabic morphological theory than there 
is time for here. Moreover, one suspects that a closer 
look would show that even more types than the four 
given above are necessary to give a complete classifi- 
cation (cf. for e.g. Mun I: 49, 50, Khas I: 227 and 
Bohas 1984: 171 on Ibn Ya c Ish's later method). 131 


3 . 5 . 2 . 1 Meaning 


The sounds associated with a meaning are for the most 
part not problematic. Each added sound associated 
with a definite meaning is identified by that meaning. 
The only non-basic sound that might not (Sir: 562) be as- 
sociated with some sort of discrete meaning is / 1 / . Note 
that many of the sounds have more than one meaning and can 
occur in more than one position in a word. The following 
is a representative sample (mostly from Mub I: 56 ff. and 
Jumal: 399; added sounds are in boldface). 


(33) 

a of plural 
sounds 
of 

imperfect 

tense 

passive -t- 
feminine -t 


7 awl ad " chi 1 dren " 


ya-ktubu "he writes" 
' a-ktubu "I write" 
na-ktubu "we write" 


ta-ktubu "you/she writes' 
7 if taqara "become poor" 
ga ; im-at "standing f" 

/w/ of passive madruwb "beaten" 
participle 

/m/ of time/ ma-ktab "office" 
place verbal noun 
/h/ for emphasis 7 irmih "throw"! 


7 af c al 
r c , 

ya-f ulu 
'a-f ulu 
nafulu 
ta-f c ulu 
7 f ta c ala 
f a c i 1-at 
ma-f c uwl 

ma-f al 

i f c ih 
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Although these sounds are clearly identified as 
having an independent meaning they are not considered 
kalima, morphemes or words (as seen in 3. 5. 1.1 both trans- 
lations apply depending on the context) and indeed with 
one exception that I will discuss presently, such an 
identification is not even hinted at. I think there are 
two major reasons for this. First, a necessary charac- 
teristic for a bound form (all huruf discussed in this 
section are bound forms) to have a status as kalima 
is that it occur initial or final. This point is exem- 
plified by the definite article 'al- in (29a) which 
occurs initially and by the pronouns -a and -u (29b, c) 
which occur finally. This fact I think is related to 
the importance of an item occurring in contrastive 

paradigms with free (unbound) morphemes (cf. 2.7). 

Many of the meaningful sounds occur as infixes (Ibn Jinni 
Kha$ I: 225 argues that this is the unmarked position 

for them) and in this context quite obviously they 

cannot substitute with free forms since free forms, by de- 
finition, cannot occur inside words. 

Secondly, I think the theory of non-basic sounds is so 
fundamental to Arabic morphology that it would be difficult 
to identify the meaningful non-basic sounds with another 
set of bound morphemic elements, the pronoun and definite 
article (e.g. (29)). This would involve putting say 

the pronoun suffix -u or -tu (2.7 e.g. (57)) and the 

plural infix /a/ in the same class (= class of bound 

morphemes of modern linguistics) . The reason that this 
is impracticable is that the non-basic meaningful sounds 

show a structural (morphological) similarity with another 
class of added letters which I will examine presently 
(3. 5. 2. 2). This structural similarity takes precedence 
over any other relations one might seek to establish 
between the meaningful sounds and other elements in 
the grammar. 

Returning to the question of the status of the 

added sounds as kalima, the late thirteenth century 

linguist 'Astarabadhi directly addresses the question 
of whether the a in darib "hitting" (AP) and other 
such bound forms can be considered kalima. His hypothetical 
suggestion follows directly his discussion of the bi-mor- 
phemic status of words like those in (29) , quoted at 

length above (Q 63 in 3. 5. 1.1), and I think it likewise 
deserves extensive citation. 

As for the perfect verb like daraba "he hit, 
it is similar (i.e. to bi-morphemic words 
with 2 kalima, as in (29)) because it also 
is a word whose consonantal sounds sig- 
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nify the action while the overall pattern 
added to this, including consonants and 
short vowels, signify the perfect tense. 

In this sense the number of sounds along 
with the short vowels or lack of short 
vowels placed in a particular pattern 
constitute a compound word consisting of 
two parts, each with its own meaning. 

Similarly, the singular 'asad "lion", 
with its plural 'usud (or 'usd) "lions" 
and the diminutive and examples like 
rijal "men", and masajid "mosques", and 
darib "hitting" (AP) and madruwb "beaten" 
madrab "campsite" because in each one 
there is something which signifies dimi- 
nutive, and plural, and active participle 
and passive participle ... However , it would 
not be correct to call these kalima in the 
way we did above (i.e. in Q 63 p. 115)... 

The reason for this is obvious: we say a 
word is composed (murakkab) of two kalima 
when one follows another sequentially, 
each with its own discrete meaning, whereas 
in the case under discussion both parts are 
heard (and understood) together. a 65 

Astarabadhi begins his exposition with a subject I will 
discuss at greater length in 9.2.1. Briefly, in. 


(34) kataba "he wrote" or daraba "he hit" 

it is held that there are two meanings, the basic meaning 
or "writing" contained in the root consonants ktb (cf. 
(17) above) and a perfect tense meaning which is conveyed 
by the arrangement of short vowels and overall form of the 
word (cf. (13) above). The question he poses is whether 
one could not therefore say that there are two kalima 
in kataba in the same way there are in. 


(35) darab-u "they m hit" (= (29c)) 


He then extends this discussion of the verb to 
all other cases where a discrete meaning might be linked 
to an individual consonant and/or to the overall pattern 
of the word. 


( 36 ) 


' asad "lion" ' usud "lions" (i.e. pi = u..u 

pattern) 

ghulam "boy" ghulayyim "small boy" (diminutive = 

/yy/ + vowel pattern) 

ra jul "man" rijal "men" (pi = a + vowels) 

mas j id "mosque" masaj id "mosques" (pi = -a-) 
daraba "he hit" madruwb "beaten" (PP = ma- + uw) 

. « s 
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His answer is that this identification cannot be made 
because in, 

(37) darab-u "they hit" 

darab and u can each be identified with discrete meanings 
and hence each can be. called kalima, whereas in, 

(38) kataba "he wrote" 

'usud. "lions" 
etc . 

the meaning of "perfect tense" or "plural" is not expressed 
discretely but rather extends over the whole form. 

I return to the implications of As tarabadhi 1 s obser- 
vations below in 3.7. 

3. 5. 2. 2 Non-basic sounds without a meaning 

To understand why other sounds are considered non-basic, 
even if they have no meaning 132 (Mujaz : 144), one has 
to appreciate the key positions of the root in Arabic 
morphology. As the examples in (17) above make clear, 
the elements which give a central unity to all the 
various morphological patterns are the root consonants 
(SM: 108 ff.) and it is the function of morphology 
to define what the roots are, and subsequently define the 
total range of permitted morphological patterns (Bohas 1 
ta$rlf I) , taking into account any other material that 
might be added to the root. 

In the case of meaningful non-basic sounds it is easy 
to distinguish basic from non-basic sounds. The basic 
sounds carry the central "root" meaning and the added 
sounds modify this meaning in some way. In other cases, 
however, it may not be so obvious why a sound should 
be considered non-basic (and lack a discrete meaning) 
rather than a part of the root. I think it easiest 
to illustrate the reasoning behind this by outlining 
the three methodological practices that are used by Arabic 
grammarians in distinguishing non-meaningf ul , non-basic 
sounds . 133 

3 . 5 . 2 . 2 . 1 Meaning 

First of all it may be apparent from the meaning 
of a form that a certain sound is non-basic. Thus, 
in kitab "book" or c ajuwz "old person", the roots are 
obviously ktb "writing (cf. 17) and c jz "be old, feeble". 
Given this, the /a/ and /w/ must be non-basic, yet 

they are not associated with any meaning, either discretely 
by themselves or in terms of a class meaning they give 
to the forms they occur in (cf. 3.6) . The two forms 
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here are fi C al and fa C uwl / with /a/ and /w/ added to the 
root. 

It was a goal of Arabic grammar to reduce everything 
possible to its absolute basic form, and this leads 
the grammarians to consider sounds non-basic even when 
a case could be made for analyzing them as basic. For 
instance, in 

(39) j adwal "creek, roster" (Mun I: 35) 

frawgala "become old" (Ibn Hajib Shafiya I: 38) 

the /w/ both examples is said to be non-basic. In the 
first the root is jdl "tighten, braid". Ibn Jinni draws 
out some semantic similarities between jadwal and the 
root jdl and concludes that the /w/ can be seen as 
correlating with a semantic modification to the root jdl. 

As Bohas (1984: 115) points out, Astarabadhi, correctly 
I believe, did not accept that jadwal is semantically 
related to jdl. He nonetheless agrees with Ibn Jinni, 
and Arabic grammarians in general, that jadwal is formed 
by a derivational process. This derivation, however, 
is of a special type called ilhaq "attachment, appendage", 
which for some later grammarians at least (e.g. Astarabadhi) 
was based on purely formal, non-semantic grounds. 

Bohas (1984: 106-116) has a succinct summary of 

ilhaq. There are two types, both of which involve the 
adjunction of a consonant to a root. One type, involving 
suf fixation, I exemplify briefly in 3.8 below. The 

other involves the infixation of one of the non-basic 
sounds (cf. 3. 5. 1.2) within a root, and is exemplified 

in (39). 

What is not immediately clear is why an example 
like jadwal or hawqala should be derived by ilhaq rather 
than simply considered to have four basic consonantal 
roots of these patterns (like ja rar "brook", xalbata 
"mix up" = fa lal (a) ) . This point is not explicitly 

discussed in the literature (I believe) , though a number 
of points are implicit. First, the form jadwal does 
not have many related forms — its tasrif is limited; 
secondly, as noted above briefly (3. 5. 1.2) the /w/ 

is among the basic types of non-basic sounds, and so 

on principle perhaps the Arabic grammarians were inclined 
to regard any occurence of /w/ or /y/ in a root as 

non-basic. 134 Thirdly, I noted there was a desire to 

reduce the grammar to its basic parts, and three conso- 
nantal roots are less marked than four consonantal 
ones (Khas I: 56 ff, Mehiri 243 ff.) . Fourthly, as 

Bohas (1984: 113) suggests, this device in theory provides 
a way to account for the differential behavior of similar 
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forms. In hawqala the sequence awC stands? in sahama 
"participate" from the underlying form sawhama, the 
sequence awe yields a long/a/. This differential behavior 
of the awe sequence is explicable by assigning the 
/w/ a different morphological status in each. In sawhama 
it is liable to undergo certain phonological rules; 
in hawqala however, the /w/ is added to the root hql 
by the morphological process of ilhaq, and sounds so 
added are exempt from most ordinary morphophonological 
rules (Bohas 1984: 110). 

I would add one caveat to this fourth point: although 
in theory the point is a valid one, it is not clear 
whether the Arabic grammarians in fact postulated under- 
lying forms of thesawhama type (rather than simply sahama). 
Bohas (1984: 108, 112) is not wholly explicit here. 

In any case, considering all these factors the 
logic of postulating a special class of derivational 
forms is put into better perspective. 

3. 5. 2. 2. 2 Morphotactical constraints 

Secondly a sound may be considered non-basic because 
the morphological structure it occurs in does not otherwise 
exist. On these grounds the /t/ in turbab "jasmine" 

(eg. Bohas 1984: 179) and /n/ in narjis "narcissus" 

are considered non-basic because no nouns of the form 
filial or fa c lil otherwise exist. These are considered 

to have the form tuf c al and naf c il (Mun I: 104) , a 66 135 

Similarly, when Ibn Jinni discusses the form 'aydi c 
"a red dye" (Mun I: 100, also Khas II: 56 for similar 

discussion), to find out whether the /'/ or the /y/ 
is the non-basic sound he appeals to general syllable 

structure conditions: 'a frequently has the status 

of an added sound initially, /y/ rarely does when it 
occurs second, so it is more likely that /'/ is added 
and /y/ basic (= 'af al) . He then corroborates this 
observation by showing that related derived forms (mushtaqq, 
cf. 3. 5. 2. 2. 3) occur without the /'/, yadda c tuhu "I 
dyed it red" = fa cc al-tuhu. a 67 

3. 5. 2. 2. 3 Derivation ( ishtiqaq ) 

Finally, the behavior of a root in its various 

derivational forms can show a sound to be basic or 
non-basic. For example, miza "goat f" is said to be 
of the pattern fila (Mun I: 35), with the final /a/ 

non-basic because one derives other forms from this 
root the /a/ disappears. 

(40) ma c iz "goats" = f a C i 1 
ma c z "goat" f a c l 
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The argument for distinguishing a class of non- 
meaningful elements can be summarized as follows: given 

that the Arabic word is based on three (less common- 
ly 4,5) consonantal roots, and given that these roots 
form a finite set of patterns, then in certain forms 

one has to accept that there are sounds which are not 
basic to the root, even if they have no independent 
meaningful value themselves. 

This claim is a reasonable one, even if one might 
question its application in certain instances (cf. 
discussion of jadwal (39) above). 

Before moving on one final point should be made. 
The non-meaningf ul added sounds are actually rather 
rare in terms of frequency of occurrence. Indeed it 

is a tribute ot the fastidious detail that the Arabic 
grammarians paid to their language that what really 
is a somewhat marginal phenomenon should be given such 
detailed treatment (in Ibn Jinni's Mun§if in particular) 
and underlines the point that the Arabic grammarians 

brought all aspects of the Arabic language within their 
theoretical frame of reference. 

3.5.3 Other morphological patterns 

Different morphological patterns can be created 

not only by the addition of added sounds (both meaningful 
and otherwise) , but also simply by changing the shape 

(bina') of a form by changing the short vowels. For 

example, from the root ktb "concerning writing" one 

has (from Wehr, and Muhl£: 769) , 

(42) kataba "he wrote" = f a c ala 
kutub "books" f u C ul 

katb "writing" f a C l 

all without added letters. 

3 . 6 The Tasrif of a root 

The tasrif of a root can now be seen to consist 
of the total range of morphological patterns, whether 
created by the addition of added sounds or not, which 
a consonantal root is associated with. The range of 

patterns is lexically determined so that it will vary 
from root to another. For example, in Wehr's dictionary 
for the root ktb "writing" no form of the shape *'if c alla 
is listed, though this does occur for another root, 

hmr "relating to redness", ' ihmarra "become red". 

The total range of patterns in Arabic are summarized 
by the Arabic grammarians and so far as possible typical 
(though not necessary) class meanings are associated 
with each of these patterns. Indeed, Ibn Ya c ish (SM: 
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95) notes that the basic function of tasrif is to provide 
characteristic forms for a characteristic meaning. a 88 These 
meanings may involve syntactic and/or semantic correlates 
(Bohas 1984 : 45, 55, 62) . 

For the verb and noun the following types of classes 
were recognized 136 (Mub I: 71 ff., II: 102 ff. for verbs, 

Ibn Faris 369, 374 for nouns/verbs, Ibn Jinni Khas 

II: 153 ff. for nouns/verbs, Mun I: 74 ff. for verbs! 

Zam 258 ff . for verbs) . Some of the patterns are associated 
with more than one meaning and here I will give only 
a representative sample. 

(43) fu ila passive verb kutiba "be written" 

f a ula intransitive verb karuma "be generous" 
f a gla perfect tense kataba "he wrote" 

yaf - Ulu imperfect tense yaktubu "he writes" 
f a cc ala intensity of kassara "smash" 

action, transitizer (< kasara "break") 

' a-f ala transitizer ' a-krama "honor s.o." 

fa ala reciprocal karama "vie in generosity 

ta-fa ala reciprocal, ta-naqala "report to 
c intransitive of f a ala each other" 

ta-fa ala undergo ta-kassara "be smashed" 

action of 

' ist-f c ala estimation 7 ista-f hama "inquire" 

' in-fa ala passive ' in-kataba "become written" 

' if ta c ala passive or ' intaqala "move" (intr) 

intransitive (mutawi ) to basic form 

In 6. 4-6. 6 it will be seen that some of these patterns 
(especially causatives and passive) are closely linked 
with syntactic processes by Arabic grammarians. 

(44) Nouns 

f a^ ul intensitiy of darub "one who hits often" 

fa al action (mubalagha) qattal "deadly" 
fa al -an movement nazaw-an "sortie" 

fa 1 -an adjectival sakr-an "drunk" 

f a c al pain or pleasure wa ja c "pain" 

' a-r al colors, defect 9 a-hmar "red" 

cc ' a-hwal "cross-eyed" 

fu al defect or remedy khummar "hangover" 
f a al-a quickness jamaz-a "quick" 

Another association is that between the singular and 
plural patterns of nouns. (Mub I: 195 ff., IS II: 452 ff.). 
'a-f ul for example is a "plural of paucity" for nouns 
such as kalb "dog" (fa C l) and qit C "piece" (fi c l) , while 
fi al is a "plural of quantity" for nouns such as kalb and 
rajil "man" (fa c il) . 
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(45) ' a-klufe "a few dogs" 

' a-qfu "a few pieces" 
kilab "(many) dogs" 
rij al "men" 

3 . 7 Arabic' morphemic theory 

Arabic morphology is interesting in that it exhibits 
characteristics of quite different types and Arabic 
morphological theory is interesting inasmuch as it treats 
these different structures in different ways. These 
types can be put into relief using the summary of Matthews 
(1973) . He notes that different languages have different 
types of morphological structure and suggests that 
different theoretical models might be appropriate to 
each type (p. 163) . For example, in languages like 

Turkish a discrete morphemic level may be appropriate, 
where each morpheme forms a discrete unit and is associated 
with a unique meaning (84 ff.). 

(46) koy- ler - im - e 

village pi my dative "my villages (dat) " 

In a language like classical Greek, however, one typically 
finds each morpheme carying more than one meaning, 
with the meanings overlapping in more than one "morpheme". 

(47) e- le - ly - k- e- te 

past perfect perfect perfect past 2 pi (active) 

(root) (active) (active) 

"You had unfastened" 

In this example the exponence of "active" is not localized 
in a single morpheme but rather is spread throughout 
the final three where it shares its realization with 
other meanings (perf ect/past/2pl ) . In this case one 

might say that "active" is realized in the overall 
form of the word rather than in a single morpheme. 
The basis of morphological organization here is the 
word rather than the morpheme (cf . Robins 1959) . 

In some Arabic theory both of these situations 
exist, as at least some of the Arabic linguists realized, 
a fact which called for different theoretical treatments 
of each. First, in the case of examples like (48 = 

29) 

(48) ' al-rajulu "def man" "the man" 

darab-u "hit-pl "they m hit" 

the bound morphemes are associated with discrete meanings 
and are treated as discrete meaningful units, kalima 
(e.g. in Ibn Ya ish, ' Astarabadhi , cf. 3.5.1, 3. 5. 1.1. 

Here kalima = discrete morphemic unit, and can be compared 
to .the definition of "morpheme" as applied in the analysis 
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of a language like Turkish (e.g. (46)). 

At the opposite extreme are examples, 

(49a) kataba "he wrote" 

b) ' usud "lions" 

c) 'aklub "a few dogs" 

d) kilab "dogs" 

e) maktuwb "written" 

Ibn Jinni (Khas II: 481) was one of the first linguists 

to draw attention to the special status of morphemic 
elements in the passive participle (49e) . He contrasts 
this example with, 

(50) 9 uskuwb "flowing freely" 

where he notes that in maktuwb the /w/ is associated 
with the meaning "past participle", though only in 
conjunction with the prefix ma-. a 69 By contrast in / uskuwb 
the /w/ has no meaningful value because 'u-...w together 
do not give a discrete meaning. 

In Ibn Jinni' s formulation there are suggestions 
of a discontinuous morpheme, ma. . .v "past participle", 
made up of two discrete parts. Carried further, this 
analysis could conceivably lead to the extension of 
the term kalima = morpheme even to morphological material 
which is not linearly adjacent. However, Ibn Jinni 
does not develop such an analysis in any generality, 
nor do his immediate successors. 

Over two hundred years later 'AstarabadhI discusses 
similar examples, but comes up with a rather different 
solution. The relevant quote is given above in 3. 5. 2.1 
(Q 65 p. 118) . He addresses the question of whether 
in examples like (49a-e) one can speak of two discrete 
kalima, two morphemes, in the way one can in 'al-rajulu 
(e.g. 29, 48) . 

+ vowel pattern = perfect 
tense 

" plural 

" plural of 

paucity 

" plural of 

quantity 

+ vowel pattern and 

prefix = passive 

participle 

His answer, as seen above, was "no" because in a form 
like 'usud "lions" the signs of plurality and the root 
meaning are simultaneous rather than discrete. The 


(51) 


kataba = 

ktb 

"relating to 



writing" 

9 usud 

' sd 

"lion" 

' aklub 

klb 

"dog" 

kilab 

klb 


maktuwb 

ktb 

"writing" 
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word 'usud represents " 1 ion/plural " at one and the same 

time. This analysis can be compared to the second of 
Matthews' morphemic analyses the word and paradigm model, 
where the various morphological elements have their expo- 
nence in their realization throughout the word rather 
than in one discrete place, and may share their phonolo- 
gical realization with other meanings. 

For Astarabadhi then, the Arabic language requires 
different approaches to morphological analysis according 
to the particular type of data considered. 

3.8 Morphology as a generative system 

There is no doubt that the morphological system was re- 
garded as a generative system, one which not only accounted 
for all existing morphological patterns, but also allowed 
the speakers to apply the rule to create new patterns 
as they needed them. I will illustrate this with two 
examples. First, in some cases it might be necessary 
to add a syllable to a word for some purpose, for example 
to create the correct metrical effect in poetry (Mun I: 41 
42, Bohas 1984: 110). To create this extra syllable, 

a process called 'ilhaq, one takes a form (e.g. daraba "he 
hit") and adds an extra syllable, usually by doubling 
the final consonant, while staying within the permitted 
syllable patterns of the language (= darbaba "he hit" 137 
= fa C lala) . Indeed, so important is* this in morphology 
that the entire third book of the Munsif and part of 
the second is devoted to illustrating hypothetical patterna 
For instance (Mun II: 242) if you are given the form 
rama "he threw" and needed to create a form analogous 
to 'ighdawdan "become greener" what would it be? To 
answer this one has to analyze the form 'ighdawdan into its 
basic and added sounds = 'i-f c aw c ala, do the same for rama 
(ramaya = fa ala) and then add the necessary sounds 
to rama to get the analogous form: 

(52a) ’ i-ghdawdana 

b) ' i- rinawmaya ( > ' irmawma by rule (15a) above] 

c) = ' i- f c aw c ala 

Such rules become extremely complicated 138 when one 
takes into consideration the morphophonological rules that 
may have to be applied in the course of creating these 
new forms. Indeed, one finds Jurjani (Dal: 24), who lived 
shortly after Ibn Jinni, having to defend linguistics 
against the charge of engaging in exercises of little 
practical merit when it insists on applying such morpho- 
phonological rules to their logical conclusion, and 
somewhat later Ibn Mada (p. 138) suggests that they 

be banished from the study of Arabic altogether. 
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Similarly one may want to find the diminutive or 
broken plural of a form like jahnafal " thick" 139 (Khas 
III: 113) . To get a diminutive or broken plural of 
words with five or more consonants it is generally the case 
that non-basic sounds are first dropped. 140 This gives 
*jahafal, since the /n/ is a non-basic sound (is za'id), 
but jaljafal is, not an attested pattern in the nouns 
of Arabic (*fa alal) so before the diminutive or plural 
is formed the pattern must be changed to (nuqila} to 
a similar one which does exist, i.e. jahfal (= fallal, 
as in tarjam-a "translation f") and the diminutive/plural 
formed from this. 

(53) juhayf il "thick/dim" (cf. turay j ima "small trans- 

lation") 

juhaf il "thick/pl" (cf. turajim "translations") 

3 . 9 Compounding ( tarkib) 

A final aspect of morphological analysis in Arabic 
theory is compounding (tarkib) . This involves the joining 
of two words together to form a unit that is like a single 
word. The effect of the compounding process must be 
to change the status (hukm) of the constituent words 
in some way. The difference between compound and non- 
compound words can be exemplified as follows. 

(54a) ha-dha "this" 

b) khamsata C ashar "15" 

Both examples have words of two morphemes (ignoring the 
feminine -t of khamsata) . In (54a) there is ha "warning" 
(harf tanbih) which otherwise occurs independently, 
and -dha "this", also an independent morpheme. Here 
the two occur together and are written as one word, but do 
not form a compound word because there is no change, 
syntactic or morphological, between ha + dha as single 
words and as one (orthographic) word. 

Khamsata "5" and c ashar "10" occur as independent 
words, but whereas khamsat is a regular inflected noun by 
itself, taking nominative, accusative and genitive case 
inflections, in (54b) when it occurs with ashar it inva- 
riably ends in -a (mabnl ala 1-fath) . Khamsata ashara 
is thus a compound noun whose inflectional status changes 
in the course of compounding. 

3.10 Summary 

I will end this chapter by very schematically summa- 
rizing the basic elements of morphological theory. 

(1) There is a root which carries the basic lexical 
lexical meaning consisting of 3, 4, or 5 consonantal 
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sounds and which is realized by some morphologically- 
defined pattern. To this can be added: 

(2) non-basic sounds which can be either, 

(a) meaningful, or 

(b) non-meaningf ul , and/or 

(3) morphemes (sg. kalima) with an independent syn- 
tactic status, and/or 

(4) another word to form a compound. 

The notion of discrete morpheme can be applied 
to (3) ; the root and consonantal patterns (1, 2) do 

not lend themselves to such a treatment, as some Arabic 
linguists realized, instead deriving their semantic 
and syntactic value from the overall structure of the mor- 
phological pattern. 

Various morphophonological rules may apply at any 
point, though different morphophonological rule are typi- 
cally associated with the different morphological com- 
ponents: the formation of the basic morphological patterns 
(1), addition of non-basic sounds (2), addition of 
morphemes (3) and compounding (4) . 
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One of the best known precepts of Arabic grammar 
is the tri-^partite division of words into nouns ('asma'), 
verbs ('af al) and participles (tiuruf) . The very first 
grammarians (e.g. Sibawaih) simply assumed these divisions 
and illustrated them with examples without specifying 
the characteristics of each. 141 Among later grammarians 
(e.g. from Mubarrad I: 4) considerable attention was 
given i to identifying the defining properties of each 
class. In justifying this classification Arabic grammarians 
drew on arguments from all levels of analysis — phonolo- 
gical, morphological and semantic. In this chapter 
I will first outline what these criteria are, 142 and 
then I will discuss three sub-classes of words and 
their classification in order to show that the basis 
of word classification rests on a detailed consideration 
of many different grammatical properties. 

4.1 Phonological 

Phonological ly nouns are said to end in a vowel 
(the vowel of inflection, 'i rab, cf. 2.3.1) while 
verbs and particles (§aymari 78) end in a consonant 

in the unmarked instance. 143 


(Is) al-ra jul-u 

the man nom "the man" 

b) 9 ij lis "sit down!" (imperative) 

c) min "from" 

This phonological criterion often 
however. One has, for example. 


(2a) man "who?" (noun ends in -C) 

b) ya j lis-u (verb ends in -V) 

c) (participle ends in -V) 


breaks 


down. 


Various explanations are given for these exceptions, 
two of which (covering (2a, b) ) will be discussed 
in 8.6.1 and 8.6.2, though on the whole there are 
as many cases that fall outside the rule (e.g. (1)) 
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as fall within it, which makes the phonological criteria 
the weakest of the four types. 

4.2 Morphological 

More important are the remaining three types of cri- 
teria (the following three sections based on IS I: 38 ff. 
Zajjaji Id: 48-55, Farisi C As : 68-79, Ibn Faris 89-93, 

BatalyusI 59-79 and Anbarl Asrar: 10 ff.). 

4.2.1 Nouns 


(a) Occurence with the definite article, al-rajulu 
"the-man" 

(b) Occurence with indefinite -n (tanwln) . 
rajul-u- n 

man -nom-indef 

(c) Dual, rajul-ani "two men" 

men 2 

(d) Plural. ' al-zayd-una 

pi "the zayds" 

(e) Diminutive, ruwayj il "a small man" 

(f) For an adjective with -i suffix . zayd-i "like Zayd" 

-adj 


4.2.2 Verbs 


(a) Occur with the pronominal suffixes -a "dual", -u 
"plural", -tu "I", and the feminine marker -at. 

( 3 ) dhahab-a 

2 "they 2 went" 
dhahab-u "they went" 
dhahab-at "she went" 


(b) They are mutasarrif, i.e. they have a set of rela- 
ted morphological forms (cf. 3.3.2). 

(4) dhahaba "he went", yadhabu "he goes", dhahib 
"going" (active participle), madhhab "opinion", etc. 

4 . 3 Syntactic 

Syntactic criteria include the following. 

4.3.1 Noun 


(a) Occurence with a genitive particle, min zaydin 
"from- Zayd" 

u O C 

(b) Occurence with a modifier (na t) . ra julun aqilun 
"an intelligent man" 


(c) Can be predicated of (yusnadu ilayhi, cf. 6.6.1/ 
yukhbaru anhu "reported about"? less commonly yuhad- 
dathu anhu "can be spoken about") and can be used as 
a predicate (i.e. in non-verbal sentences, yusnadu / 
yukhbaru bihi) . 



"Zayd is a man". 
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(d) Occurrence with the vocative ;ya zaydu "Oh Zayd"! 

(e) Can occur at agent and object positions (cf. 2.7, 

Q 33, 35, 72 and Frank 1975 : 285) 144 

daraba zaydun ra julan 

hit zayd man "Zayd hit a man". 

Agent Object 

(f) Can pronominalize 
zaydun darab-tu-hu 

hit I him "As for Zayd, I hit him". 

(g) Occur possessed (as mudaf) 

ghulamu 1-ra jul-i 

boy def man gen "the boy of the man" 

It can be pointed out here that the category "noun" 
includes common and proper nouns and also numerals, adjec- 
tives, demonstratives, pronouns and relative pronouns. The 
basic criterion is substitutability at subject and 
object positions where all of these items can occur (cf. Q 
72 p. 128 and 2.7 e.g. (57)) for an explicit example). 145 

4.3.2 Verbs 

For verbs the most important syntactic criterion that 
Anbari gives (As: 11) is that they occur as predicate 

musnad/muxbar bihi/hadlth (cf. n. 227) (also cf. FarisI 
Id: 76) . Other criteria are the following: they occur 

with the non-governing particles qad "might, perfective", 
sawfa/sa- "future", and with governing particles 'an 
"subjunctive", 'in "conditional", and lam "negative". 
Also, they occur with the temporal nouns ghadan "tomorrow" 
and amsi "yesterday". 

(5) qad dhahaba "he has gone" 

sawf yadhhabu "he will go". 
yastati u 'an yadhhaba 

can that go -subjc "He can go". 

' in tadhhab ' adhhab 

if I go "If you go I'll go". 

lam yadhhab 

not "He didn't go". 

yadhhabu ghadan 

tomorrow "He'll go tomorrow". 
dhahaba amsi 

"He went yesterday". 

4.4 Semantic (cf. Frank 1975: 272 ff.) 

4*4.1 Nouns 

Semantically nouns are defined variously as forms which: 

(a) refer to bodies/individuals ('ashkha$) 

(b) refer either to bodies or non-bodies (=verbal nouns) 
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(c) can be predicated of 

(d) have non-temporal meaning 

(e) refer to a fixed referent at the time one uses the 
noun a 70 

4.4.2 Verbs' 

Verbs are defined as referring to an action (hadath) 
and a past or future time, or as words used to modify 
(wa$afa) something but which cannot be modified themselves. 

4.4.3 Partic les 146 

Finally, particles are defined as words which 
have a meaning by virtue of referring to something 
else . 


I have given relatively little space to the characte- 
ristics of participles because they are a heterogeneous 
class which have almost no uniquely defining morphological 
or syntactic characteristics. Syntactic criteria can 
be used to define sub-classes of the particles, as 
when Anbari (As: 12) divides them between those that 

do not (cf. 2.8), though such criteria do not set 
them off from the other classes (because verbs also 
govern but nouns basically do not in this particular 
example; cf. 2.4). In many accounts (e.g. Luma c 91, 
IH QN: 36) they are simply defined as what have neither 

the characteristics of noun or verb. 01 71 

4.5 Problems in the criteria 

The Arabic grammarians were fully aware that in 
searching for formal and semantic parameters for classi- 
fying words they had to find characteristics which 
were (1) unique only to the members of that class. 
Za.jja.ji * s definition of the noun makes this position 
clear. "A noun in Arabic is what is agent or object 
or what occurs in the context of agent or object. . . 
No noun lacks this characteristic, and nothing that 
is not a noun has this characteristic ". a 72 

To distinguish verbs from nouns, for instance, 
they note that a noun can serve as subject (agent) 
but a verb cannot (IS I: 39, In: 7). 

(6) dhahaba zaydun " Zayd went". 

but * dhahaba yaqumu 

went get up "get up went" 

Similarly, verbs do not take the definite article, 
nor do they occur as object of preposition, nor do 
nouns occur with sawfa, and so on for the criteria 
listed in 6. 1.-6. 4. 
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( 7 ) * al-yaqumu 

def get up "the get up" (stress on up) 

* marartu bi yaqumu "I passed get up" 

* sawf a rajulun 
future man 

However, while the criteria work in the clear cases, 
there are on the one hand sub-classes of items they do not 
work for, as the Arabic grammarians were well aware. 147 For 
example, the "verb" habbadha "how nice" lacks all the 
morphological characteristics of verbs (As 11, 12, IH QN: 
26) . There are nouns which cannot occur with the definite 
article and the indefinite -n (the pronouns) ; there are 
verbs which do not occur with qad or sawfa (habbadha again 
and the verbs of exclamation, cf. 4.8); there are nouns 
which do not occur modified or as possessed (mudaf, pro- 
nouns again); not all nouns refer to individuals (4.4.1a) 
since verbal nouns do not, and so on to cite but a 
few of exceptions. 

On the other hand there are criteria which succeed 
only in distinguishing one of the three classes against 
one of the other two, but not against both. For instance, 
not only nouns, but also particles (e.g. definite article) 
have a non-temporal meaning (4. 4. Id), and like verbs, 
particles do not refer to individuals (4.4.1a). Like verbs, 
temporal nouns (cf. 4.6.1) can be used to modify but 
are not modified themselves (Id: 53) ; active particles, 

a type of noun for the Basrans (4.7) occur with time 
adverbials in the same way verbs do (4.3.2; Ibn Faris: 93). 

Thus, of all the criteria, very few actually succeed 
in distinguishing their classes uniquely. I think perhaps 
the best (by consensus of the Arabic grammarians) are 
the following. 

For the verb, an item that can be predicate, but 
cannot be predicated of (4.3.2, Farisi Id: 76, As: 12, 
In: 7) a?3 and also an item that has both the meaning of action 
and time (4.4.2; IS I: 41, Id, 52 , 53 , 0174 Ibn Jinn! Khas III: 
98, 99) . This latter semantic definition distinguishes 

it on the verbal noun, which represents a timeless 
action, and from temporal nouns (like 'amsi) which represent 
only time. 

For the noun I think the best criterion is occurence 
as object of a preposition (perhaps originally due to Mubar 
rad I: 4) . 148 Zajjaji (Id 51, 52) I think effectively 

deals with a counterexample like kayfa "how" which never 
occurs with a preposition. 149 He says that this is a 
question for the function condition (hal) (Ap 3.2.1, cf. 2. 
3. 4. 1.1), and at this syntactic position one never 
finds prepositions anyway, so one would not expect 
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it with kayfa. 

Ibn Faris (91? wrongly I believe) ignores this expla- 
nation and suggests that his semantic definition (4.4.1 e, 
cf. Q 70) is the best, though he says only this is 
"near" (i.e. to being correct). 

Even so there are nouns which do have unique distribu- 
tions . 

(8) ya hanah "you so and sol hey you"! 

Hanah occurs only in vocatives. Saymari (353) rationalizes 
this by noting that one finds in vocatives what one 
does not find elsewhere (also Batalyusi 59 ff.), though 
it still stands as a conterexample . 

For the particle the negative definition discussed in 
4.4.3 (Q 71) became a standard one. 

4.6 Sub-classes 

Morphological, syntactic and semantic criteria were 
also used to define sub-classes. I will not go into great 
detail here, because under the careful examination 
of the Arabic grammarians the three individual word classes 
became perhaps more notable for their internal differences 
than for their coherency as classes. Moreover, it 
has been established that the word classes are defined by 
the intersection of criteria from all parts of the 
grammar, so that to define any qua word class or sub-class 
implies a discussion of quite a large segment of the 
grammar, and takes one into points covered in later 
chapters . 

To give some idea of the issues involved I will discuss 
three sub-classes of items. One will also note the 
implications for sub-divison of word classes in much of the 
material in the other chapter. I might caution that since 
some of the discussion involves points elaborated 
on in later chapters, the readers might want to delay 
these sub-sections until later. 

The three classes are circumstantial nouns (adverbs, 
(dhuruf) , the active participle, and the 'verb' of exclama- 
tion. I have chosen the circumstantial nouns because they 
provide a good illustration of the importance of syntax in 
word classification, the active participle because it illus- 
trates a class of words with a clear gradation between 
verbal and non-verbal properties, and the ’verb' of exclama- 
tion because it can be used to provide a detailed 
illustration of the type of argumentation that went into 
the Kufan-Basran debates (as idealized by post-ninth century 
grammarians, cf. # 1.2.1). 
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4.7 The circumstance (Dharf) 

The circumstance (Ap 3.1.3) dharf first of all desig- 
nates a class of words which tell in which place something 
lies or where or when an action takes place. a75 Another 
name for this class is the maful fihi "the object in it" 
the object which tells where and when an action occurs 
(IS Is 228 , As: 177) . 

In the earlier delimitation of this class (Mub IV: 338, 
IS I: 228, Luma C : 140 a 76 ) , words of this class cannot 
be marked by a preposition like fi "at" but instead 
serve as direct dependents of the verb. Mubarrad (IV: 
348) thus argues that jawfa "inside" is not a circumstance 
because it requires fl. a 77 150 

(9a) * zaydun jawfa 1-dar 

inside def-house 

z ay dun f i j awf-i 1-dar "Zayd is inside the house" 

at inside-gen house 


Cf . 


(10a) zaydun khalf-a- ka 

behind-acc-you "Zayd is behind you m" . 
b) * zaydun f i khalf i-ka 
at 

For Mubarrad 151 the circumstantial nouns are distin- 
guished from nouns which though designating an area, 
refer to a circumscribed one. Circumstantial nouns by con- 
trast designate a general area (cf. also Mujaz: 36, Farisi 
Id 641, following Sarraj) . Khalf for example is an area 
behind; dar "house" on the other hand is a specific place 
with specific dimensions and hence is not a circumstantial 
noun (and thus must be used with fi) . 152 

4.7.1 Dharf "circumstance" as word class vs. functional 
category 

With this class lexical and functional terminology 
are confounded by the Arabic grammarians (Diem 1970, 
Mosel 1975: 346). Qharf/maf C ul fihi 153 can refer to 

the word classes sketched above, or to the functional 
category which that class realizes. 

Zubaydi (KW: 48) illustrates this point most clearly 

when he defines three classes of words which govern the 
genitive case: prepositional particles like min "from", 
bi c "by meaning of", nouns (ism) like mithl "like", and 
ba c d "some of", and circumstantial words (dhuruf) like 
khalf "behind" and taht "beneath". Noun is ’opposed to cir- 
cumstance as one word class to another, a point which 
requires explanation if it is to square with the tri-par- 
tite division of words into noun, verb and particle. 
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There is no place for a fourth class, like circumstantials, 
though Sarraj (IS I: 235-236) does seem to suggest that the 
Kufan linguists Kisa'i and Farra' had this in mind (cf. n. 
156 below) . 

The impetus for distinguishing a new class of words 
opposed to nouns is clearly syntactic. The Arabic gram- 
marians note that certain words are either restricted 
exclusively to certain positions or typically occur at 
these positions. Thus, a word like C ind "at" for Mubarrad 
(IV: 340) only occurs as a circumstantial object, while 
words like khalf "behind", yawm "today" and 'amain in front" 
typically do (Sib I: 170 ff., Zub KW: 48, Luma C : 139, 

14 0). Conversely for Mubarrad a word like dar "house" 
or jawf "inside" cannot occur as circumstantial object, 

(cf. e.g. (9) above), while they do occur as object, agent, 
or topic. This distributional difference is clearly the 
basis of the noun-circumstance (ism-dharf) difference qua 
lexical class, I54 as Diem (1970) has noted. A noun, ism, 
is a word that occurs as direct object, agent or topic, 
a circumstance dharf one that occurs in the syntactic 
position of dharf (circumstance) . 

As noted above, words like khalf "behind" and yawm "day" 
occur in any syntactic position, and these are said to be 
(qua word class) either noun (ism) or circumstance (dharf ) 
(Mub IV: 328 ff, Zam 55) . Mubarrad goes to some pains to 
illustrate the distributional freedom of words of 
this type. 155 They occur as topic (mubtada' Ap. 2.1) just as 
a "noun" does. 

(11a) yawm-u 1- jum C ati sirtu f ihi (Mub IV: 328, 330) 
day nom Friday went I in-it 
"Friday was when I went". 

cf.b) zayd-un marartu bihi 
nom 

"Zayd was the one I passed by". 

(12a) xalf-u- ka wasi un 

behind nom you wide "The area behind you is wide" 

cf.b) zayd-un muntaliqun 

nom * "Zayd is leaving". 

They can become the derived agent in the passive construc- 
tion (6.5.1) 

(13a) sira bi zaydin j_amam-u- ka (Mub IV: 332) 
gone in front nom 

"With Zayd it was gone in front of you". 

cf.b) duriba zayd-un 

-nom "‘Zayd was hit". 

As circumstantial objects they are governed by the verb in 
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the accusative just as a noun occurring as direct object 
is (Mub IV: 341, cf. 6.1). 156 

4.7.2 Semantic unity, syntactic distinction? 

Diem (1970 part 4) has discussed these points in re- 
lation to Sibawaih and concludes that the contrast 
noun-circumstance (ism-dharf, qua word class) is a syn- 
tactic one (cf. 4. 6. 1.1) but that there is no distinction 
between them at a semantic level where they are both 
types of nouns. 

Diem is clearly correct about the syntactic basis 
of the distinction and certainly later writers (Ibn Jinni 
Luma C : 140, §aymari 304, Zam 55 — cf. n. 154 --, IH QN: 
231) had no hesitation in considering them a sub-class 
of noun. 

However, one can ask whether the semantic-syntactic 
contrast was considered as such by the Arabic grammarians 
themselves. As will be seen in chapter 9, this was in ge- 
neral not a strictly observed working distinction: the 
syntactic categories of agent, object, circumstance and so 
on were equally viewed, at least in the ideal situation, 
as semantic categories as well. This is not the place to 
discuss Diem's suggestions in detail, since his study 
is based mainly on Sibawaih, though it is relevant to note 
that Sibawaih never gave a general definition of "noun", 
preferring instead to identify this class by example, 
and even later grammarians had difficulty in reaching 
a satisfactory semantic characterization of them (cf. 
4.5). Moreover, Sibawaih himself seems to correlate the 
syntactic contrast with a semantic one. He says that words 
like khalf "behind" and taht "beneath" are "nouns which, 
however, can take the place of things" (I: 177). a78 It is 
not entirely clear what he means by the position of things 
('ashya'; though this is essentially what is found 
in Zamakhshari ' s summary discussed in note 154 above) but a 
guess is that some nouns (dharf) mark a place as well as 
serving typical functions of topic/agent, while some nouns 
only have the latter function. If this is the case, then 
one has the following schema. 

(14) ism "noun" = 

Semantics Syntax 

"things" ('ashya') topic/agent 

"circumstantials" circumstance (dharf) 

(dhuruf ) 

There are two semantic classes of nouns, "things" and cir- 

cumstantials (£huruf) . "Things" typically occur as agent 
or topic, circumstantials in the syntactic position 
of circumstance (dharf) , though some circumstantials also 
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occur as topic or agent. 157 In this interpretation the 
distributional distinction would mirror the semantic one. 

Certainly in Mubarrad (IV: 342) the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the idea in (14) in terms of a syntactic 
contrast and a semantic unity is quite clear. He notes 
that if the word wast "middle" takes a preposition it then 
loses the "meaning" of circumstance. 0679 

(15a) huwa wast-a 1-tariq "He is in the middle of the 
he -acc road wasta = circumstance road" 

b) fit wasat-i 1-batn "in the middle of the 

in middle-gen def-stomach stomach" 

wasat = noun, loses meaning of circumstance 

For Mubarrad the noun-circumstance distinction is not 
only a syntactic (distributional) difference, but also 
a semantic one. 158 

4.7.3 Mubarrad ' s treatment 

It will be instructive to consider Mubarrad' s formu- 
lation in more detail (Mub IV: 328-358) . He divides the 
circumstantial words into two classes, those which occur 
as both "noun" and "circumstance", which he calls muta- 
makkin "strong, proficient" (e.g. khalf "behind", yawm 
"today") and those which occur only as circumstance 
(ghayr mutamakkin, e.g. C ind "at (chez)", haytha "where, 
wherever" ) . 

It is not entirely clear what Mubarrad means by 
mutamakkin here (cf. 4. 7. 1.4 below). He seems to be 
following Sibawaih (I: 173, 175) who notes that some cir- 
cumstantial nouns have the property of "tamakkun" "control 
ability" more than others, which is to say that some 
of them are more likely to occur as agent or topic than 
others. For Sibawaih (also Saymari 312) the property 
of "tamakkun" is a scale, where no nouns are entirely 
restricted to the syntactic ^position of circumstance. 
Mubarrad, however, argues that c inda "at" and haytha are 
so restricted. 159 He says that what distinguishes them from 
the other circumstantial nouns (those which are not distri- 
butionally restricted) is that they do not designate 
a specific area: inda "at, about" is opposed to say khalf 

"behind", which is a definite direction. 160 Whatever the 
reason for the distributional restriction, the significant 
point is that Mubarrad can still consider c inda and 
haytha nouns because although they do not occur in 
the position of agent or topic, which for Mubarrad appa- 
rently was an important criterion for nounhood (cf. e. g. 
(11, 12)), there is a specific independent reason for 

this restriction. There is no distributional basis 
for distinguishing a new class of words, the circumstance. 
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because circumstantial nouns like khalf "behind", taht 
"beneath" and yawm "today" can occur not only as (syn- 
tactic) circumstance, but also as topic or agent, 
a criterial distribution for nouns (ism). c inda "at", 
and haytha "wherever" in theory can occur as agent 
or topic as well, except that they are prevented from 
doing so by the fact that they are ghayr mutamakkin. 

The picture that emerges in Mubarrad is that the 
noun-circumstance, ism-dharf contrast, qua word class, 
represents a sub-classification of nouns, where the 
sub-classification rests on distributional grounds: cir- 

cumstantial nouns are those that occur in the syntactic 
position of circumstance, as well as topic and agent? 
nouns (ism) are those that only occur as agent and topic. 

At the same time, the inclusion of all these words 
within the general class of "noun" (ism) also rests 
on distributional grounds: all occur as agent or topic, 

unless they are prevented from assuming these positions 
by an independent constraint (that which determines 
a noun to be ghayr mutamakkin) . 

4.7.4 The meaning of mutamakki n for the circumstantials 

As I mentioned above, it is not entirely clear what 
Mubarrad means by ghayr mutamakkin. 161 Nouns are usually 
said to be ghayr mutamakkin when they are invariable in 
case form (i. e. mabni, cf. 2.6) . A word like man "who" 
is ghayr mutamakkin "invariable" because it does not vary 
for case. c inda and haytha come close to fitting this des- 
cription, except that a noun is ghayr mutamakkin for a 
specific reason. This reason is usally that it contains 
(tadammana) the meaning of the particle 'a "yes-no" 
question (cf. 8.6.2). 

The reasoning is as follows: a particle is invariable 
in form, and when a noun includes the meaning of a par- 
ticle it too becomes invariable. Man "who?" for example, 
is invariable because it "contains" (tacjammana) the 
meaning of # a "yes-no marker" (cf. 8.6.2). 

Mubarrad (III: 171 ff.) follows this explanation 

for the invariability of form in nouns, but does not 
apply c it to inda or haytha? that is, he nowhere says 
that c inda is invariable because it contains the meaning 
of a particle. 162 Rather, as seen above, in this context 
he appears to means by ghayr mutamakkin "restricted 
to a single syntactic position". This is quite different 
from ghayr mutamakkin = "invariable in form" in the 
morphological sense. A word like man "who?" is invariable 
in form, but, as Mubarrad points out (III: 172), it has 
the full distributional privileges of a noun, occurring 
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in the context of regularly inflected nominative, accu- 
sative and genitive nouns. 

Mubarrad's use of mutamakkin = "full distributional 
privileges of nouns" seems not to have been subsequently 
adopted by most grammarians. 163 Ibn Jinni (Luma 1 ' : 140), 

Zamakhshari (55) and Ibn Hisham(QN: 231) all simply con- 
sider inda a noun. 

c 

Saymari (306) and Zamakhshari (55) distinguish inda 
as one of a class of nouns (including duhan "forenoon", 
masa' "afternoon") which occur only in the accusative 
(nasb) case and account for its distributional restriction 
to "the syntactic position of circumstance by the fact 
that it only has an accusative case (i.e. its morphological 
defectiveness limits its syntactic distribution) . Because 
of this it cannot occur as derived agent (e.g. (13)) 

above and 6.6.1) for example, since that category requires 
a nominative noun (Saymari 308, 528, IY II: 42, Ast I: 188). 

4.7.5 Later accounts 

Some later grammarians (Saymari 304 ff., Zamakhshari, 
55) 164 amend Mubarrad's account to include in the class 
of circumstantial nouns (dhuruf) not only locative nouns 
which can occur as direct accusative dependents of 
the verb, like khalf "behind" and yawm "day", but also 
nouns with a locative meaning but which require a preposi- 
tional marker, like dar "house" and masjid "mosque". 
Saymari distinguishes these as mubham (governed directly 
by a verb) and mukhtass (requiring a prepositional gover- 
nor) . In this conception a sentence like (9b) or one like, 

(16) zaydun f i 1 -dar 

in house "Zayd is in the house". 

would have a circumstantial complement just as (10a) does, 

(17) (=10a) zaydun khalf aka "Zayd is behind you". 

Here, perhaps more so than in Sibawaih and Mubarrad 
the circumstantials are distinguished on a semantic basis. 

4.8 The active participle (AP) 

The active participle is a form related to a verb 
(IS I: 144, Jumal: 84, Zam 226). 

For the Kufans the active participle was a type 
of verb, fitting into a three-termed tense system: 

past (madi) daraba "he hit" 

present (da'im) daribun "hitting" (AP) 

future (mustaqbal) yadrubu "he will hit/hits" 
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Its verbal characteristics include the ability to go- 
vern an accusative complement, its meaning, which indi- 
cates an uninterrupted action occurring at the present 
time, and its commutational properties, where it occurs 
in the same context as verbs. 

(18a) huwa daribun zaydan "He is hitting Zayd" . (AP) 
b) huwa yadrubu zaydan "He is hitting Zayd" . (verb) 

(19a) marartu bi rajulin daribun zaydan 

passed I by man gen hitting (AP) 

"I passed a man hitting Zayd". (AP) 
b) marartu bi rajulin yadrubu zaydan 

hitting (verb) 

"I passed a man hitting Zayd". 

The Basrans (Sirafi the elder, quoted in Zajjaji's 
Idah: 86 n. 1) rejected this claiming that the active 
participle was a noun, noting that it had typical nominal 
characteristics including (4.2.1, 4.3.1): occurence with 
the definite particle (al-) , the indefinite -n (tanwin) , 
ocurence as possessed (mudaf) and as governor of a 
genitive complement. 

(20a) huwa 1-daribu 1-ra jula / amsi 

he def hit(AP)def man yesterday 

"He is the one who hit the man yesterday" 

b) huwa daribu-n zaydan ghadan 

-indef tomorrow 

"He will hit Zayd tomorrow". 

c) huwa daribu zayd-in ' amsi 

hit Zayd-gen 
(possessed) 

"He hit Zayd yesterday". 

They further argued that from the fact that the active 
participle had certain verbal characterstics (which 
the Basrans acknowledged to be the case, IS I: 144ff.) it 
did not automatically follow that it was a verb. If one 
followed this line of reasoning strictly, then in 
the case of the particle 'inna "indeed", for instance, 
which governs one noun in the acusative and the other in 
the accusative and the other in the nominative, one would 
be obliged to call it a verb, since it has verbal governing 
properties . 

(21) ' inna zaydan munfaligun (cf. 2. 3. 6.1, 7.8) 

indeed Zayd-acc leaving-nom 
"Indeed Zayd is leaving". 

Sirafi presents a number of such arguments, all intended 
to show that verbal characteristics which the active par- 
ticiple has are not sufficient to justify its being 
considered of the class of verbs. 
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I will not follow this argument further 165 beyond 
noting that here one has a clear conflict between morpho- 
logical and syntactic criteria, where morphologically the 
AP is clearly a noun, whereas syntactically and seman- 
tically it has a number of verbal charactristics . In this 
case the morphological features win out (for the Basrans) 
though this is not always the case, as will be seen in the 
next section. 

4.8.1 Aspect 

A further facet of the active participle is its aspec- 
tual properties, which are tied to the case which its 
complement object takes. The basic division is between com- 
pletive and incompletive, where incompletive correlates 
with an accusative object, and indefinitely-marked AP, while 
completive correlates with a genitive complement and defi- 
nitely-marked AP. indefiniteness is shown by the indefinite 
(Ap. 1.5. 1.2), definiteness by lack of -n, sometimes with 
the addition of the definite article (cf. 4.8.2 below) (IS 
Is 144 ff., Zubaydi 176 ff.). 

(22a) huwa daribu-n zaydan ghadan 

he hitting-indef acc tomorrow 
"He will hit Zayd tomorrow", 
b) huwa daribu zayd-in ' amsi 
hitting -gen 

"He hit Zayd yesterday". 

The definite/genitive construction (22b) correlates 
with a nominal status not only in its resemblance to the 
possessive construction, 

(23) ghulamu zaydin (Mub IV: 148, IS I: 147) 
boy Zayd (Zayd's boy" 

which as seen above (4.3.1g) is one of the distinguishing 
feature of nouns, but also in its agreement characteristics., 
In 

(24a) marartu bi gawm-in mulazim-u-hum ' ukhwatu-hum 
passed I by people gen following pi them brothers-theirs 

(AP) (Mub IV: 148, IS I: 148) 
"I passed by some people whose brothers were 
following them". 

The active participle, mulazimuhum, takes plural form just 
as a noun would in this context (cf . n. 166 below) . By con- 
trast, in 

(24b) marartu bi gawm-in mulazim-i-him ' ukhwatuhum 
people gen (AP) gen them 
"I passed some people whose brothers were 
following them". 
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the AP has singular form in the same way an incompletive 
verb would. 166 

(24c) marartu bi qawmin yadrubu-hum ' ukhwatuhum 

hitting-them (sg) 

"I passed some people whose brothers were hitting them" 

There are two further complications to the governance 
properties of the AP and their correlation with aspect. 

First, it can happen that the genitive construction has 
the status of incomplete rather than completive verb (Mub 
IV: 149, IS I: 149, 150, Zam 82, 83), though only when the 
complement is indefinite. 

(25) hal 'anta ba c ithu dinarin li- hajatina 
Q ^ou sending dinar-gen to need our 

7 aw abda rabbin ' akha awn bin mikhraq 
acc brother 

"Are you sending a dinar to help us, or Abu Rabb, 
the brother of Awn bin Mikhraq"? 

In the first line of this poem, ba ithu dinarin is 
in a possessive relation, though the meaning is future. 

This is explained as follows. The indefinite -n is drop- 
ped from *ba C ithun (AP) for "simplicity" ( 9 istixf af an, i.e. 
morphologically less complex? cf. ML: 663), and as soon as 
the indefinite -n is dropped, the following noun will imme- 
diately assume genitive form. That is, the process moti- 
vating this change is the deletion of the -n (ba C ithun > 

ba ithu) , and this in turn automatically triggers the 
following genitive. 01 80 

This construction occurs only if the meaning is the 
same as if the indefinite -n had not been deleted. Sarraj 
underscores this point in his example (25) , where c abda 
in the second line is also object to ba C ithu. Syntactically 
it should also be in the genitive, but because the 
meaning is indefinite it takes the accusative form, as if 
one said ba ithun c abd-a rabbin "sending Abdu Rabb" 
(IS I: 150) . 

4.8.2 Irregularities 

A second set of irregularities is illustrated in 
the following (IS I: 152, 153). 

(26a) huwa 1-daribu zaydan 
he def-hit (AP) acc 
"This is the one who will hit Zayd" . 
b) hum 1-darib-una zaydan 
they hit (AP) -pi 

"They are the ones who will hit Zayd". 
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(26c) hum 1-darib-u zayd-in 167 
pi gen 

"They are the ones who hit Zayd" . 

d) huwa 1-darib-u 1-rajul-i 

nom gen 

"He is the one who hit the man". 

e) huma 1-darib-a zaydan (Bat 217) 

2*2 

"They (dual) will hit Zayd". 


In all of these the active participle is marked by the 
definite article. (26a, b) cause no problems; the AP 
governs an accusative complement. (26c, d) are anomalous. 
In (26c, d) one has the definite article along with a gen- 
itive complement, items which in normal noun-noun con- 
structions are mutually exclusive (Ap 1.5. 1.2, cf. 1.6 e.g. 
(7)). One can have, for example, 

(27a) ' al-ghulam-u 

def boy nom "the boy" 

and 

(27b) ghulam-u zayd-in 

boy nom gen "Zayd’s boy" 

but not. 


(27c) * ' al-ghulam-u zayd-in 

where the definite article and genitive complement co-occur. 
These two do co-occur in (26c, d) , however. 


As will be discussed at greater length in chapter 
8, Arabic grammarians were not content with pure des- 
criptive statement, but also attempted to explain the 
reasons behind the grammatical structures. In the case 
of (26c) their reasoning was along the following lines. 
The -n of daribuna 168 is similar in form to the indefinite 
-n (tanwin) . 


(28a) hum darib-una 1-ra jul-a "They will hit the man", 
pi acc 

b) huwa daribu-n 1-rajula "He will hit the man", 
indef 


In both the active participles govern an accusative com- 
plement in the same way a verb does. However, they 
are different in that the -n of daribuna (with pi suffix) 
can stand with the definite article, whereas the indefinite 
-n (28b) cannot. 

(29a) hum il-darib-una 

pi "The are the ones who hit", 
b) *huwa 1-daribu-n 


indef 
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Sarraj concludes "...just as the -n (of (29a)) can stand 
with the definite article, so can the genitive occur with 
the definite article" (26c; IS I: 153). a 81 169 

This reasoning may be attractive, though it is not 
convincing. The plural suffix -una also occurs in other 
types of nouns, e.g. muslimuna, and here the definite 
article does not occur with -n + genitive complement. 

(30a) * ' al-muslim-una 1-bilad-i 

def muslim pi cities gen 
muslim-u 1-bilad-i 

pi gen 

"the Muslims of the cities" (Ap 1.5. 1.2) 

This rule only works in the context of the active parti- 
ciple, as Mubarrad (IV: 146) would appear to concede. 

The case of (26d) is explained by reference to 
another related construction. 

(31) huwa 1-hasan-u 1-wa jh-i "He is handsome of 
he def-good-nom def-f ace-gen face". 

(26d) resembles (31) , and the combination of 'al + noun 
(daribu)^ + al + genitive in (26d) is said to be based on 
an anology with (31) (IS I: 153, Ibn Jinni Khas I: 183, 
304) . (31) is a complicated structure in its own right, 

and a full explanation would take up more space than there 
is time for here (cf. Carter 1972a for the basic back- 
ground) . It can be noted, since reference will be made to 
(31) in the next section, that the relation between 'al- 
hasanu 1-wajh-i is the same as that between 'al-daribu 1- 
rajul-i. That is, both hasan and darib are nouns derived 
from verbs and both can govern an accusative complement 
as well as genitive, so that besides (31) one has, 

(32a) huwa 1-hasan-u 1-wa jh-a 

def* def -acc "He is the handsome of 

face". 


parallel to, 

(32b) huwa 1-darib-u 1-ra jul-a (=26a) 
nom def-man-acc 

"He is the one who will hit the man". 

Finally, (26e) (cf. Mubarrad IV: 145, Saymarl 221, 222, 
Bat/ 217, ML: 842), a rather rare example (FarisI Id: 529) 
and one not discussed (avoided?) by Sarraj, though attested 
in poetry, has an accusative complement to a dual AP, 
whose final -n has been deleted as if in a possessive cons- 
truction (cf. e.g. (26c and Ap. 1.5. 1.2). This deletion of 
-n is explained as simplification (takhfifan "lightening") 
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of the construction in the same way as that in e.g. (25) 
above. 170 

To summarize, the Arabic grammarians outlined two 
basic syntactic constructions with the active participle: 

(33a) indefinite form AP + accusative complement = 
verbal-type construction = incompletive 
huwa daribun zaydan ghadan "He will hit Zayd 
indef acc tomorrow" . 

(33b) definite AP form + genitive complement = 
nominal-type construction = completive 
huwa daribu zayd-in ’ amsi "He hit Zayd 

gen yesterday" . 

This classification fits these constructions into 
general principles of Arabic grammar, where the accu- 
sative form (the object complement in these examples) 
is the form par excellence of a verbal governor (Mub 
IV: 299) , while the genitive is the case form unique to 
nominals (Zajjaji Id: 107, Paris! 'Aq: 204 ff.). 

It is clear that writers like Mubarrad and Sarraj are 
more interested in drawing out these similarities than in 
simply defining the AP as a verb or noun. 171 Within these 
two basic patterns a number of more or less irregular 
cases are accounted for as formal deviations from the 
norm (e.g. (25)), by analogical influence from related 

patterns (26d, e) , or by the special properties of 
the morphemic elements involved (26c). 

4.9 The 'verb' of exclamation 

The final example that I will discuss concerns 
the debate over the classification of the so-called ’verbs’ 
of exclamation. 

(34) ma ' ahsana zaydan "How good Zayd is"! 

One of the Basran-Kufan arguments was over whether 
these are verbs (Basra) or nouns (Kufa) . The two analyses 
are, 

(35) ma ' ahsana zaydan 

Kufa: Top Com Specifier to comment = Nominal sentence 
Basra: " 

Verb Obj of verb = Nominal sentence with S 

embedded in comment 

Anbari (In: 126-148, # 15) discussed this debate in de- 
tail, and I think it will be instructive to reproduce much 
of his presentation in order to give an insight into the 
style of the ln?af and the richness and precision of its 
argumentation. This particular question is interesting 
(though not unique) in that it involves arguments from the 
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levels of phonology, morphology, syntax and semantics. 

I will follow Anbari ' s own order in summarizing this 
argument, which is to present the Kufan arguments first, 172 
then the Basran, including any Kufan counterpoints to the 
Basran arguments, and to conclude with the Basran refu- 
tation of the Kufan positions. 

4.9.1 Kufan arguments 

(1) ' ahsana "good" (= / af c ala) is not mutasarrif 
(cf. 3.3.2) . It has a single fixed form and unlike other 
"verbs" does not have perf ect/imperf ect/verbal noun/ 
AP/PP and other derived forms. In this respect it resembles 
nouns, which also tend to have either a single form, or a 
relatively limited number of related forms (especially, 
only diminutive/plural forms) . 

(2) These verbs have a diminutive form, and the 
diminutive is associated exclusively with nouns. 

(36) yama ' umayliha ghizlanan shadan-na lana 

how pretty/dim ghazelles weaned f/pl for-us 
"How pretty are women (poetic image) weaned for us", 
'umayliha = diminutive of 'amlaha "beautiful" 

(3) Where the of the root = w/y, the w/y does not 

change form when it is followed by /a/. This is typical 
of nouns (Mub I: 109, 111, Mun I: 274 ff.) but contrasts 

with verbs, where in this context the sequence w/y + /a/ 
gives /a/ (Mub I: 104, Mun I: 267, 268). 

(38) ' aqwama > ' aqama "make s.o. stand" 

(4) The interpretation of 

(39) ma ' ahsana zaydan "How good Zayd is"! 
is, according to the Basrans, 

(40) shay ' un ' ahsana zaydan "Something made Zayd 

s.t. make good zayd good". 

However, given this interpretation, then 

Q 

(41a) ma ' a dhama al laha 

great God "How great God is"! 

would be, 

(41b) shay ' un 'a dhama al laha "Something made God 

great" ! 

which is impossible, since nothing made God magnificent. 

4.9.2 Basran arguments 

In favor of the verbal interpretation the Basrans 
give three arguments . 
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(1) The first person object in this context is -ni. 

The first person object has two forms, -ni after verbs, 

-i after nouns. 

(42) ra ' a-ni "He saw me". 

Eayt-i "my house" 

In the class of words under dispute, the -ni form is used. 

(43) ma ' ahsana-ni "How good I am"! 

The Kufans refute this noting that there are in fact 
nouns which take -i. 

(44) qat-ni "beware of me" 

to which the Basrans reply that such nouns are exceptional 
and that in any case, (a) they have the semantic value 
of imperative verbs, hence the use of the verbal variant 

-ni . 

(45a) qat-ka min zaydin = ' ikf if bihi 
you from zayd refrain him 

"Finish with him". 

(b) One can equally use the -i marker here. 

(45b) qat-i 

In this respect they contrast with 'ahsana, which 
only allows the verbal variant. 

(2j Secondly, in a direct object the choice of definite 
or indefinite is free, and this is the case in the current 
example . 

(46) ma / ahsana 1-ra jul-a "How good the man is"! 

def acc 

ma ' ahsana ra julan "How good a man is"! 

However, if they are considered nouns, then the accu- 
sative complement must be a specifier (cf. (35)) and spe- 
cifiers are only indefinite (Ap 3.2.2, Mub III: 32, IH QN: 
237), hence the nominal analysis of (35) does not work. 

The Kufans reply that one does have examples from 
poetry of definite specifiers (tamyiz) . 

(47) al-shu c ri 1-riqab-a 

def hairs def neck-acc "hairy of neck" 

Shu c r is the plural of the 'af c ala form 'ash C ara "hair" 
and it governs a definite accusative noun in (47). 

The Basran rejoinder here is that the accusative can 
be explained by reference to the construction, 

(48) / al-hasana 1-wa jh-a (cf. 4.8.2 e.g. (31, 32)) 

nice def-face-acc "handsome of face" 
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In this construction one has a noun hasana governing a de- 
finite noun in the accusative , 173 and the example of (47) 
is formed by analogy with this. They conclude this ar~ 
gument by noting that examples of a definite specifier 
construction are rare in attested texts, and in the case 
of inherently definite specifiers like pronouns, personal 
names, and demonstratives, non-existent. 

(3) 'af C ala has the form of a past verb, cf. ' akrama 
"be hospitable". If it were a noun, then in, 

(49) ma 7 ahsana zaydan 

good "How good Zayd is"! 

Top Com 

one would expect a nominative comment, * f ahsan-u. 

Defending the nominal status of ' ahsana, the Kufans 
say that ' ahsana is invariable in form (mabni, 2.6) 
because like other invariable nouns (cf. 8.6.2) it contains 
the meaning of an unexpressed particle (4.7.4): ma "how" 
is invariable because it contains the meaning 'a "yes-no 
question"; ma "whatever" (conditional) contains the 
meaning of 'in "if", and in like fashion 'ahsana contains 
the particle meaning "exclamation". 

The Basrans reply that in the following two sentences 
it is ma "what/whatever" that contains the 'hidden' 
particle . 

(50a) ma taf alu 

what you-do "What will you do"? 
b) ma taf c al ( ' af c al ) "Whatever you do (I'll do)". 

By the same reasoning in 

(50c) ma ' ahsana zaydan 

ma should contain the meaning of "exclamation" rather 
than the 'verb' 'ahsana. 174 But in this case if ma, not 
'ahsana contains the meaning of the particle, then there 
is no reason for 'ahsana to be invariable in form, since 
invariability in nouns correlates with the inclusion 
of the meaning of a particle. Hence they conclude that 
the form 'ahsana is accounted for by assuming that it is a 
past tense verb. 

4.9.3 Basran rejoinders 

Anbari ends by replying to the original Kufan points. 
(1) The Basrans acknowledge that 'afala is invariable, 
but note that there are verbs, accepted as such by 
the Kufans, which are similar in this respect. c Asa 
"maybe" and laysa "be not" (cf. 3.3.2 e.g. (20)) are 
also invariable (ghayr mutasarrif) . Thus, "the fact of in- 
variability does not prove that they (verbs of exclamation] 
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are nouns" (In: 138) . Anbari goes on to give a reason 

for their invariability. In meaning they are restricted 
to describing a current state of affairs and if they 
were variable (mutasarrif) they would have meanings asso- 
ciated with the different forms (perfect, imperfect, 
active participle), which would be impossible. 

(2) The Basrans give three explanations for the exis- 
tence of a diminutive, of which I will summarize two. 175 
They say that the 'verbs' of exclamation are correlated 
(hamlan ala) with nouns of comparison, with which they 
share both a common form and a meaning, that of "emphasis" 
or "comparison" (tafdil) . 

(51a) ma ' ahsana zaydan "How good Zayd is"! 
b) zaydun 7 ahsan-u 1-qawm-i 

best-nom def-people-gen (comparative) 
"Zayd is the best of the people". 

The comparative noun has a diminutive, and the 'verb' 
of exclamation takes its diminutive by analogy with this. 

(52a) ghulamuka ' uhsayin-u 1-qhulm-an 

best/dim-nom def-boys-acc 
"Your boy is the best (diminutive) of boys", 
b) ma 9 uhsayina zaydan 

"How good (diminutive) Zayd is". 

They note that the similarity between the forms is a close 
one, to the extent in fact that those forms that do 
not have a comparative noun form also do not have a verb 
of exclamation. 

c c 

(53) *' a raja 1-qawmi ( ' a raj "lame" not used as 
lame comparative or verb of 

* ma ' a raja zaydan exclamation) 176 

Secondly, the fact that the verb of exclamation has a 
nominal trait (diminutive) 177 does not prove anything, 
since an item can have a characteristic of another class 
without it being a member of that class. a 82 

(3) In regards to the Kufan point about phonological 

form, the Basrans note that there are in fact verbs which, 
exceptionally, do not undergo the rule w/y + /a/ > a . 178 

(54a) ' astahwadha "overcome" 

b) hawila "become cross-eyed" 179 

Anbari also again notes that an item's conforming 
to some of the traits of another class does not prove it is 
of that class . 180 

(4) Finally, the Basrans explain the meaning, 

(55) shay ' un* 9 a c dhama 1 laha "Something made God great" 
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should not be interpreted literally, but rather should 
be taken as a factual statement ('ikhbar) "How great 
God is"!, with the special exclamatoryy form employed 
for rhetorical emphasis (mubalagha) . They note that while 
nothing can prevent the word allaha from being employed 
in this or any other syntactic construction, the meaning 
intended does not necessarily have to be that typically 
associated with that construction (cf. 9.2.2). 

4,9.4 Conclusion 

Anbarl decides in favor of the Basrans, though 
he presents the issues and arguments with enough clarity 
that the modern reader can still exercise his or her 
own judgment. 181 I would tend to give the edge to the 
Kufans. The phonological argument and most of the argu- 
ments concerning morphological form favor a nominal 
analysis, and I think the Basran appeal to the comparative 
noun (4.9.3, point (2)) as an analogical link for the 
diminutive form in the 'verb* of exclamation only tends 
to reinforce the Kufan claims that it is a noun (cf. 
also note 38) . The syntactic arguments perhaps favor 
the Basrans, though if one accepted the Kufan analysis 
involving a definite specifier it would not be the 
only place in the grammar where a rather marked cons- 
truction entailed a unique syntactic analysis (4.9.2, 
point (2) ) . 

In any case, the important point here is not who 
won the argument, but rather the demonstration that 
the Arabic grammarians recognized the existence of 
difficult, borderline cases, and applied general linguistic 
principles in resolving them. 



5 

THE NOUN PHRASE 


5.1 What is a noun phrase and what does it do? 

Under the influence of transformational-generative 
syntax the term 'noun phrase' has become quite well estab- 
lished in modern linguistic terminology. For our purposes 
of comparative linguistic theory, however, rather than 
assume this structural unit or give it one formal defi- 
nition or another, it is better to ask what a noun 
phrase (NP) does, 182 what its function is. It could turn 
out that a linguistic theory could do without the noun 
phrase as a structural unit, and yet describe the data 
in as economical a form as a theory which uses the 
notion of NP. 

The function of a noun phrase is to define the distri- 
butional coherency of a group of items which characteris- 
tically occur together. Thus, in the following set 
of sentences, "a very big balloon" can be observed to act 
as a unit in that it moves as a whole in the different 
constructions . 

(la) I saw a very big bal loon 

A very big balloon was seen 

It was a very big balloon that I_ saw 

What I saw was a very big bal loon 

Moreover, if one tries to move any of the parts of 
this group alone, the result will be incorrect. 

(2) *I_ balloon saw a very big 

* Very big was seen a balloon 

The prime justification for recognizing the unit NP 
is thus distributional. 

The notion of NP was developed as a formal construct 
within the framework of constituency grammar (Wells 1947, 
Chomsky 1957) . I defined the basis of constituency 
grammar in 2.9.2 above. Items are related to each other 
by virtue of their inclusion in a larger whole. "A very big 
balloon" receives its distributional coherency because 
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each of the constituent items are a part of a larger 
whole, the NP. Chomsky (1957) formalizes the* structure 
of the NP in terms of phrase structure rules, which, 
for the example of (1) might be summarized as follows. 


(3) NP > Det Adj P N 

Adj P > Adv Adj 


(4) 


NP" 

! 

N 



saw 


Adj | 

I 

big balloon 


If a rule (e.g. passivization) has to refer to 
the unit "a very big balloon" it does not refer to each in- 
dividual constituent, but rather to the whole unit, NP. 


Now, the question is, is this the only way that the co- 
herency of the unit "a very big balloon" can be repre- 
sented? The answer is 'no'. As seen in chapter 2 another 
way of representing relations between items is in terms 
of dependency relations. In dependency terms the example 
cited here would be as follows (Tesniere 1959) . 


(5) saw 



Balloon is head to big and a, and big is head to very. It 
can be seen that the distributional coherency of this 
group of words is assured in dependency terms by reference 
to the notion of head -- the dependents of the head noun 
balloon will move wherever it moves, so that if balloon 
is made subject as in, 

(6) A very big balloon was seen 
its dependents will follow it to subject position. 

5.2 The noun phrase components in Arabic theory 

With these preliminaries in mind, we can move to 
Arabic treatment of the noun phrase, where the question 
will be, how is the coherency of a unit like "a very 
big balloon" accounted for? 

Before doing this, however, it is relevant to ask 
what structural classes one might expect to be included 
in the noun phrase in Arabic theory, what items contract 
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relations within a noun phrase. The obvious answer is that 
one should look at the noun-noun relations in Arabic theory 
(as opposed say to verb-noun relations, which are Consti- 
tuents' of the sentence). Jurjani summarizes these 
succinctly in the introduction to his Dala'il (f-q) de- 
fining which nouns are related (muallaq) to each other. 

(7a) Topic and comment (mubtada^ and khabar; Ap 2.1) 

b) Noun-modifier (matbu c -tabi c ; Ap 5) 

c) Noun-possessor (mu^af-mu^af 'ilayhi; Ap 4.2) 

d) Noun-condition (ism-fral; Ap. 3.2.1) 

e) Verbal nouns-its complements (ma$dar-$ila) 

f) Active/passive participle-complement (Ap 6.2.2, 

6.3.2) 

g) Noun ( specif ied) -specif ier (mumayyaz-tamyiz or 

tabyin ; Ap 3.2.2) 

The topic-comment relation (cf. e.g. (la, 2a) in 

2.1.1) is a predicative one, so this does not count as a 
relation in terms of the noun phrase. I will not deal 
with the special problems of nominalizations (7e) in 
this study, nor with the AP/PP-noun relation ( 7 f ) , 
though this is touched on in 4.8. This leaves cases (7b-d) 
and (7g) . 

The condition hal concerns sentences like, 

(8) j a ' a z ay dun rakib-an 

came zayd riding-acc " Zayd came riding", 
tial 

The question is, should tSkiban be considered in a cons- 
truction with zayd or with ja'a, or with both? I think 
the third is the best answer, though I would claim 
that in Arabic theory it is more closely linked to the 
verb than to the agent zayd. The following points are 
relevant (Zam 61 ff., IY II: 55 for general discussions). 

(1) It is of the category fadla "optional item" (cf. 

2.4.2) , a category which includes optional sentence 
level elements (the modifiers, for example, discussed 
below (2.3.2) are not fadla, though they are optional 
items) . 

(2) The condition is said to resemble the circums- 

tantial (locative) object (dharf or maf c ul fihi, 4.6.1) 
in meaning, being paraphasable as fi hal x "in the 

condition of x" (e.g. ja'a zaydun fi hadhihi 1-hal/fi 
hali rukubin "Zayd came in the condition of riding") . 
In this sense it modifies the verb in that it describes 
the situation the action takes place in (Mub IV: 300) . 

(3) Related to the second point, one of the earlier 

grammars (ZajjajI Jumal: 35) regarded the hal as one 
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.of the types of objects (cf. 6.1), where the objects are 
all in a direct relation to the verb. 183 

(4) The condition is considered a types of secondary 

comment (khabar, IS I: 259, Jurjani Dal: 133). In (8) 

rakiban acts as a second predicate to zaydun . 184 

(5) It is governed by the verb in the accusative. 

(6) It can be fronted before the verb (rakiban ja'a 
zaydun) a possibility not open to noun modifiers (unless 
the modified item is fronted as well) . 

The main evidence for its status as a noun modifier is 
that its function is to describe (wasafa) either the agent 
or the direct object of the sentence. It acts as a secon- 
dary comment to this noun, as noted in (4) above. 

I would suggest that formally the condition is 
sentence level item, while semantically it is linked 
to both a noun, an agent or object, and to a verb as their 
modifier. I would note that Jurjani (Dal, introduction) 
considers the hal to be in relation to the verb. 

The second problematic case concerns the tamyiz or spe- 
cifier. Two types can be distinguished (cf . also Zam 213) . 

(9a) c ishruna dirham-an "20 dirhams" 
dirham acc 

specifier 

b) tasabbaba 1-f aras-u araq-an "The horse dripped 

dripped def-horse-nom sweat-acc sweat" . 

specifier 

In the case of (9a) there is a significant difference 
between Sibawaih and the later grammarians. In Sibawaih 
(I follow Carter 1972a here) the specified item governs 
the specified in the accusative, as one noun to another. 
In (9a) ishruna governs dirhaman. This construction 
is like that of a possesed noun to a possessor (5.3.1) 
except that the genitive case, the usual case of the 
gossessor, is prevented from occurring by the -n of 
xshruna. The reasoning runs as follows. This -n is said 
to resemble the indefinite -n (tanwin Ap 1.5. 1.1.1, cf. 
2.7.3), where the indefinite -n acts as a barrier (fasl) 
to a possessive complement. Thus just as one cannot have 

(10a) * ghulamu-n zayd-i- n 

boy indef gen-indef 

so also one cannot have, 
c 

(10b) * ishru-na dirham-in 
20 -n gen 

Q 

with a genitive complement to ghulamu-n and ishru-na. 
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Among the later grammarians the generalization was for- 
mulated that all accusative case forms are due either 
to the influence of a verbal governor (Mub IV: 299) or to 
something which has the meaning of or resemblance to a verb 
(Mub II: 32, Ibn Kaysan 110, In$af: 50) . 185 Accordingly , in 
(9a) the accusative is said c to be due to the governance of 
c ishruna, but only because c ishruna resembles the active 
participle, which in turn resembles a verb. c ishruna 
governs in the accusative, though only through this resem- 
blance (Zajjaji idah: 135, Zam 65, Asrar: 198) . 

Jurjani, (Muqt: 580 ff.. Dal introduction, following 

Farisi Id: 579, also Zam 65) distinguishes (9a) from (9b) 
in that in (9a) one noun is related to another, while in 
(9b) a verb (ta^abbaba) is related to the specifier as its 
governor. In the first case, (9a) the specifier completes 
the noun (i.e. takes a position analogous to a possessor), 
while in (9b) it completes a sentence (kalam, i.e. serves 
as a verb complement) . 

Thus, (9b) is a relation of verb to noun; (9a) for many 
grammarians (SIbawaih, Mubarrad, Sarraj, Farisi) is clearly 
a relation of noun to noun while for others (Zajjaji, Za- 
makhsharl) the relation may be mediated via a resemblance 
to a verb. 

In the following I shall follow the earlier grammarian: 
and include examples like (9a) among the noun phrase 
relations. I will, however, leave the condition (fral) out 
of further discussion pending further clarification of its 
status . 

5.3 Noun-noun relations 

It is now possible to summarize the (non-predicative) 
noun-noun relations in Arabic grammatical theory. I 
will first discuss them individually, and then consider 
to what extent the noun phrase was treated as a coherent 
unit by the Arabic grammarians (5.4). 

The noun phrase relations can be summarized as follows 

(11a) specified + specifier (cf. (9a) and attendant 
discussion) 

c ishruna dirhaman "20 dirhams" 
specified specifier 

(lib) possessed (mudaf) + possessor (mudaf 'ilayhi) 
thalathatu rijal-i- n "three men" 

3 men gen indef 

sadlgu rajul-i- n "a friend of a man" 
man gen indef 
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Q 

(lie) the various modifiers (tawabi ) 

zaydun il- c aqil-u "the intel ligent -Zayd" 
def intelligent 

marartu bi rajul-i- n dharif-i- n "I passed a 
passed I by man-gen-indef kind-gen-indef kind man" 
d) relative pronoun (ism maw§ul) + relative clause 

(sila) 

' al ladhi ra' aytu-hu zaydun "The one I saw is 
who saw I him Zayd". 

rel pro rel clause 

As will be seen, the relative clause technically 
can be subsumed under (11c) , though given its prominence 
in modern western grammatical theory I think it will 
be of interest to discuss it separately. 

In the rest of this section I will look more closely 
at the possessed-possessor (lib) , noun-modifier (11c) 
and relative clause (lid) relations. 

5.3.1 Possessed-possessor 

Nouns are related directly to each other as possessed 
(mu<Jaf) to possessor (mudaf 'ilayhi) , where the possessor 
takes the genitive (-i) case form. 

(12) ghulamu rajul-i- n "a boy of a man" 

boy man gen indef 

However, the status of the possessed (mudaf) as 
governor (amil) of the' possessor is not straightforward. 
Mubarrad (IV: 136 ff.) considers noun-noun and genitive 
particle-noun relations to be types of possessive ( 'idafa) 
constructions. In 

(13) l^L rajul-i-n "for a man" 
for man gen indef 

(14) min rajul-i-n "from a man" 

rajulin is said to be a possessor of a particle, li, min. 

The possessive construction is thus seen as a cross-cate- 
gorical construction in which the 'possessed' can be 
either noun or genitive particle. Grammarians after 
Mubarrad (e.g. IS I: 497) distinguish the two constructions 
as possessive vs. prepositional genitive ('i<Jafa vs. 
majrur bi harf jarr) , 186 though still they are both discussed 
within the same major section. 

Possessive relations like (12) are considered equi- 
valent to preposition + genitive constructions of the type, 

(15) ghulamun li rajul-i-n "a boy of a man" 

boy for man gen-indef 
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That is, basically the noun-noun genitive reduces to 
a type of noun + genitive particle construction, a point I 
will consider at greater length in 9. 2. 2. 2. 5. 

However, not all possessive relations involving 
two nouns (e.g. (12)) are explained by reference to the 

particle-noun construction. A second type of possessive 
relation concerns certain numerals ("3-10" and ”100", 
"1000") which simply govern the following noun in the 
genitive, without an analogy to the genitive particle 
+ noun construction (IS Is 379, As: 222). 

(16) xamsatu ri jal-i-n "five men" 

5 men gen 

mi ' atu rajul-i-n "100 men" 

100 man gen 

Thirdly, a class of possessed nouns (consisting of de- 
rived, mushtaqq, nouns) is distinguished as not being para- 
phrasable with a genitive particle. 

(17) huwa daribu zayd-i-n 

he hit Zayd-gen-indef "He hit Zayd" . 

<Jaribu is an active participle, a nominal form regularly 
derived from a verb (4.6.2). The relation between daribu 
and its object, zaydin, a noun in the genitive, is 
simply that of noun to noun, with daribu as the governor 
(cf. 4.6.1 for discussion). Zamakhshari ((82), also Zubaydi 
178) distinguished these objects as ma^rur lafdhiyyan 
'genitive in form' as opposed to majrur manawiyyan 'geni- 
tive in meaning' , which is represented by the genitive of 
( 12 ) . 187 

Q 

5.3.2 Modifiers, tawabi 

The third class of noun complements that I will consi- 
der are referred to collectively as tawabi, 'modifiers' 
(lit. 'followers') because thgy follow the case inflection 
of the noun they modify. Ibn Aqil's summary is representa- 
tive (also IS II: 17, Ibn Kaysan 111, Jumal: 13, Farisi 

Id: 896) : 

(18) "They are nouns which completely share 
the inflection of the noun they modify." 

(II : 190 ) a 83 188 

Five sub-classes are recognized, which I will outline 
briefly here. 

The descriptive adjective (na c t or sifa/wasf, the three 
terms are used interchangeably generally; cf. Mosel 287-89, 
Owens to appear b, note 4) generally agrees with the noun 
it modifies in gender, definiteness, number, as well as 
case (IS II: 21, Zajjaji Jumal: 13, Zamakhshari 116, Asrar: 
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294, Ibn Hisham QN: 287? Mubarrad IV: 281 ff. on agreement 
in definiteness) . 189 

(19) ' al-rajul-u 1-dharif-u 

def man nom def nice nom "the nice man" (nom) 

' al-ri jal-u 1-dhuraf a ' -u 

men nice/pl-nom "the nice men" (nom) 

I will discuss the descriptive adjective in more detail 
in section 5. 4. 2. 2. 

The conjunct ( c atf or c atf al-nasq) is a noun 
which occurs after one of ten (Ibn Jinni Luma ; coordinating 
conjuctions, the most basic of which is wa "and". 

0 

(20) ja' a zaydun wa amrun "Zayd and Amr came". 

The emphasis (ta'kid) consists either of a small set of 
nouns like nafs "self", kull "all", or simply repeats 
the modified noun (or verb; ta'kid lafcpii, emphasis 
by form/pronunciation) . 

(21a) la' a zaydun nafs-u- hu 

self nom-his "Zayd himself came", 
b) la' a zaydun zaydun "Zayd came". 

The explicative ( atf bayan) specifies the modified 
noun by identifying one from a group (cf. Talmon 1981). 

(22) marartu bi walad-i- ka zayd-in 

passed I by son gen your gen 

"I passed your son Zayd". 

Here one identifies which son of many is intended by 
identifying him as Zayd (cf . below, this section) . 

The permutative (badal) is a noun which in some 
way completes and complements the meaning of the modified 
noun. I will give only two examples here, though anywhere 
from four (Mubarrad) to six (Ibn Hisham) are recognized. 

(23) ' akaltu 1-raghif-a thulth-a- hu 
ate I def-bread-acc third acc its 
"I ate a third of the loaf of bread". 

c c 

'a jaba-ni zaydun ilm-u- hu 

pleased me nom nom his 

"Zayd pleased me with his learning". 

The various sub-classes of the modifiers are defined 
lexically, morphologically, semantically and syntactically, 
some examples of which I will give here. Lexically the em- 
phasis (ta'kid) is restricted to a very small class 
of nouns, or to a copy jDf the preceding noun (e.g. (21b)). 

Morphologically the atf bayan, explicative, and the 
permutative (badal) musf be underived nouns (ghayr 
mushtaqq) , while the na c t, descriptive adjective, must 
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be derived from a verb, or must be able to be construed 
as derived. Semantically the explicative and permutative 
are distinguished in that the explicative picks out 
one from many while the permutative has the same unique 
referent as the noun it modifies. In, 

(24 = (22)) marartu bi waladika zaydin "I passed your 

son Zayd" . 

Anbari (As: 296) explains that Zayd is explicative if Zayd is 
one son of many. However, if 'you' have only one son, Zayd 
would be permutative (badal) since it simply adds infor- 
mation about the same referent. 190 Syntactically the 
C atf, conjunct, is distinguished from the others inasmuch 
as it must occur with a conjunction, while the emphasis, 
unlike the permutative and descriptive adjective and 
conjunct, occurs only with a definite noun. 

q 

I would note that the distinction between tawabi 
"modifiers" on the one hand and other complements on 
the other recalls in some respects the distinction between 
attributes (= tawabi c ) and complements (= other complement^ 
made in categorical grammar (e.g. Frosch 1978) , and 
also that between endocentric and exocentric constructions. 

The analogy does not carry through completely, 
however. The test for attributes (endocentricity) is that 
a combination of two items should yield an item of the 
same class as onex>f the two items; noun + possessor noun 
for example has the same syntactic value as N alone, so a 
possessor has the value of an attribute. In Arabic theory 
this identification is not made formally (possessors 
are not considered tawabi c ) because, as seen above, 
the case value of possessors (= genitive) is different 
from that of modifiers (= variable form) . 

5.3.3 The relative clause 

The relative clause (Mub I: 19, Ibn Kaysan 119, IS II: 
271-344, Zubaydi KW: 130, Zam 141 ff., IH QN: 100 ff.) 

has the structure: 

(25) relative pronoun (mawsul) + dependent sentence 

(sila) 

The dependent sentence must have a resumptive pronoun 
referring ( a'id) to the relative pronoun. 191 

(26a) C a'id 


' alladhi ra ; ay-tu-hu muhammadun 

who saw I him 

"The one whom I saw is Mohammad". 
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This is nearly the structure of other constructions 
involving dependent sentences: a sila, dependent sentence, 
occurs after the nominal izer 'anna, and the complements 
of a nominalized verb (verbal noun) are also considered 
to be part of its sila- (in boldface in following) . 

(26b) balagha-ni ' anna z ay dan qama 

reached me that got up 

"I was informed that Zayd got up", 
c) balaghani qiyam-u zayd-in ' amsi 192 

getting-nom gen yesterday 

"I was informed of Zayd's getting up yesterday". 
(Zayd's getting up reached me) 

The difference between them is that in the case of 
the relative clause there must be a resumptive pronoun 
in the relative clause which refers back to the relative 
pronoun (-hu in (2 6a) ) . Both have in common the structure 

(27) x + sila (x = relative pronoun/nominalizer) 193 

The relative pronoun is a type of noun, so in (26a) 
one has the structure. Topic = 'alladhi + Comment = 

muhammad . 

The standard treatment of relative clauses in most 
grammars is to introduce them in sentences such as (26a) , 
which is equivalent to a headless relative clause in 
English. The antecedent is the relative pronoun itself, 
rather than another noun in the sentence. This treatment 
allows the grammarians to accomodate another type of 
relative clause (IS II: 340). 

(28) yu j ibu-ni ma shtaray-tu-hu 
pleases me what bought I it 
"What I bought pleases me". 

The words ma "what", man "who", and 'ayy "which" serve 
as relative pronouns (as well as Q words and conditionals) 
and in this function there must generally be a preferen- 
tial pronoun in the relative clause (= -hu in (28)) 
referring to them. 

The type of relative pronoun in (26a) , but not 
that in (28) c can also serve as a descriptive adjective 
modifier (na t/sifa) to a definite noun (cf. e.g. (32) 
for constraints on definiteness) . Thus in the sentence, 

(29) c a' id 


' al-ra jul-u 1 ladhi ra ' ay-tu-hu muhammadun 
def man nom who saw I him 
Topic na c t/adj Comment 

mawsul-gila 

"The man whom I saw is Mohammad". 
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'Alladhi is an adjectival modifier to 'al-rajulu; its 
sila, dependent sentence, is ra'aytuhu, which contains 
a resumptive pronoun referring to 'alladhi (cf. (26a)). 

Therefore, while the internal structure of relative 
clauses is different from other modifiers, in distri- 
butional terms relative clauses Q are simply a sub-class 
of the adjectival modifiers (na t/sifa; i.e. when they 
do not occur as headless clauses) . 

A dependent sentence without the relative pronoun also 
occurs after an indefinite noun, as an adjectival modifier 
(na c t) . It has the same constraints on the need to 
have a co-referential resumptive pronoun in the dependent 
clause. In this case though it refers to the antecedent 
noun (my summary, not that of the Arabic grammarians) . 

(30) 

1 1 

marartu bi rajul-i- n daraba-hu zaydun 

S =na c t/ descripti ve adj 
"I passed a man whom Zayd hit". 

For most grammarians, however, this is not treated 
in the same way as the x + sila constructions of (24-27) , 194 
Rather, the entire relative clause is considered a 
sentential modifier (na t) to the noun (rajulin; IS II: 23, 
24, 30, Saymari 183, 517, IH QN: 287). 

This treatment leads to a partially incoherent analysis 
of relativization, separating sentential complements 
of definite and indefinite nouns. However, it does have a 
certain logic to it: if relative clauses were treated as a 
coherent class on the basis of requiring a resumptive 
coref erential pronoun, then the complementizer (x) + S sila 
structure of (26b) would have to be given a different 
analysis. As it is, both relative clause modifiers of defi- 
nite nouns and complementizer + S constructions have 
the form x + sila (dependent sentence), as explained in (27).. 

5.4 The noun phrase as a unit 

At this point it is appropriate to ask the question 
what the status of the noun phrase is in Arabic theory, 
whether such a category exists. 

5.4.1 Informal evidence 

5. 4. 1.1 Phrase level vs. sentence level 

There are a number of pieces of evidence suggesting 
that a noun phrase unit exists at least as an informal 
unit. First note that in one case there is an implicit 
distinction between sentence and noun phrase level 
when Sarraj (I: 375), Farisi and JurjanI (e.g. (9)) 
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distinguish two types of specification (tamyiz) cons- 
tructions, one that completes a noun (9a) and one that 
completes a sentence (9b). 

(31a = (9a) ) ishruna dirhaman completes noun 
20 dirham 

(31b = (9b)) tagabbaba 1-f arasu araqan completes S 
"The horse dripped sweat". 

For the most part this is not a distinction consis- 
tently drawn, and as seen in Jurjani's summary of noun- 
noun relations he also includes the predicative topic- 
comment construction (e.g. (7a)) among the N-N relations. 

Towards the end of the period covered in this study 
one does find Astarabadhi distinguishing between predi- 
cative and non-predicative noun-noun relations in slightly 
more general terms (SK I: 8 a 84 ) though the distinction 
is not formalized beyond the observation that there 
are two general types of noun-noun relations. 

5. 4. 1.2 Substitution 

A second type of evidence which points to the noun 
phrase as a structural unit is substitution (cf. 2.7.1), 
where quite frequently noun-noun relations are shown to be 
construed as a single noun (Carter 1973a) . Sibawaih 
(Is 178, also IS II: 234. In: 365) for example, when 

discussing the noun-descriptive adjective (na c t) relation 

(32) marartu bi rajulin dharif in 

man nice "I passed a nice man" 

says that the noun and adjective are "like a single noun". 195 
Similarly Mubarrad (IV: 143) notes that in the possessive 

relation "...the second (i.e. possessor noun) serves 
to complete the first (possessed) , and the whole unit 
becomes like a single noun. " a85 (also In: 349, 431). 

The unitary, word-like status of the possessed + pos- 
sessor is further noted by Mubarrad (IV: 143, also As: 31) 
He explains that there are three complementary elements 
that can be added to a noun: nunation, the indefinite 

-n suffix (tanwln) which is the mark of indefiniteness 
(cf . Ap 1.5.1, 1.5.2) . 

(33a) rajul-u- n 

man nom indef "a man" 

(33b) ' al-ra jul-u 

def man nom "the man" 

and a possessor (mudaf 'ilayhi). 

(33c) ghulamu zayd-in 

boy gen "Zayd's boy" 

pssd 


pssr 
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The three, the indefinite -n, the definite article, 
and having a possessor are mutually exclusive — a noun 
can never have more than one of them (cf. 1.6, e.g. (7), 
4.8.2 for irregular cases) . This explanation reinforces 
the unitary, word-like status of the possessor + possessed 
unit. The indefinite -n and the definite article al- 
are categories which apply to a simple word as affixes, 
and in like fashion the fact of being possessed applies 
to a word, though it implies the addition of another word, 
the possessor. 

Zaj jaji summarizes this as follows (Icjah: 110) , 

"the possessor takes the place of the indefinite -n." a 86 
That is, the possessor, which has the status of a noun, 
substitutes for the indefinite -n, which is a suffix on a 
noun. 

I have found no reference equating the specified + spe- 
cifier (mumayyiz + tamylz) with a single noun, though 
given the similarity between this construction and the pos- 
sessive one (cf. discussion around (9a) above) by impli- 
cation a similar unity might be assumed to exist here 
as well. 

The substitutability of relative pronoun + dependent 
sentence for a single noun is noted in a number of places 
(e.g. Mub III: 197, IS II: 69, 334, Ast SK: 165, ML: 

534, 535) . 196 

A different type of evidence for the coherency of noun 
phrase elements comes from parallels that are drawn 

between the different noun complements. The relative 

pronoun (mawsul) and its complement (sila) for example 
are noted to be formally identical to the possessor + pos- 
sessed because in each the complement is an obligatory 

part of the construction (IS II: 28). 

A further parallel is suggested (Ibn Kaysan 119, 

Saymarl 517, IY III: 141) between the descriptive modifier 
(na t) and relative clause modifier. A descriptive modifier 
can be a sentence, as noted above (e.g. (30)) and thus can 

modify an indefinite noun. 

(34) ra julu-n qama ' abu-hu 

man indef got up father-his 
"A man whose father got up". 

However, a sentence can only modify an indefinite noun 
because (on rather circular evidence) the sentence is held 
to be inherently indefinite (IS II: 30, 272, Id: 119, 

Muqt: 911, Bat 75, In: 363) , and in the relation between 

noun and descriptive adjective modifier there must 
be agreement in definiteness. In order to allow a definite 
noun (e.g. 'al-rajulu) to be modified by a sentence. 
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a relative pronoun is inserted to serve as a link between 
the indefinite sentence and definite noun. 

(35) ' al-rajulu 1 ladhi qama ^ abuhu 
def man who stood up 

"the man whose father stood up" 

The function of the relative pronoun is explained as 
that of allowing a sentence (relative clause) to act (in 
conjunction with the relative pronoun) as descriptive 
modifier (na c t) . 

Another parallel between descriptive modifier (na t) 
and relative clause is noted in Sibawaih (Is 267 ff.) 
where he explains that the descriptive modifier (boldface) 
in, 

(36) marartu bi zaydin ' axlka 
passed I by zayd brother-your 

"I passed Zayd your brother". 

has the function of disambiguating which Zayd one is 
talking about, and hence contains the meaning, 

(37) marartu bi zaydin illadhi ta C lamu 

who you know 
"I passed the Zayd who you know". 

The disambiguating function is rendered clearer by 
means of a paraphrase with a relative clause. 

5.4.2 The noun phrase as a formal unit 

Despite the numerous ways in which the Arabic gram- 
marians showed that the noun and its complements formed 
a unitary whole, they did not formalize their observations 
by establishing a structural unit such as NP to represent 
the whole. Given that the basis of Arabic is dependency 
grammar (chapter 2) , and recalling that in dependency 
grammar the unit NP does not exist (5.1) 197 this fact 
is not particularly surprising. How then is the coherency 
of the noun phrase explained in Arabic grammar? 

5. 4. 2.1 Three principles 

I think three principles ensure the coherency of 
the noun phrase. 

(38) dependency 
sequence 

the constraint that items in a dependency 
relation cannot be separated (cf. 2. 3. 4. 2) 

These principles have already been discussed in 
chapter 2 and the way they apply to most noun phrase 
elements is obvious. The possessed-possessor and (phrasal) 
specified-specifier relations are in a dependency relation, 
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one item governing the other. The unmarked sequence in gov- 
ernance relations is governor-governed (2. 3. 5. 3, IS I: 108, 
IY I: 74, etc.) and in the unmarked situation items 

in a dependency relation cannot be separated from one 
another (2. 3. 4. 2). In the case of the possessive and 
specifier relations (IS II: 238, Khas II: 387) the 

governed item must follow, and indeed except in a very few 
cases (Khas II: 390) must immediately follow the governor. 

These principles automatically account for the 
coherency of examples like, 

(39a) ra' aytu ghulam-a zaydin 

saw I boy acc zayd "I saw Zayd's boy". 

b) ra' aytu ishrina dirhaman 

20 dirham "I saw 20 dirhams". 

(40a) ghulam-a zaydin ra' aytu "Zayd's boy I saw" 

b) ishrina dirhaman ra' aytu "20 dirhams I saw". 

In (40) the object has been moved (muqaddam) to the 

front of the sentence (cf. 9. 7. 1.2. 3 for conditions 
governing this movement) . In (40a) one could not move, say 
only the possessor to the front of the sentence, since 
this would violate the rule of sequence and coherency 
associated with dependency relations. 

(41a) * zaydin ra' aytu ghulama 

b) * ghulama ra' aytu zaydin 

c) * dirhaman ra'aytu ishrina 1 98 

The treatment in modern dependency practice would 
explain the unacceptibility of (41) in similar fashion. 
It can be assumed that the possessor and specifier 

^zaydin/ dirhaman) are dependents of the heads (ghulama/ 
ishrina) . (41a) then violates (13d) (chapter 2) : zaydin 

is separated from its head ghulama by the verb ra'ay(tu) , 
and this intervening verb is itself not dependent on 

ghulama. (41b, c) follow in like fashion. The important 
idea linking the Arabic and modern approaches is that 
items in a dependency relation tend to occur together 
as a unit. 

5. 4. 2. 2 The modifiers 

I have not included the third £ype of noun complement 
in this discussion, the tawabi , the modifiers. In 

the following I will restrict myself mainly to the 
descriptive adjective (na c t) , though I think what applies 
to this applies also to the emphasis, permutative, (in most 
cases) and explicative, and in a general way to the 
conjunct as well. 199 
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It is not so obvious that one can automatically apply 
the principles in (38) to explain the sequence and cohe- 
rency of the noun-adjective relation. First of all there 
is the question of whether the adjective is a governed 
item, and if so, what governs it. 

There are two main opinions here. Anbari (As: 295), 

in an argument he attributes to Sibawaih (also Astarabadhi 
SK I: 299) for similar attribution) says that the governor 
of the adjective is the same as the governor of the 
modified. Thus in, 

(42) marartu bi ra jul in dharif in "I passed a nice man". 

the preposition bi governs both rajulin and dharifin 
in the genitive. This same interpretation is found in 
Jurjani (Muqt: 930) and in the sixteenth century linguist 

Suyuti (II: 115) who, however, attributes it to Mubarrad 

(among others) , not Sibawaih. 200 

A second alternative is summarized in Suyuti (II: 
115), who attributes it to Sibawaih and Sibawaih' s teacher 
Khalil. Anbari (op cit) also considers, but rejects 
this argument, which he attributes to 'Akhfash (d. mid- 
ninth century) alone. 201 This says that the governor of 
three of the modifiers, adjective, emphasis and explicative 
is the fact of its following ('al- amilu flhi l-tab c iyya, 
Suyuti II: 115). Anbari paraphrases 'Akhfash’s argument 

in the following way, where, for example, one is explaining 
the genitive form in dharifin (40) : "the fact of its being 
an adjective (sifa) to a genitive noun (i.e. rajulin) 
requires that it be in the genitive case" (295 a 87 ' , 
similarly for the nominative and accusative cases of 
an adjective) . In this view one might say that the most 
important explanation for the form of the adjective 
is its syntactic position, its occurrence as a modifier 
(cf. 2.4.1), which I think is Anbari ' s interpretation, 
or that somehow the meaning of "following" determines 
its form. 

Yet a further aspect of the inflectional form of the 
adjective is the semantic unity formed by modified and 
modifier. For example, when discussing the adjective 
Sibawaih (I: 177, also Farra' I: 112, Jurjani Dal: 411) 
says that in (42) rajulin dharifin acts like a single 
word semantically in that one means here not an individual 
man, but one of a particular type of man. This semantic 
unity is what accounts for the modifier agreeing with 
the noun in case. 06 88 202 

However, many of the important grammars do not even 
discuss the matter of what governs the modifier. In 
many accounts which consider the modifiers as a class — 
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Ibn Jinn! (Luma C ) , Ibn Hisham (QN) , Ibn c Aqll as well 
as well as modern accounts (e.g. Rajihi 381 ff.) -- the mo- 
difiers are characterized as items which follow thp mo- 

dified noun in inflection. The quote from Ibn Aqil 
(18 above) is typical. They are not said to be governed 
by a verb or particle as the modified noun is. Rather, 
their inflection varies according to that of the noun they 
modify. 203 Ibn Hisham, following Zamakhshari (110) says that 
they are nouns "which have no inflection except insofar 
as they follow that of another one" (283). a89 These view- 
points would suggest that modifiers get their inflection 
by the fact that they follow something, that their 
inflection comes about by a different sort of relation, 
that of following (tab lyya) rather than by the governance 
of another word. 

In (42) the governor of the modifier can thus be 
regarded either as the fact that it "follows" the noun, 
or as resulting from a conjunction of three factors: 

that it is in the position of modifier, that it is 
governed by bi, which is (unequivocally) the governor of the 
modified noun, and that if forms a single noun-like 
unit with the modified noun. 204 205 

Though the criterion of governance works clearly 
in the instance of the possessor and specifier relations, 

I do not think that the relation between noun and ad- 
jective is obviously enough one of governance to allow 
the generalization that the "head" is the noun that 

governs the other complements in the noun phrase. 

5.4.3 A further principle: pairwise relations and sequence 

Nevertheless, this does not mean that the principles 
governing the coherency of noun-adjective are radically 
different from those operating in the case of noun 

+ possessor/specifier. Most importantly, just as the 
governor always precedes the possessor, so the modified 
always precedes the modifier (Zaj Id: 61, Khas II: 

385, 387, 391, In: 82) and thus sequentially the modified 

item parallels the governor. 

qhulamu 1-ra jul-i Pssd + Pssr 

def man gen "the boy of the man" 

' al-ghulamu l- c aqi 1-u Modfd + Modfr 

"the intelligent boy" 

Jurjani (Muqt: 305) explicitly brings out the sequential 

analogy of governor - modified/ governed - modifier "The go- 
verned item has no (sequential) position independent of the 
governor in the same way the modifier relies on the 
modified." a 90 206 
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Furthermore, it is the item on the left-most edge 
of the noun phrase (rightmost in Arabic orthography) which 
somehow is the most important one in the relation, the 
one which has the central role in mediating the relation 
between the noun phrase and rest of the sentence. Ibn Jinni 
makes this point (Kha§ II: 159) in discussing the modified- 
adjective modifier relation (and IY III: 38, 39 generalizes 
to all modifiers) : "the governor is most related to the mo- 
dified, and only secondarily to the modif ier " , a 91 Thus , in 
the example, 

(44) marartu bi ra julin dharif in 

by man nice "I passed a nice man". 

the governor bi would first of all be related to rajulin 
and only secondarily to dharlfin. 

Furthermore, it is the case that items in a relation 
tend to occur next to each other. Relations, as has 
been amply demonstrated, are phrased in bilateral, pairwise 
terms. These may be governance relations, but do not have 
to be (as in the case of modifiers) . The inseparability 
of items in a dependency relation has been shown to 
be an explicit principle of Arabic theory (2. 3. 4. 2). How- 
ever, it is equally the case that any items in a relation 
should not be separated, so that the noun and adjective 
(in a relation of na L t or wa§f, descriptive relation) 
For example will occur next to each other. This latter 
point is not entirely explicit, but it is implied in 
Jurjani's correlation of governor - modified, governed 
- modifier (cf. Q 90 above), and it is implicit in Ibn 
JinnI's discussion of sequence (Khas II: 384 ff., esp. 

390 ff.; cf. Mehiri 383 ff.). 

Modif ied-modif ier thus tend to show the same degree 
of coherency, and have the same sequence as items in 
the governor-governed relation. 

In the light of these points, the analysis of the 
following examples becomes clear, even though it is an ana- 
lysis somewhat different from that in most modern lin- 
guistic theories. 


(45a) 

' al-ra julu 

1-kabiru 

muntaliqun 

"The big man is 


def man 

def big 

leaving 

leaving" . 

b) 

hadha 

1-ra julu 

II 

"This man is 


this 

def man 


leaving" . 207 

c) 

z ay dun 

hadha 

ii 

"This Zayd is 


Modf d 

Modf r 


leaving" . 


Topic 


Comment 


In each sentence the 

boldface word is the topic 


(mubtada' , subject), the item which contracts the relation- 
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ship with the predicate (khabar = muntaliqun) . As shown 
in 2.9.3, in the dependency analysis of the Arabic gram- 
marians there is no sense in which the subject is the 
whole phrase (e.g. 'al-rajulu l-kablru) . The relationship 
of subject to predicate is as one word to another. In 
each example the topic also contracts a relationship of mo- 
dified (matbu c ) to modifier (tabi c ) with the following 
word . 

What is interesting in these examples is that the 
status of an item changes according to its linear position. 
In (45a) 'al-rajulu is the topic (subject) ; in (45b) , 
where it follows the demonstrative hadha, it is a modifier 
(na t) to hadha (cf. n. 207), which is the topic of the sen- 
tence, while in (45c) hadha is a modifier (na t) to 
zaydun, which is the topic (Saymari 171, Farisi Id: 
923) . 

These points follow (1) from the fact that there is no 
basis for picking out one particular item, say the lexical 
noun (rajulu, zaydun) as head in all different cons- 
tructions, and (2) from the left to right ordering of 
noun phrase relations, where it is always the item to 
the right which serves as the qualifying item. 208 

5 . 5 Summary 

We are now in a position to answer the question posed 
at the beginning of this chapter, whether the Arabic gram- 
marians developed a NP, and if they did not, how they ac- 
counted for the coherency of the noun phrase. As already 
noted, the answer to the first question is "no", though as 
seen in 5.4.1 on an informal basis larger noun phrase units 
were shown to be equivalent to smaller ones, and therefore 
on the basis of substitution techniques a noun phrase was 
implicitly recognized. Formally, however, the coherency of 
the noun phrase is achieved not by defining a whole 
which includes a number of smaller constitutents , but 
rather by defining a number of bilateral pairwise relations 
and attributing certain general properties to these, which 
ensures the proper sequence of items and their coherency 
as a unit. These principles are, 

(46a) items in a relation tend to occur next to each 
other (implicit principle) 

b) governors occur next to governed (explicit) 

c) governors precede governed (explicit) 

d) modified items precede modifiers (explicit) 

e) modifier has a sequential position analogous to 
governed item (explicit in Jurjani) 

With these Arabic theory succeeds in accounting for the co- 
herency of noun phrases by exploiting its own general prin- 
ciples . 209 
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By transitivity I understand what Tesniere (1959: 
242 ff.) calls diathesis, the relation between a verb 
and its dependents relative to a basic norm. This basic 
norm is the valency of a verb, the number and type of 
complements which a verb characteristically occurs with 
(Tesniere 1959: 238, Bobzin 1983: 93). Though not developed 
into a fully coherent model, a considerable amount of 
material relating to transitivity was covered by Arabic 
grammarians in a systematical fashion. 

6.1 Types of objects 

Q 

An object (maf ul) in Arabic grammar is any accusative 
noun directly dependent on the verb (Mub IV: 299, Ibn 
Kaysan 111). By Sarra j ' s time eight types of objects 
were recognized: absolute, direct, circumstantial, accompa- 
niment, reason, condition, specifier and exception (IS 
I: 189-379) . 210 The first five were termed 'true' objects, 

the last three 'pseudo' objects (shibhu 1-maf ul) . 

In the following the relevant example is in boldface. 211 

(la) darab-tu-hu darb-an Absolute (maf c ul mutlaq, 
hit I him a hit acc Ap 3.1.1) 

"I really hit him". 

b) ra' aytu zayd-an Direct (maf ul bihi, Ap 3.1.2) 

saw I acc "I saw Zayd" . 

c) ra' aytu zaydan f awq-a 1-bayt Circumstance (dharf 

saw I on acc house or maf ul fihi, 

"I saw Zayd on top of the house". c Ap 3.1.3) 

d) sirtu wa 1-nil-a Accompaniment (maful maahu 

and Nile acc Ap 3.1.4) 

"I followed the Nile". 

e) j i ' -tu-ka tarn a c - an f I birri- ka Reason 

came I you needing-acc charity your (maf ul li- 
"I came to you needing your charity". 'ajlihi, 

Ap 3.1.5) 

f) ja' a z ay dun rakib-an Condition (hal, Ap 3.2.1) 
riding acc "Zayd came riding". 


came 
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(lg) tasabbaba 1-f aras-u c araq-an Specifier (tamyiz 
dripped def mare nom sweat acc Ap 3.2.2) 

"The horse dripped sweat". 

h) ra ; aytu 1-qawma ' il 15 zayd-an Exception 

saw I def people except acc ('istithna', 

" 1 saw the people, except Zayd" . Ap 3.2.3) 

6.1.1 Direct objects (maf C ul bihi) 

Verbs vary according to the number and types of 
direct objects (mafa c il bihi pi./ e.g. (lb)) they can 
take, and they are cross-classified according to this 
parameter: intransitive verbs (lazim) 212 and transitive 

(muta C addi lit. "passing over"), which in turn are clas- 
sified as transitive, bi-transitive, and tri-transitive, 
and as taking a noun clause complement or not (IS I: 
82, 202, 211, 223) . 

(2a) Intransitive 

dhahaba z ay dun "Zayd went" 

' iswadda 1-lawn-u "The color became black", 
blacken color 

b) Transitive 

i) daraba z ay dun muframmad-an "Zayd hit Mohammad", 

ii) dhanan-tu 'anna zaydan qama 
thought I that stood up 

"I thought that Zayd stood up". 

c) Bi-transitive 

i) ' a c taytu zaydan hadiyya "I gave Zayd a present" 
gave I present 

ii) alim-tu zaydan karim-an "I came to know Zayd 
learned I generous acc to be generous", 

iii) dhanantu zayd-an karim-an "I thought Zayd 
thought I acc acc generous". 

d) Tri-transitive 

' a- lam-tu ahmad-a zayd-an karim-an 
informed I acc acc acc 

"I informed Ahmad that Zayd was generous". 

6.1.2 Two interpretations of 'transitive* ( muta c addi ) 

Transitive verbs are those in which an action is 
placed on ( # awqa a) or carried over to ('awsala) an object 
(Mub IV: 299, Zam 34, IH QN: 181). 

For the grammarians covered in this study (though 
not necessarily for SIbawaih, Levin 1979, Bobzin 1983: 95, 
cf. below) transitive verbs are those in which an action 
is placed on ('awqa a) or carried over to ('aw§ala) an ob- 
ject. For example, Mubarrad says, if you said "I hit Zayd" 
(darabtu zayd-an) or "I spoke to Amr" (kallamtu c amran) 
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. . .you do not affect Zayd or Amr, but rather 
did an action of hitting or speaking, and 
placed the blow on Zayd or made the speech 
carry over to Amr. Zayd and Amr are direct 
objects because you placed the action on them 
and carried it over to them. (IV: 299) a 92 

Mubarrad goes on to discuss other accusative comp- 
lements (cf. next section, 6.2? locative, condition), 
clearly with the understanding that there is an isomorphism 
between the accusative complement and a specific semantic 
value (for direct object, carrying of action to object? 
for locative, definition of where action occurs) . 

Sarraj (I: 202) brings out the semantic value of 

transitivity (ta c diya) more clearly. 

Actions can be divided into two sorts, one 
where something is encountered and there is 
something affected, and one where there is 
not? the verb in the former is called tran- 
sitive (muta add!) and the latter intran- 
sitive (ghayr muta addi) . a 93 

What is carried over from agent to object, affecting 
the object, is the action implied in the verb through 
its verbal noun. Very briefly (the subject is an involved 
one), each verb (excepting those like kana "be") was 
considered to contain in it a meaning equivalent to 
a verbal noun. A sentence like, 

(3a) dhahaba zaydun "zayd went", 
can be paraphrased 

(3b) gad kana min-hu dhihab-un (Sib I: 11? cf. IS I: 
was from-him going nom 190) 

"There has been an instance of going associated with him". 

For Sarraj and Mubarrad this action of the verbal noun 
is what is carried over from agent to object. Against 
Levin (1979: 206), I think Sarraj (and Mubarrad) does 

literally mean that an action passes over from agent 
to object. He uses the verbs 'aththara "affect" and 
laqa "meet with, encounter" to describe the movement 
of this action, for example explaining that "...a movement 
of the body, if it meets with (laqat) something, then 
the verb which describes that action is transitive" a 94 
(I : 203) , as in 

(4) 7 ataytu zayd-an 

came I acc "I came to Zayd". 

An action of coming moves to and encounters Zayd, this 
physical movement paralleling the classification of 
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the verb as transitive (cf. Anbarl In: 557 and 2.4.1 Q 26). 
Note that Sarraj uses neither 'aththara nor laqa in 
any general sense of "govern". Rather they refer specifi- 
cally to the phenomenon of transitivity, the number 
of accusative complements the action of a verb, and 
hence the verb itself, is associated with. 

This point would seem to be vitiated by Sarra j ' s later 
observation (I: 216) that verbs such as dhanna (2 c 

iii) are transitive (muta add!) taking two accusative 
objects, but are not "of the verbs which affect (mu'ath- 
thirun) something". Ta'thlr "affecting" would not seem 
to be a necessary condition for transitivity (ta diya) . 
These verbs, however, constitute a special class, those 
whose complements have the status of a non-verbal sentence 
(cf. 9. 2. 2. 2. 4), and hence represent a marked situation. 
I would interpret Sarraj as saying that transitivity 
(ta aiya) directly correlates with a physical process, 
but that for certain marked cases (verbs like dhanna) 
this correlation is suspended. I think this is the only 
way one can make sense of Sarra j's basic characterization 
of transitivity (Q 93) , while, as is the case in general 
with marked categories, the special marked status of 
dhanna and such verbs is specifically noted to be excep- 
tional . 

The semantic import of ta C diya "transitivity" is 
in evidence in the treatment of co-occurrence relations 
between verb and object (cf. 9.2.1, e.g. (17)). Mubarrad 
(IV: 336) notes that the difference between 

(5a) gama ' amamaka 

stood front your "He stood in front of you". 

and 

(5b) * qama daraka 

house *"He stood your house" 

is that since action must occur in a general area, like 
'amam "front", these general nouns can be used as direct 
dependents of verbs, as circumstantial objects (cf. 
4.7.1). The action of the verbs is related to them directly 
(ta adda l-fi c lu 'ilayhi, cf. 4.7.3). Here the use of 
ta adda recalls the selectional restrictions of modern 
linguistics . 

Bobzin (1983: 95), following Levin (1979) and against 

Versteegh (1977: 82, 83) argues that in Sibawaih the 
term ta adda means "...den Akkusativ (na§b) regieren. 
Ta adda bezieht sich somit nur auf den grammatischen 
Effekt, den amal, nicht auf die Handlung als solche." 
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This has a degree plausibility about it, and if 
correct would mean that Sibawaih's conception of transi- 
tivity was considerably different from that of Mubarrad and 
those after, as indeed Bobzin would argue (cf. below). 

In Sibawaih one does not find the term ta°adda "pass 
over, be in a transitive relation" defined in the literal 
sense in which it is interpreted by Mubarrad and Sarra j . 
For Sibawaih nothing reaches or is placed on anything else, 
nothing affects ('aththara) the object. To this extent 
Levin's and Bobzin' s summary is correct. 

However, the equation of ta c adda with "govern in 
the accusative" is not without its problems, and it 
is relevant to point out that one scholar (Saad 1979) 
translates Sibawaih's term ta aiya as "transitivity". 
First of all, there are accusative verb complements 
which are not said to be transitive complements, yet which 
are governed in the accusative. Of the condition (hal, 
Ap 3.2.2) rakiban in the example, 

(6) dhahabtu rakib-an 

went I riding-acc "I went riding". 

Sibawaih (I: 16) writes: 

...and if this condition (rakiban) were of 
the class of (nouns) like thawb "cloth" or 
zayd, one could not allow dhahabtu rakiban 
(= 6) because it (the verb dhahaba) does 
not pass over (yata adda) to an object like 
Zayd or Amr...and its meaning is not like 
thawb "cloth" or zayd, and it is as if its 
governor were not a verb. a 95 

That is, dhahaba does not take a transitive complement, 
therefore the accusative complement rakiban cannot be 
of this class (cf. Carter 1972a for discussion of this 
and other accusative complements in Sibawaih) . 

Secondly, the way Sibawaih uses c amala "govern, 
operate on" is consistently different from how he uses 

ta adda "pass over". For c amala one item is directly 

related to another, having a morphological effect on 

it. For instance, in the present example (6) Sibawaih begins 
the section: "This is the chapter about what the verb 

governs (ya malu) and (what) is put into the accusative 

(yantasibu) . " a 96 The verb directly governs the condition 
complement. Similarly, when contrasting the pair of 
synonymous sentences, 

(7a) sammay-tu-hu bi fulan- in "I named him so and 
named I him by so + so-gen so" . 
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(7b) sammaytuhu fulan-an "I named him so and so". 

acc 

he says that "when you delete the preposition (from (7a) ) 
the verb governs" (i.e. the object, as in (7b)). In 
(7a) the preposition governs the object in the genitive, 
but in (7b) fulanan is governed by the verb in the accu- 
sative . 

When describing ta adda, however, Sibawaih always 
uses an expression for "action carrying over (or failing 
to) from some nominal function to another" . He opens 
the chapter exemplifying transitive sentences such as, 

(8) daraba abdu 1 lahi zaydan "Abdulla hit Zayd" . 

acc 

with the introduction "this is the chapter about the 
agent whose action (fi 1) carries over to an object". 

The passive of this sentence 

(9) duriba zaydun "Zayd was hit". 

nom 

is described as "the object (= zaydun) to which no action 
passes over, nor whose action passes over to another 
object. a97 98 The last proviso (starting with "nor") is 
added to exclude passivized bi-transitive verbs from 
the particular class of examples, since with them an 
action is said to pass over from object (i.e. from derived 
subject) to another object. Ta adda for Sibawaih involves 
two nouns with some sort of "action" (of an unspecified 
sort; one cannot rule out the action of determining 
case form) passing (or failing to) between them. In 
a relation of amal "governance", by contrast, nothing 
is said to move between the governor and governed. 

While accepting that Sibawaih 's conception of transi- 
tivity is different from that of later grammarians, being 
perhaps a more formal treatment with no intimation of 
a physical affect falling upon the object, I think it 
premature to equate it with his notion of governance 
( amal) or sub-class of this notion ("govern in the 
accusative" ) . 213 

6.2 More objects 

Besides direct objects, any verb has its actions 
occur in a place and time (represented by circumstantial 
object) , any verb can have the action emphasized by a ver- 
bal noun (absolute object) , and each verb describes 

an action that occurs in some condition (fcal) , whether 
or lot it is transitive to a direct object (Mub IV: 335 a 99 
IS I: 192, Jumal: 32). These objects are all implied 

in any verb (excepting the problematic case of kana "be") , 
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and the term ta adda "pass over" is also used to describe 
the relation between the implied action in the verb 
and these complements. 

(10a) qama gaydun "Zayd got up”, (simple intransitive) 
b) qama C abdu llahi dahik-an yawm-a 1-jum ati 

laughing-acc Friday 
Agent Condition Time circumstance 

ind-a- ka giyam- an hasan-an 

at acc your getting up acc good acc 

Place circumstance Absolute object 
"Abdulla really got up laughing at your place Friday". 214 

It is only the transitive objects (maf ul bihi) that 
a verb is strictly subcategorized for. 215 

AstarabadhI (SK I: 127) provides an operational 
test for distinguishing the direct objects from the 
other types of objects. A direct object, verb + object 
construction corresponds to one where the object is 
topic to a passive participle comment, the past participle 
derived from the verb to which the noun was object. 

(11a) daraba zaydan = zayd-un madrub-un (PP) 
hit acc nom hit nom 

"He hit Zayd". "Zayd is hit", 

b) ' ahdatha darb-an = darb-un muhdath-un (PP) 
made happen blow acc (=D.O) nom nom 

"He caused a blow to occur". "A blow was caused to occur". 

In this respect they contrast with the other types 
of objects, which do not occur in this type of corres- 
pondence . 

(12) daraba darb-an = * darb-un madrubun 

hit hitting-acc " 

(darban = abs object) 

"He really hit s.o." . *"A really hitting was hit". 

6.3 Optionality 

The non-direct objects are wholly optional. Mubarrad 
(III: 116) for example says that in, 

(13) daraba c abdu llahi zaydan "Abdulla hit Zayd". 

. . .you know that the beating must occur in a 
time and place, so that ^ou can add a time 
object, like yawma 1-juni ati "Friday", or a 
place object, like andaka "at yours". a 100 

The implication is that they are optional. 

With the direct object (maf C ul bihi) there are two 
possibilities in regards optionality. In most cases 
a direct object is optional. Mubarrad (III: 116) thus 

says that one say either, 
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(14a) daraba C abdu 1 lahi zaydan "Abdulla hit Zayd" . 
or b) daraba c abdu 1 lahi "Abdulla hit". 

In the case of (14b) the verb falls into the class (§ara 
bi manzila) of intransitives like, 

(14c) qama zaydun "Zayd got up". 

However, Mubarrad mentions that there is in fact an 

understood object in (14b) . 

Another view is that of Jurjani (also IS I: 216, 

217, IY II: 39) who held that a verb like daraba "hit" 

could be treated both intransitively and transitively 

when no overt object occurs. He says that if the verb 

has no overt object, and if none is intended -- if 
one is concentrating on the action itself -- then it 
is simple intransitive. However, one can also have an 
intended object deleted if there is something in the 
context which points to this object (cf. 7.1). SakkakI 
(228) adds that a transitive verb without its object 
can have the effect of generalizing the statement to 
cover what amounts to a universal set of objects. 

(15) yabnl wa yahdumu "He builds up and tears down", 
builds and destroys 

A transitive verb can thus be transitive with an overt 
object, or with an understood object, or it can be in- 
transitive. a 101 

A second case of optionality relates to a class 
of bi- transitive verbs (dhanna wa 'akhwatuha or 'af c alu 
1-qulub, Mub III: 95, IS *1: 211, Zam 259) which require 

both objects to occur (if any one occurs -- they can 
also occur with no object at all) . These have been dis- 
cussed briefly in 2. 3. 6.1. They are verbs whose objects 
are related to a nominal sentence containing a topic 
and comment. They contrast with bi-transitives like 

(16a = 2 c i) ' a c taytu zaydan dirhaman (Mub III: 93) 

"I gave Zayd a dirham". 

where one can stop with zayd, 

(16b) ' a C taytu zaydan (Mub III: 93) 

"I gave Zayd (something)". 

However, in 

(17a) dhanantu zaydan ' akha- ka 

thought I brother your 

£1 thought Zayd your brother" . 
or b) alimtu zaydan kariman (= 2 c iii) 

"I came to know Zayd to be generous". 
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the two objects are one and the same thing, as in the 
related non-verbal sentence 

(17b) z ay dun ' akhuka / karimun "Zayd is your brother/ 

generous " . 

and so one cannot mention the one without the other 
(cf . 9. 2. 2. 2. 4) . 

(17c) *d hanantu zaydan 
* alimtu zaydan 

Here it is interesting to note that in (17a) zaydan 
and ' akhaka/kariman are construed as two separate objects 
(notwithstanding the English translation) . This follows 
from the Arabic emphasis on overt case marking to show 
syntactic relations. Since the two objects are in the 
accusative, the typical case form of an object, there 
is little alternative but to consider each a separate 
object. 

6 . 4 Causative 

Referring back to (2 c ii, 2d) it can be seen that 
the examples are linked together in a causative 216 relation, 
where in (2d) an extra object is added. This illustrates 
another division of transitive verbs in Arabic theory 
between those which are inherently transitive (muta addi 
bi nafsihi) and those which are transitive by means 
of a particle or verb modification. (IS I: 87, 88, 

211, 212, Sir 160 ff., Khas Is 342, Farisi Id: 346, 

As: 86, 87). 217 In the former category are verbs whose 

basic root allows one direct object, like daraba "hit", 
or two objects, like 'a c ta "give" and glhanna "think" (cf. 
(17a)). In the latter are verbs whose basic roots allows 
an object or an increase in the number of basic objects 
only by means of a change in the verb form, or the 
addition of a particle. 

The transitivizing particle (boldface) is either a pre- 
position, 

(18a) marartu bi zayd-in 

passed by gen "I passed Zayd". 

or a modification of the basic verb form (cf. 3.6 e.g. 
(43)). This takes two shapes, either a doubling (ta<J c £f 
"gemination") of C 2 or the prefixation of 'a- to a basic 
root. z 

(18b) kharaja l-mata c -u (As: 86) 

left def load nom "The load went out". 
kharra j-tu-hu 
I it 


I took it out". 
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(18 c i) dakhala 1-dar (Mub II: 104) 

entered house "He entered the house", 
ii) 'a-dkhal- tu-hu 1-dar "I made him enter 
cs enter I him the house". 

Mubarrad (II: 104-105) notes that (18 c ii) has the 

same meaning as 

(19) j a C al-tu-hu yadkhulu-hu 

made I him enter it "I made him enter it". 

6.4.1 Causativization as a unitary process 

That causativization is seen as a unitary process 
is suggested most strongly by Ibn Jinni (Khas I: 107, 342) . 
He says that both types of modifications have the status 
of forming part of the verb, adducing as evidence the 
fact that the prepositional transitivizer (18a) is in com- 
plementary distribution (mu c aqiba) with the verb modifi- 
cation (18b, 18c) . a 102 Thus , 

,20a) marartu bi zaydin "I passed Zayd" . 
is equivalent to 

(20b) 7 a-mrartu zaydan (Khas I: 106)218 

cs passed "I passed Zayd". 

The two do not co-occur. 

(20c) * ' a-mrartu bi zaydin 

The prepositional transitivizer is considered as 
'part' of the verb for two reasons. First, it is in comple- 
mentary distribution with the morphological modifications 
of the verb, and secondly the status of the object 
after the verb + preposition is considered the same 
that of a direct object without the preposition, even 
though the noun is in genitive form (because of the prepo- 
sitional governor) rather than accusative. Mubarrad (IV:33) 
and Ibn Jinni (Luma : 134) contend that the preposition + 
object are in the position of the accusative (nasb, 
cf. 6.4) and Zajjaji- (Id: 109) similarly notes that 

the object of the preposition is in reality (fl l-haql- 
qati) a direct object (cf . Owens to appear) . The fact 
that bi zaydin in an example like (18a) is in the position 
of direct object is confirmed by coordination possibilities 
where one can have 

(21a) marartu bi zayd-in wa C amr-an (IS II: 66, IY 

passed I by gen and acc VI: 65) 

"I passed Zayd and Amr" . 

as well as, 

(21b) marartu bi zayd-in wa c amr-in (same meaning) 

gen 


gen 
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In (21a) the second coordinate noun does not take the 
genitive case as a dependent of bi but rather the accusa- 
tive as a dependent of the verb (cf. Owens 1985a). 219 

Ibn Jinni's approach goes perhaps as fa‘r as one can go 
within the terms of Arabic dependency grammar to bring 
prepositional complements of verbs within the overall 
grammatical framework. Ibn Jinni needs to: 

(i) account for the complementary distribution of 

(a) 'a + root + accusative complement (= 20b) 
with 

(b) verb + preposition + genitive complement (20a) 

and 

(ii) account for the fact that a noun coordinated in the 

context, verb + prep + N + can take either 

genitive or accusative form (e.g. (21)). 

Clearly he has to show an equivalence of some sort 
between accusative object and prepositional object. 
However, to do this he cannot say either that the verb go- 
verns ( amala) the preposition, because prepositions, 
being particles, are ungovernable (cf. 2.5), or that 
the verb governs the entire prepositional phrase because 
a governor can only govern a single item. On the other 
hand, it was standard practice to determine the status 
of complex items through substitution, as was shown in 2.7, 
and this is what Ibn Jinni, Mubarrad and others did 
in the case of prepositional objects. 

In the light of these considerations it is difficult 
to endorse Bobzin's conclusions (1983: 102) that Ibn 

Jinni's treatment, using the technique of substitution 
to determine the status of the prepositional object "...ist 
. . .nicht so fruchtbar gemacht worden, wie dies hatte 
der Fall sein konnen." To the contrary, within the terms of 
Arabic theory it provides a coherent treatment of the data 220 

6.4.2 Lexical nature of causatives 

Although causativization is treated as a unitary 
process, the change in valency of a verb duly noted to cor- 
respond with a change in verb form (Zam 257, IY III: 
64, 65 and references above), the relations between 

the active and passive verb can be seen as lexical 
to a large degree. That is, each verb of whatever form has 
its own valency. 

(22) intransitive: karuma "be generous", qama "get up" 
dhahaba "go" 

transitive: daraba "hit" sami c a "hear" 
bi-transitive: ' a-draba "make hit", 7 a c ta "give" 
tri-transitive: ' a- lama "inform" 

(IS I: 211, II: 66, As: 86, Zam 277-281, IY 11:159) 
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Each verb has its own valency, but at the same 
time a transf ormational-like relation between verbs of dif- 
ferent valency is noted. Anbarl characterizes this 
approach well. 

The three transitivizers (i.e. preposition, 

C~ gemination, 'a-) act as if they change 
a verb from intransitive to transitive... 
and transitive to bi-transitive ... and bi- 
transitive to tri-transitive. (As 86-87, 

also Farisi 1$: 599) al03 

Nonetheless, this transformational-like idea was not 
developed further than noting the role of the three 
morphemes in the causativization process. Moreover, 
it would have been difficult to push such a rule too 
far. Three obstacles can be noted. 

First, verbs of typically causative form often 
have more than the meaning of basic form + causative 
(or transitive). Ibn Faris^ (369, also Sir 180 ff.) 
notes for instance that fa c ala ( C 2 = geminate) besides 

being a transitive for instansitive fa c ula can be: 

(23a) for intensity: ghal laga "close many", < ghalaqa 

"shut" 

Q 

b) opposite of 'a-f ala , f arrata "waste carelessly" 

cf. ' af rata "exceed" 

c) not based on an extant simple verb, and hence 
serves as the basic pattern (bina'j 

kal lama "address someone" no * kalama 

Similarly, SIrafI (161) notes that the form 'a-f C ala 
may be based on a basic root, but does not form a causa- 
tive of that root. 

(23d) tarada "expel" ' a-trada "expel s.o., outlaw" 

In like fashion Ibn Ya c ish (SM: 68, 69) says that 

the most common meaning of 'af ala is to change an intran- 
sitive verb to a transitive one, but that nonetheless 
there are four other common meanings, including "to become 
a certain time", as in 'a-sbaha "become morning", and 
intensive (takthir, as in (23a)). 

Secondly, Ibn JinnI (Khas II: 215, also Sir 171) 

notes that there is a class of verbs which unusually 
are intransitive in the 'af ala form, but transitive in the 
basic form, 221 as in 

(24) ' a-nzaf a 1-bi^ r-u "The well emptied (of water)", 

emptied def well-nom 

nazaf-tu-ha 222 "I emptied it", (the well) 

I it 
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Thirdly, although there are three typical transiti- 
vizers as discussed above, Ibn Hisham (ML: 678-83) gives 

a total of seven verb forms which are associated with 
causativization . For instance, 

(25a) jalasa "sit" 

is transitivized by the derived form 

(25b) j alasa "sit with s.o." (fa C ala) 

where the long /a/ after the first consonant not only 
means reciprocal action, but also transitivizes an intran- 
sitive verb. A complete account of causativization would 
require taking account of all these patterns, and to 
the extent that they are irregular — and most are -- a strict 
transformational conception would be difficult (in modern 
linguistic practice). 223 

6 . 5 Voice and verb derivation 

Voice phenomena are further bound up with morphological 
verb form in that certain derived verb patterns (cf. 

3.6 e.g. (43)) are typically or exclusively intransitive. 

Two such patterns are called "passive verbs" ('af alu 
l-mutawi C a, Mub II: 104, III: 180, Ibn Jinni Mun I: 
75, Zam 281). These have either an n- prefixed before 

the root, or -t- infixed after the first consonant of 

the root. Those with n- are only intransitive and only can 
be prefixed to a transitive root, while those with -t- are 
typically intransitive. 

(26) qata c -tu-hu ' in-qata C a "It became cut" (/i/ is 
cut I it * prothetic) 

shawaytuhu ' ishtawa "It became fried", 

fried I it 

These verbs represent an action which stops with the agent. 
Although they are derived from transitive verbs (Mub 

II: 104) no active-passive correlation with NP shifts 

are envisaged here. Rather it is as if the agent undergoes 
the action on its own accord, in contrast to the passive 
(cf. next section) where there may be an agent missing. 

q 

For Mubarrad, Ibn Jinni and most other writers mutawi a 
refers to two specific classes of derived verbs. The 
linguist Sirafi (183, 184) carried this analysis further, 

generalizing it to any pair of derivational ly related forms 
where one member has a higher valency than the other. 
The member designated "mutawi a" is the one with the 
lower valency. 
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(27) 

i) 

ii) 

mutawi c a 

fa C ala 'infa C ala 
fa C ala 'ifta C ala 

e.g. 

kasara 

shawa " 

"break" 

fry" 

Q 

mutawi a 

' inkasara 
"be broken" 
ishtawa "be 

iii) 

fa ala tafa ala 

kassara 

"smash" 

fried" 

takassara 

iv) 

fa c ala tafci C ala 

Q 

ala j a 

"treat" 

"be smashed" 
ta ala ja 

v) 

'a-f C ala fa C ala 

"undergo treatment" 
'a-dkhala "make dakhala 




enter" 

"enter" 


The interesting point here is that Sirafi includes not 
only verbs which prefix ta-, 'in- or infix -t among 
the mufawi a but also the non-causative member of the pair 
in (27V)/ where the non-causative (but also mutawi a) 
is a basic root, the causative derived from it by prefixing 
'a- (cf . (18c) above) . The non-causative is the mutawi a 

member because it takes one less actant. a 104 From this 
classification it is clear the Sirafi views valejicy, 
not verb form as the basis of his conception of mutawi a. 

Unfortunately other linguists failed to carry Sirafi' s 
analysis further and hence the useful distinction between 
two processes of diathesis in Arabic, mutawi a relating 
changes in valency between derivational ly-related verbs 
and passivization relating to a valency change within 
a given verb form (cf. 6.6) did not become well-estab- 
lished. 

6.6 The passive 
6.6.1 Description 

There are three aspects to the Arabic grammarians ' 
treatment of the passive. First it is associated with 
its own verb form, shown by a different vowel pattern 
from the active. In the past tense of triliteral (verbs 
with three consonantal root) verbs it is fu ila. 

(28) daraba "He hit", duriba "He was hit". 

In a few cases a derived verb (3.6 e.g. (43)) may lose 
one of its derivational consonants in the passive, 
reverting to its basic form along with the passive 
vowel pattern (Kha§ II: 218) . 

(29) ' a-habba "love" hubba "be loved" 

Secondly the agent is deleted. This aspect of passivi- 
zation is so prominent that the passive was first known 
by the name "the verb whose agent is not named" ('al-fi C lu 
lladhl la yusamma fa lluhu, 224 Mubarrad, ZajjajI, Ibn 
Jinni, Anbari, Ibn Ya c ish) . 225 
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Thirdly, a condition is invoked to the effect that 
every verb must occur with a nominative noun that is asso- 
ciated with the action of the verb, and therefore if 
the agent is deleted another noun in the nominative 
case must take the place of the deleted one. This noun 
is chosen from among the objects, as will be discussed 
below. a 105 226 


This constraint was explained in terms of the notion 
of 'isnad (< sanada "lean on, support o.s." , Sib I: 
6, Mub IV: 126, IS I: 63, 64, 83, 84, Jumal : 36, Khas 
II: 219, Bat 144, QN: 117, 181). 

The ' isnad consists of the two obligatory parts of the 
sentence (jumla), the topic and comment of the non-verbal 
sentence and verb and agent of the verbal one. For 
SIbawaih and Mubarrad (Levin 1981) 227 the musnad was 
first item (i.e. topic/verb), the musnad 'ilayhi the 
second (comment/agent) . 

(30) qama zaydun "Zayd got up". 

zaydun karimun "Zayd is generous". 

musnad musnad 
9 ilayhi 

In the tenth century, however (by Sarraj's time; cf. n.227) 
this alignment was reorientated so that the musnad 'ilayhi 
came to be associated with predicate (= comment/verb) 
and the musnad with subject (= topic/agent) . 


(31a) qama zaydun b) zaydun karimun 

musnad musnad musnad musnad 

'ilayhi 'ilayhi 


If one part of this unit is deleted it has to be 
replaced because the two together make up the essential 
part of the sentence. 


(32) daraba zaydun 7 ahmada > 

mus. 'ila. musnad "Zayd hit Ahmad". 

duriba 0 7 ahmada > 

duriba 7 ahmadu 
"Ahmad was hit". 


The process of deletion of agent and its replacement by an 
object is governed by a well-formedness condition on 
the structure of sentences. I will call the new agent 
the derived or 'deputy' agent, as it was termed in later 
theory. 

The deputy agent can be chosen from among three 
types of the objects (remembering that there are a 
total of eight, cf. 6.1, e.g. (1)): the direct object, the 
absolute object, or the circumstantial object (either 
time or place) , though there is a hierarchy among them 
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(Mub IV: 50 f f . , Ibn Kaysan 115, IS I: 244, Zajjaji 

Jumal: 78, Saymari 127, Bat 209, Zam 259) . If there 

is a direct object and/or indirect object 228 then the direct 
(or indirect) must be chosen, otherwise either absolute 
or circumstantial can be. 229 For instance Mubarrad (IV: 
51 notes that one can have 

(33a) d uriba zaydun sawtan shadidan 
hit whip strong 

" Zayd was hit with a strong whip". 

where the direct object zaydan has been promoted tc 
agent position (sawtan shadidan = absolute object here; 
cf. AstarabadhI SK I: 115). However, one cannot have 

(33b) *duriba zaydan sawtun shadidun "A strong whip 

acc *nom nom was hit Zayd" . 

D. 0. deputy agent 

where the absolute object has incorrectly been promoted to 
derived agent (deputy agent) position over the direct 
object. However, if zayd did not occur in (33b) one 
could have 

(34) duriba sawtun shadidun "A strong whip was hit 

(with) " . 

Although an intransitive verb without a complement 
cannot passivize (Jumal: 79), if it has a circumstantial 

or absolute complement to take the place of the deleted 
agent it can. The following is thus possible. 

(35a) dhuhiba f arsakhani yawmayni 

gone psv farsax 2/nom day 2/acc 
"Two farsax (distance) were traveled for two days". 

with the time circumstance promoted to agent position 
(Is II: 266). 

In addition, a prepositional object consisting 
of preposition + object can take the place of the deleted 
agent. Mubarrad (IV: 52) notes example (36) with bi zaydin 
in the position of agent (cf. e.g. (37, 38)). 230 

(36) sira bi zaydin f arsakhayni 
gone psv by gen 2/acc 

"Zayd was gone travelling with for 2 farsax". 

There is some evidence, though it is not completely 
clear, that in the case of examples like (35) the circum- 
stance first becomes direct object before replacing 
the agent. This is how Mubarrad (IV: 52, also IS II: 

266, Saymari 122) explains the two alternatives, 

(37a) sira bi zaydin f arsakhayni "Zayd was gone tra- 

gone 2/acc veling with 2 farsax" 
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(37b) sira bi zaydin farsakhani 231 

2/nom 

"Two farsax it was gone travelling with Zayd". 

In (37a) the agent is replaced by the object bi zaydin. 
In (37b) it is replaced by the circumstance farsakhani. 
Mubarrad seems to suggest that the choice depends on 
the status of the circumstance. It can be considered either 
a circumstance, in which case it will keep its accusative 
case (37a), or it can "expand" ('ittasa a) its function 
to that of direct object (IS II: 265), in which case 
it must replace the agent, as in (37b) . In (37b) the chain 
of agent formation would look like this (adding the 
implied agentive step in (38a)). 232 

(38a) sara ( huwa ) bi zaydin f arsakh-ayni > 

went (he) with gen 2/acc passivization 

"He went 2 farsax with Zayd". (agent deletion, 

selection of passive verb) 

b) sira 0 bi, zaydin f arsakhayni > 

circumstance (by "expansion of 
function 'ittisa ) 

c) sira 0 bi zaydin f arsakhayni > 

D. 0. (D. 0. replaces 

deleted agent) 

d) sira bi zaydin f arsakh-ani = (37b) ai06 233 

2/nom 

6.6.2 Passivization as a process 

Passivization and causativization were noted to be op- 
posite types of the same process in that causativization 
increases the number of direct objects, while passivization 
decreases their number. The clearest statement of this 
principle is found in Farisi (Id: 348) . 

The formation of a causative verb is the op- 
posite of the formation of a passive verb, 
because the form of the passive verb is as- 
sociated with the reduction of an object? 
for example, if you say darabtu zaydan "I 
hit Zayd" and you make it into passive form 
(Juriba zaydun the verb is no longer tran- 
sitive... On the other hand, the formation of 
a causative verb in transitivity increases 
a direct object, as has been explained. 06 107 

Change of verb form (known as naql "change of position" 
IS I: 87, Mun I: 24) 234 correlates with a change in the 

valency of the verb. One can compare here Tesniere (280) : 
"Le causitif et le recessif (passive or reflexive) consti- 
tuent des operations opposees , puisque 1 ' une a pour but 
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d'augmenter le nombre des actants et 1 ' autre de le 

diminuer ..." 

I discussed causativization as a process in 6. 4. 1/6. 4. 2 
and noted that it had both lexical and transformational 
characteristics. I think the same is true of passivization, 
though at least in the later grammarians the transforma- 
tional aspect is the more prominent. 

In Sibawaih (I: 10) passivization is largely lexical. 

For instance, there is no sense in which the passive 
verb is derived from the active, and the same is true 
of Zajjaji's summary (Jumal: 16). 235 

However, the special status of the passive verb is ap- 
parent in morphological summaries of the types of basic 
verb forms. In none of them is the passive verb included 
among the types of patterns which can be intransitive. 
The form fa ula for instance is only intransitive (e.g. 
karuma "be generous", cf. (22) above), and so too is 
the passive form fu lla, but the latter is not included 
among the intransitive patterns (Mujaz: 130, 131, Ibn 

C Usfur I: 166, SM: 74-79). Instead the passive verb 
form is treated along with the other aspects of passivi- 
zation summarized in 6.5.1 (deletion of agent, promotion 
of object). Thus, Ibn Jinni (Mun I: 23, 24) notes that 

the passive verb duriba "be hit" is "...basically daraba 
"hit", transitive) then its form is changed (nuqila) and it 
becomes a predicate of an object" (i.e. a passive verb). 01108 

One Arabic grammarian, Batalyusi (211, also Sir: 
187) notes that there are verbs which only occur in passive 
form, 

(39) nuhita 1-ra julu "The man became amazed", 
amazed man 

nuf is-at il-mar f a "The woman gave birth" . 

and that therefore the passive form (fu c ila) must be 
recognized as a basic verb type as well. 06109 

However, it is not clear whether Batalyusi would 
want all passive verbs to be lexically specified (I would 
doubt it) , and other linguists apparently failed to follow 
through with the implications of these examples. 236 

Batalyusi (210-211) also discusses another aspect of pas- 
sivization related to the sentences 

(40a) ' a c taytu zaydan dirhaman "I gave Zayd a dirham", 

gave I dirham 

b) 'u tiya zaydun dirhaman "Zayd was given a dirham", 
gave psv 
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The standard opinion (Sibawaih and nearly all other 
grammarians) is that in (4 Ob) 'u tiya^ governs dirhaman 
in the same way its active equivalent 'a does in (40a). 
BatalyusI, however, notes that some grammarians 237 argue 
that in (40b) zaydun is governed by the passive verb, 
but dirhaman is still governed by the meaning of the active 
verb. The reasoning here is that in (40) the change in the 

case form of zayd (acc > nom) between (40a) and (40b) 

correlates with a change in the verb (act > psv) , 

but that in (40b) dirhaman has the same accusative form 
it has in the active, hence its governor must be the 
same (no change in form means no change in governor) . 

Batalyusi argues against this view by noting that 
one cannot change the status (tiukm) of an item only 
partly. When one changes a verb form from active to passive 
one changes it completely and gives it a completely 
new status, doing away with its previous properties. Thus, 
the change from active to passive in effect creates 
a new verb so far as governance properties go, a verb which 
has the property of governing one nominative agent and 
one accusative direct object. A passive verb therefore has 
a valency of its own, though one systematically related 
to that of an active verb (also IS I: 86, 87). 

One of the clearest accounts of passivization as 
a transformational-like process is that in Ibn Ya ish 
(VII: 69? Ibn C AqIl I: 499 for similar, though not so 

explicit an emphasis and Shirbini, Carter 1981: 170). 

He explains passivization in three stages. 

(41a) deletion of agent 

b) replacement of agent by object 

c) change of verb to passive form a 110 

Here change in verb form, change in valency, and formation 
of deputy agent are clearly linked in one unitary process. 

I will return to passivization in 8.9 when I discuss 
the relevance of a transformational model to Arabic lin- 
guistic theory in more general terms. 
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Arabic grammatical theory codified all the facts of the 
Arabic language. An important source of these facts 
came from the Qur'an and poetry, and in these sources there 
is a considerable degree of ellipsis, which tends to 
disrupt the regularitiy of grammatical pattern. This 
point was recognized and given special attention. 

As an example of the importance of ellipsis, in Qaysi's 
discussion of analyses and interpretations in the Qur'an, 
in the first 150 questions (I: 1-63) I counted 40 examples 

of analyses involving deleted items. 238 

Ellipsis is known as hadhf "deletion", or as 'idmar. 239 
The interpretation of deleted items for grammatical or se- 
mantic reasons became known as taqdir (<qaddara "determine, 
surmise"). The basic principle of ellipsis is that "nothing 
can be deleted unless there is something which refers 
to it in the context, and unless there is an awareness 
of it in its absence" (Khas II: 360) . a 111 

Ellipsis can occur only when the ellipted item is 
recoverable from the context. After stating this basic 
principle Ibn Jinni gives quite a complete list of the 
sentence functions (verb, agent, object, condition, 

circumstantial object etc.) which can be deleted. 

While the Arabic grammarians were concerned to explain 
ellipsis in actual texts, examples of which I will give 
below, they also were led to a theory of ellipsis by 
the logic of their own grammatical rules (Baalbaki 1979:111 
Blanc 1979: 161) as Ibn Hisham (below, 7.4) recognized. Two 
different motivations for postulating ellipted items 
can thus be distinguished: those which have to be postu- 

lated for structural reasons, and those postulated largely 
for contextual or pragmatic reasons. 

7 . 1 Contextual 

Deleted items were postulated if it was clear that 
the context so required. Representative examples of 
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this type are the following (Ibn Jinni Khas II: 360- 381, 
IH ML: 789-853 for larger sample) . 

(a) Deletion of Topic (IS I: 75, Zam 59; ellipted item 
is in boldface) . 

(1) ' al-hilal-u wal lahi = hadha 1-hilalu wal lahi 
def moon nom by God this 

"The moon, by God"! "This is the moon, by God" I 

(b) Deletion of object (IY II: 39; cf. discussion in 
6.3) . 

(2) daraba zaydun = daraba zaydun fulanan 

hit nom so + so 

"Zayd hit (someone)". 

As noted in 6.3, the verb can be assumed to have no 
object at all, though it can also be interpreted as 
understood if the context makes this clear. 


(c) Deletion of exception 

(3) laysa ghayru 
not else 
"nothing else" 

(d) Deletion of possessor 

c c 

(4) ba dahum f awqa ba d = 

some them top some 
"some on top of others 

7.2 Structural 2 ^ 0 


(Ap 3.2.3; IY I: 95) 

laysa ghayru dhaka 
that 

"nothing else than that" 

(IY III: 28) 

c c 

ba dahum f awga ba dihim 

some them 

" "some on top of others of 
them" 


When I say that the examples in 7.1 are motivated 
by contextual rather than structural properties I do 
not mean that structural considerations are irrelevant, 
for the ellipted item has a definite grammatical status. 
For example in (2) it is an object, and so must be 
understood as in the accusative case. However, this 

assumed accusative form has no structural influence on the 
rest of the sentence and its existence is not necessitated 
by any special properties of the phrase it is ellipted 
from. This is in contrast to the next type of ellipsis 
that will be considered. 


7.2.1 Sarraj’s example 

It was seen in 2. 3. 4. 1.1 that in the sentence 

(5) f awqa 1-dari ra julun wa gad j i ' tuka bi ra julin 
akharin agilayni muslimayni 

"There is a man on top of the house and I had 
brought you another one, both intelligent and Muslims". 
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the noun modifiers c aqilayni muslimayni could not be consi- 
dered to have the position of condition (hal) since 
this would mean that they were governed by two verbs (ja'a, 
an understood 'istamarra), which is impossible because 
an item cannot have more than one governor. Therefore 
the logic of general grammatical principles dictates 
that the governor of c aqilayni muslimayni must be something 
else, and Sarraj suggests that this something is an 
understood verb, 'a c ni "I mean", which takes an accusative 
object . 

c c 

(6) . . . ' a ni aqilayni muslimayni 

Quite a number of examples of this sort could be cited. 

7.2.2 'Ishtighal 241 

(7a) zayd-an darabtu "Zayd, I hit". 

acc 

b) zayd-un darab-tu-hu "As for Zayd, I hit him". 

nom I him 

c) zayd-an darabtuhu 

acc him "Zayd, I hit him". 

In Arabic there are three sorts of topicalization cons- 
tructions where the object is fronted before a regular 
(cf. 8.7) verb. In (7a) the object is simply displaced 
from post- to pre-verbal position. In (7b) the object 
is fronted and put in the nominative case, and its 
post-verbal position is taken by a resumptive referential 
pronoun. The analysis becomes as follows (2.1.1). 


( 8 ) 


Topic 


Comment 


z ay dun darabtuhu (= S) 

Darabtuhu has the status of a sentential filler of the 
comment position. 


In (7c) neither of these analyses is possible. 
Zaydan can obviously not be topic, as in (7b) , since 
its inflection is wrong being accusative rather than 
nominative. It cannot be analyzed as object either, as in 
(7a) , since the object position is already taken by 
the pronoun suffix -hu. In this case then one has to 
assume a deleted verb, giving the interpretation, 

(9) darabtu zaydan darabtuhu (IS II: 263, KW: 172, Ibn 
hit I acc hit I him Jinni Khas II: 379, Bat 

152, IH QN: 193) 


The accusative form of zaydan in (7c) is accounted for as 
being due to the influence of a deleted verb (cf. 7.5.3 
for further). 242 
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7.2.3 Predicate locative 

A similar case involves the circumstantial predicate 
in sentences like, 

c c 

(10) 'ijtima ukum yawm-a 1-jum ati "Your meeting is 
meeting your day acc Friday Friday". 

2 ay dun ; amam-a- ka (Mub IV: 329, cf. e.g. (1) in 
front acc your 1.1. 2. 3) 

"Zayd is in front of you". 

The circumstance occurs in the position of comment, 
but unlike the usual case it has accusative rather than 
nominative inflection (cf. 1.1. 2. 3 e.g. (1)). To account 
for the inflection a deleted verb, 'istaqarra "remain" 
(or 'istamarra "stay") is understood (according to 
the Basrans, In: 245 ff.). 

c c 

(ID yastaqirru ' i j tima ukum yawma 1-juma ati 
"Your meeting will be on Friday". 

yastaqirru zaydun ' amamaka 
"Zayd stays in front of you". 

The accusative inflection on the circumstantial complement 
in (10) can thus be understood as a function of its 
status as a verbal dependent. 243 

7.2.4 Vocative 

A final example involves the vocative (IS I: 405, Zam 

35) . 

(12) ya rajul-an "Oh you"! (whoever you are) 
voc man acc 

ya C abd-a 1 lahi "Oh Abdulla"! 
acc 

The accusative form here is explained as being due to a de- 
leted verb, which the vocative particle serves to represent 

(as na' ibuhu) . 

(13) ' unadi / ' ad^u rajulan 

I call call "I call a man". 

7.3 Non-deletion 

In a few cases there are items which cannot be 
ellipted. Among the most important ones here are the 
genitive particles (In: 307, with a few exceptions, 

304, 543) and the relative pronoun + dependent sentence 

(5.3.3), which mutually require each other. 

Ibn Jinni (Khas II: 366) notes that there can be struc- 
tural limits on deletion, observing that while a modified 
indefinite noun can be deleted and the adjectival modifier 
take its place (cf. 7.5 e.g. (18)), when the modifier is a 
sentence it cannot because the S would have to occur 
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in a position it is prohibited from occurring in on 
independent grounds. From, 

(14a) marartu bi rajulin qama ' abuhu 
passed I by man got up father 
"I passed a man whose father got up". 

one cannot get, 

(14b) *marartu bi 0_ qama ' abuhu 

"I passed his father got up". 

since the S, qama 'abuhu cannot occur as object of a pre- 
position . a 112 (Cf . Khas II: 368 for further examples.) 

Besides these there is the general pragmatic constraint 
that items cannot be deleted if such deletion would lead to 
an unacceptable loss of meaning in the sentence. 

7.4 Ibn Hisham's summary 

Ibn Hisham (ML: 786-853) brings most of these points 

together in giving seven conditions which have to be 
fulfilled in order for an item to be ellipted (of which 
I will summarize four) . Some of these are based on 
structural criteria, some on semantic, and others on 
both. 

7.4.1 Information 

There has to be an adequate amount of information 
about the item that has been deleted. This can be either 
in terms of the meaning or in terms of the grammatical 
form ($ina a). Examples of this are discussed in 7.2 and 7. 

7.4.2 Operation of opposite processes 

A deleted item cannot be modified by an emphasizer 
(cf . 5.3.2) . From 

(15a) ' al ladhi ra' aytuhu naf sa-hu zaydun 

who saw I him self his zayd 
"The one whom I saw in person is Zayd". 

one cannot get 

(15b) * ' al ladhi ra' aytu-0 naf sahu zaydun 

since in (15a) the object pronoun -hu has been emphasized 
by nafs. 244 The idea behind this constraint is that emphasis 
and deletion are opposite processes, so one cannot have 
them co-occur in the same structure. 

7.4.3 Restrictions on reduction 

An item which is already an abbreviated (mukhtasar) 
form of something else cannot be deleted. The noun as verb 
(ism fi 1, 2.1.1 e.g. (6), Ap 6.3.3) is said to be an ab- 
breviated form for a verb, so it cannot be deleted. 
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(16a) c alay-ka zaydan = khudh zayd-an 

on you zayd "You take Zayd". take (imp) acc 
b) * 0 zaydan 

(Cf. Khas II s 284 for similar constraint regarding deletion 
of particles; WexlertCulicover ' s ’freezing principle' 1980: 270). 

7.4.4 Grammatical constraints 

The deleted item cannot yield a sentence which would 
confound the inflectional form of the original sentence. 
On these grounds in the topic-comment construction, 
where comment = S, 

(17a) zaydun darabtuhu 245 

hit I him "As for Zayd, I hit him". 

-hu cannot be deleted because this would give 

(17b) * zaydun darabtu 

where since darabtu has no object, zaydun would have to be 
in accusative form. 

7.5 Extension of function ( ' ittisa C ) 

In the examples considered so far a deleted item 
has simply been assumed leaving the rest of the sentence 
intact. It can also happen that once an item is deleted 
another item assumes the syntactic status of the ellipted 
item. This is a process called 'ittisa c (IS II: 265; ail3 cf. 
Versteegh 1983 : 172, 173 for more general use of this 

term; also 6.6.1 e.g. (32)). The motivation behind this 
process can be mainly semantic, as in 

(18a) ' is / al il-garyat-a (IS II: 265, IY III: 25, ML: 

ask def village acc "Ask the village". 812) 

which 'derives* from 

(18b) ' is ' al 'ahl- a 1-garyat-i 

people acc gen 

"Ask the people of the village". 

The object 'ahla is deleted and its possessor 'al-qaryati 
takes the syntactic position of 'ahla, becoming the direct 
object of the verb in the accusative case. 

The semantic motivation behind assuming the promotion 
of possessor to object, rather than assuming that qaryata 
is the basic direct object, is apparent: one does not really 
ask a village, but rather the people in it. 246 

An example with an important syntactic motivation is the 
following (Mub IV: 216) . 

(19a) marartu bi hadha 1-tawll-i "I passed this tall 
passed I by this def tall gen one". 
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Tawlli is a descriptive adjective, and these usually serve 
as noun modifiers (Diem 1970; cf. chapter 5 n. 205 above) . 
The basic sentence is thus, 

(19b) marartu bi hadha 1-ra jul-i 1-tawil- i 

/ def man gen def tall gen 

"I passed by this tall man". 

An important process of deletion and replacement of the 
deleted form has been discussed in the passive: if the 

agent of the transitive verb is deleted the direct, abso- 
lute or circumstantial objects takes its place. 

(20) sa c ada z ay dun muhammadan "Zayd helped Mohammad". 
su "ida muhammadun "Mohammad was helped". 

7.6 The status of deletion 

Sarraj (II: 256 ff., Zam 34, IY I: 125) defines 

the status of deletion within a different set of parameters 

focusing on whether or not a deleted item can occur. There 
are three situations. 

7.6.1 Contexts where ellipsis is not good 

This concerns the case where ellipsis would make 
the meaning unclear. For example, if one said 

(21) z ay dan 

without an appropriate context it would not be clear if one 
should be generous to him, hit him, speak to him, or 
whatever, so deletion of the verb would be inappropriate. 

7.6.2 Allowed 

On the other hand, if Zayd is known as the worst 

of people and someone says "hit the worst one", if one 

answers 

(22) zaydan 

then it would be understood as 

(23) ' udrub zaydan 
hit zayd 

Similarly, if one stopped in the middle of a sentence and 
the other people said, 

(24a) hadith-a- ka 

story acc your "your story" 

something like 

(24b) hati hadithaka 

bring "Continue your story". 

would be understood. Deletions of this sort are especially 
common in imperative sentences. 
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7.6.3 The ellipted item cannot be expressed 

The third category concerns cases where the ellipted 
item cannot be, or at least in normal usage is not expressed 
To this category belong particularly the structural 
examples discussed in 7.2. For example, ‘although (25a) 
is explained as being due to a source like (25b) (cf. 
e.g. (7) above) 

(25a) zaydan darabtuhu "Zayd, I hit him", 
b) darabtu * zaydan darabtuhu 

in fact (25b) is not used (IS II: 263). Similarly, 
the "source" of the vocative sentence (26a) 

(26a) ya ra julan "Oh you"! 

= b) ' unadi rajulan 

is never used, 247 the vocative particle always assuming 
the place of the verb. 

7 . 7 Kuf an-Basran arguments 

The interpretation of deleted items figures prominently 
in the linguistic argumentation of the Kufans and Basrans. 
Quite often counterexamples to general grammatical rules 
from poetry or the Qur'an are explained away by appeal 
to deleted, understood items. Not surprisingly, this 
is a tactic which the more structural ly-minded ' Basrans ' 
resort to more than the 'Kufans' do (Carter 1973b: 303). I 
will illustrate this with one example from Anbari ' s 
classic work on the difference between the two schools. 

The Kufans held that the topic of 'inna (cf. Ap 
6. 1.2. 2) "indeed" could be conjoined with another noun 
before the comment was added. The Basrans rejected 
this (In: 185-95 #23) , thus rejecting sentences like 

(27) ' innaka wa zayd-un qa' im-ani 
indeed you and nom standing-2/nom 

"Indeed you and Zayd are standing". 

The main Basran argument against this is that if (27) 
were accepted one would have two governors of the comment 
qa'imani, one the particle 'inna and the other an assumed 
governor governing through the topic zaydun (cf. (28)). 
Note that 'inna cannot be said to govern zaydun in 
(27) since 'inna governs its ism in the accusative, 
not nominative (cf. 2. 3. 6.1, Ap 6. 1.2. 2). 

(28) 


' inna- ka wa zaydun 
ism Top (?) 


qa ' imani 
Com 
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Qa'imani cannot be comment to both 'inna and zaydun because 

this would violate condition (13c) (2.3.2, 2. 3. 4.1) which 

in Arabic theory, as in modern dependency theory, prevents 
two governors governing one item. The question then is what 
the status of zaydun is, in what sense it is conjoined 
to -ka, the noun complement of 'inna. 

In support of their viewpoint that zaydun is conjoined 
to -ka the Kufans adduce the following line from poetry. 

(29) wa ' il la f-a C lamu ' anna-na 248 wa 7 antum bughatun 

we and you/pl unjust 
ma baqina f i shiqaqi (In: 190) 

what remain in discord 

"We and you will remain unfair (to each other) so long 
as we remain in discord". 

This has a coordinate complement to 'anna, namely -na 
wa 'antum "that we and you". To explain this the Basrans 
say that there is in fact a deleted (mudmar) comment 
for the first noun, (-na "we") so that the interpretation 
becomes, 

(30) 


0 

wa 'ilia fa 1 amu ' anna-na bughatun wa ' antum bughatun . . 

'anna thus governs -na (its ism topic) and bughatun, comment, 
and this is followed by a regular nominal sentence, with 
topic ('antum) and comment (bughatun) conjoined to 
the first sentence. 

Examples of this sort abound in the Kufan-Basran 
arguments . 

7.8 Not all implicit relations are due to deletion 

It is relevant to point out that not all relations 
between similar sentences are mediated in terms of deleted 
items. Another way of relating one item to another 
is through shared characteristics, a method I will discuss 
in greater detail in chapter 8. Thus, Mubarrad's genera- 
lization (IV: 299, also Ibn Kaysan 110) that all accusative 
forms in nouns are either object or resemble objects 
(in meaning), i.e. that they are governed by verbs, was il- 
lustrated by Zajjaji with the following set of examples 
(Id: 135, cf . 2.4.2) . 

(31a) yadrubu zaydan 

he hits acc "He hits Zayd" . 

b) hadha daribun zaydan 
this hit (AP) acc 

"This one is hitting Zayd". 
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(31c) ' inna zayd-an rajulun 

acc man nom "Indeed Zayd is a man", 
d) c ishruna dirham-an (cf 5.2 e.g. (9) ff.) 

20 dirham acc "20 dirhams" 

In this set only (31a) ) Basran viewpoint) has a verbal 

governor; the other govern an accusative object because 
of their resemblance to the verb. 

In (31b) the active participle governs the object 
because of its similarities to the imperfective verb 
(discussed in 8.6.1; cf. also 4.8.1); 'inna in (31c) also 
has a specific set of similarities with the ve^rb (cf. 
2.4.2 note 88), and in (31d) the specified item, ishruna 
governs the specifier in the same way the ^verb does because 
of the following resemblance: the -n of c ishruna prevents 

the genitive form in the complement dirhaman in the 
same way the agent prevents the object from being in a pre- 
dicative (nominative) relation with the verb. 249 

All accusative forms are due to some resemblance to a 
verbal governor, but in (31b-d) there is no understood 
or deleted verb. a 114 

7.9 Comparison with deletions in transformational grammar 

The need for deletions in Arabic theory is motivated 
by the same type of structural considerations that have mo- 
tivated deletions in certain western treatment, most 
notably transformational grammar. In Arabic theory the most 
important considerations are those of governance, where 
the only way to explain (for example) the accusative 
form of zaydan in (7c) , without postulating an entirely 
new type of sentence, is by assuming a deleted verb which 
'governs' zaydan. 

(32) zayd-an darab-tu-hu "Zayd, I hit him". 

? V Ag Obj 

= ( darabtu ) zayd-an darab-tu-hu 
V Ag Obj V Ag Obj 

Similarly, in transformational grammar a sentence like 

(33a) shave yourself 
has been related to the sentence, 

(33b) you shave yourself 

In order to account for the reflexive pronoun form in 
(33a) there must be a co-referential subject pronoun as in 
(33b) since reflexives only occur when they are co-refe- 
rential to another noun in the clause. (32a) can be derived 
by deletion of the subject you in (32b) (Bach 100, 114, 221). 
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In both cases one is rebuilding missing sentence parts 
in accordance with general and independently established 
linguistic rules (an accusative is governed by a verb? 
reflexives must have a coref erential noun in their clause) 
and thereby reduces the number of distinct grammatical 
that must be recognized. 

There are, though, four differences in emphasis between 
the two . 

First, in transformational grammar the notion of 
deleted element has dealt almost exclusively with textual 
context such that deletion of an item can occur only under 
identity with something else in the text (Harris 1957/1981: 
174, 1965/1981: 261). In Arabic practice on the other 

hand there are two main motivations, as has been explained, 
one structural (7.2) and the other pragmatic. In regards 
to the latter, like deletions in transformational grammar 
the limiting condition is loss of information as to 
identity of the ellipted item, but this identity can 
be extralinguistic (cf. e.g. (22, 23) in 7.6.2). 

Secondly, there is a difference in emphasis between the 
two which may be summarized as follows: ellipsis in Arabic 
theory is orientated towards reconstituting lost items 
whereas in transformational grammar it is orientated 
towards decomposing complete ones. 

This point rests on the observation that the Arabic 
grammarians are to a considerable extent interested 
in 'reconstructing' poetry and the Qur'an in order to give 
a clearer interpretation of the meaning. In transforma- 
tional theory one starts with complete sentences and 
then 'disfigures' them by applying transformations to them. 
One of the major tasks of transformational grammar for a 
number of years in fact was to establish the exact 
conditions under which deletion transformations could 
apply. These conditions ranged from quite liberal appli- 
cation of deletion (e.g. Lees 1960, Harris 1965/1981 
section 5.2) in the earlier versions of TG to the narrowly 
constrained application, typified by the recoverability 
condition (Bach 100) which allows deletion of an item only 
under identity with another item actually present (cf. 
(33) ) . 250 

This point applies even in the more formally motivated 
instances of ellipsis. In the 'ishtighal construction 
(cf. 7.2.2, (7c)) a transformational treatment would start 

with the complete source. 

(34a) darabtu zaydan darabtuhu > 

hit I 'hit I him 

and then delete the superfluous initial verb. 
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(34b) 0 zaydan darabtuhu "Zayd, I hit him". 

The orientation is different in Arabic theory, however 
where one starts with the final form, 

(34c) zaydan darabtuhu 

and then seeks to explain how zaydan could be accusative, 
concluding that an initial verb must be understood, as in 
(34a) . 

If the verb is connected to the object (i.e. 
with an object pronoun, (34c) ) , you put the 
object in the accusative with an understood 
verb, which the overt one (i.e. darabtuhu, cf. 
n. 242) signals, and you say zaydan darabtuhu. 
However, the understood (muqaddar) sentence 
is darabtu zaydan darabtuhu, except that this 
(initial) verb is never expressed. 

Jumal: 39 

Taqdir, the interpretation of covert items, always 
proceeds from a form which does not conform to the estab- 
lished grammatical rules and/or to an obvious semantic 
interpretation (as in e.g. (18)) to a more complete 

form which does. The movement is, as it were, always 
from 'surface' to 'base', from ellipted context to complete 
one . 


This point incidentally, along with the basic condition 
on ellipsis (7, 7.1, 7.2), serves to explain Gruntfest's 

(1984: 236) observation that 'transformations' in Arabic 

theory (if indeed they should be called that, cf. n. 
276 in chapter 8) did not form (feeding) chains as 
in modern transformational theory. In Arabic theory 
the interpretation of ellipted items always is concerned 
with a specific construction (like the 'ishtighal cons- 
truction) which must be explained directly by a more 
complete one. Recalling that an ellipted item must be imme- 
diately recoverable from the grammatical or pragmatic 
context (cf. Q 111 by Ibn Jinni at beginning of chapter), 
the postulation of an intermediate structure would 
imply that it is not immediately recoverable. 

I might note here in passing that some recent theories 
of el 1 ipsis , notably Hudson 1984: 227 ff., have a similar 

perspective as the Arabic? incomplete sentences (e.g. 
'gapped' ones) are understood by reconstructing the 
missing items on the analogy of the complete model. 

Thirdly, Arabic theory did not have a deletion 
transformation in the sense of specifying an operation 
for ellipting an item. 251 Insofar as deletion is a process 
in Arabic theory, it is a process applied by speakers 
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in the course of speaking. It is not codified in a formal 

rule (like V NP > V if an understood object is not to 

be expressed) . 

Fourthly, the Arabic grammarians were less shy about 
using recoverability of meaning as the limiting condition 
of ellipsis than at least some transformationalists 

were. For Arabic grammarians meaning has a central role, as 
enshrined in their basic pragmatic condition on recovera- 
bility (7.5, 7.6.1, 7.6.2) . 

In this respect one can contrast Harris' claim (1957/ 
1981: 155) to have arrived at the deletion (in brackets) 

(35) the shelf is wider than the closet ( is wide ) 

"entirely in terms of clauses and constructions", with 
the Arabic analysis of, 

c c 

(36 = 4) ba dahum f awqa ba di(him) 

some them top others (them) 

"some on top of others (of them) " 

where the main evidence that there is a deleted pronoun 
(= -him) would appear to be that this makes sense seman- 
tically and pragmatically (IY III: 30) . 252 

At the same time, not a few of the deletions posited 
by the Arabic grammarians are motivated by the need 
to restrict the total range of basic constructional types 
(7.2), or to prevent the violation of general constraints 
(7.4) than by exigencies of meaning. 

In the final analysis, these are differences of 
emphasis more than differences of substance because 
the basic motivations behind the use of deletions in 
the same: the desire to maintain an overall structural 
coherency in the grammar and to derive the correct meaning. 
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8.1 What is markedness? 

Markedness is a pre-theoretical notion in linguistics 253 
which rests on the premise that among a set of items, one 
or more of them is in some sense more basic than the others 
Markedness can be applied at all levels of analysis 
(Greenberg 1966: 10), but in modern linguistics it 

has perhaps been used most in the realms of phonology, 
and morphology. 

As compared to a marked item, an unmarked one may 
exhibit the following types of characteristics. The 
following remarks are illustrative only. 

Phonology. Items that contrast in one context may not do 
so in another, and typically it is the unmarked member 
of the set which occurs in this position. 

(1) Voicing contrast in German 

initial final 

voiced Dank "thanks" no voiced 

voiceless tank "tank" bant "text, volume" 

voiceless = unmarked = wider distribution than voiced 

Morphology. (a) Distinction in the unmarked category 
may disappear in the marked (cf. 8.6.3, e.g. (27)). 

(2) Urban Jordanian Arabic object pronouns 

sg pi 

m -u , 

f _h a - hum or -hon 

For pronouns in many urban Jordanian varieties, in 
the marked plural the m/f distinction is lost? in the 
unmarked singular it is maintained. 

(b) There is a lesser degree of morphological irre- 
gularity in marked forms (Greenberg 1966: 29). With 

the plural patterns of nouns and adjectives in Classical 
Arabic there are two types of plurals "sound" and "broken" 
(cf. Ap 1.5.3). The sound plurals are formed by suffixation 
of a regular plural morpheme, the broken by infixation 
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of a morpheme, and often by a change in the short vowel 
pattern as compared to the singular (cf. chapter 3, e.g. 
(45)). 

Both adjectives and nouns have broken plurals, but the 
noun has ten types of broken plurals (Mujaz: 103) whereas 

the adjective has only seven (Mujaz: 113), which would 

tend to confirm the marked status of the adjective (cf . 
8.6.3 below) . 

(c) Syntax, sequence. One sequence of grammatical 
functions may be unmarked as against another. In English, 
subject-verb-object (SVO) is unmarked as against OSV, 
though both occur. 

(3) I_ 1 ike the car 
the car I like 

Here the unmarked order may have neutral intonation, may be 
unmarked by a special morpheme (Steele 591) , and may 
be statistically more frequent (Greenberg 1966: 58, 67). 

Different terms have been applied to markedness 
in Arabic theory. Versteegh (1978: 262) speaks in terms of 
"rights": within the grammatical system items have certain 
characteristic rights (what I would call their unmarked 
state) , where under certain specified conditions they 
can acquire secondary rights (i.e. become marked, cf. 8.5). 

Baalbaki (1979, also Versteegh 1978: 262, 263) describes 
markedness in terms of hierarchies of relations: sets 

of items form different sorts of hierarchical relations 
between themselves. I will return to Baalbaki' s useful 
summary below. 

Here it is appropriate to outline what I understand 
by markedness in Arabic theory. It can be illustrated 
by using Anbari ' s basic formulation (Luma C : 93, also 

Iq: 89 ff . ) . 

(4) Anbari ' s markedness schema 

' as 1 > f ar c 

C il la 

basic, reason marked 

unmarked 

Among a set of items, one is basic or unmarked ('asl lit. 
"trunk, root, origin") and another marked (far c "branch, 
secondary") because of some reason ( c illa) . 

I will argue below in 8. 6-8. 8 why "markedness " is the 
best term for this schema. 
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8.2 An aside for terminology 

The appropriateness of choosing 'markedness ' to charac- 
terize this schema (4) will I think become evident in the 
course of this chapter. Here I would add one general point 
that pertains to the interpretation of Arabic theory, 
and that is that wherever possible the modern western (cf. 
chapter In. 1) commentator should seek to use terms that 
are commensurate with modern linguistic theory. One 
problem that I believe has tended to obscure the achie- 
vements of the Arabic linguists is that in well over a cen- 
tury of study by Orientalists, Arabic grammar as presented 
to the West has developed its own terminological system, 
much of it derived from western linguistics (at various 
stages of its history) , but little of it thought through 
systematically with a view towards discovering whether 
a given western term actually is appropriate to the Arabic 
one. An example of this is Cachia's fairly recent (1973) 
Dictionary of Arabic Grammatical Terms (English-Arabic 
and Arabic-English) . This takes most of the grammatical 
terms Wright (1898) , the standard western work on Arabic 
and another nineteenth century writer, Howell (1883-1903), 
used in their descriptions of Arabic, and puts them 
into a glossary. For instance, for amil "governor" he uses 
Wright's term "regent" (Cachia 68) . 254 However, as Weiss 
showed long ago (1910), the Latin term regent has little 
or nothing to do historically with the Arabic amil, 
and Cachia makes no attempt to show that the Arabic 
grammarians used c amil in the same way the medieval 
or Renaissance or nineteenth century European grammarians 
did. 2SS 

Carried to extremes of course a systematic term by term 
comparison would preclude the possibility of making 
any sort of comparison between Arabic theory and western 
grammar feasible in the near future because there are 
hundreds of technical terms in both traditions which would 
need to be systematically studied (cf. Mosel 1975: 5-8 on 
Sibawaih) . However, there are some which are far more 
important than others, and these certainly do require 
careful study if one is to get a good idea of what the Ar- 
abic grammatical technique was based on (cf. Baalbaki 
1982 here) . I have demonstrated in, I c believe, c adeguate 
detail in chapter 2 that the system of amil-mamul- amal 
can be considered broadly and to a great extent, narrowly 
equivalent to "governor-governed/dependent-governance/de- 
pendency", and that as soon as this identification 
is made the Arabic system is seen to be based on a more co- 
herent and systematic analysis than would otherwise 
be apparent to the western linguist: sequence, formal 

relations between items, inflectional form, adjacency 
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conditions all can be seen to be part of a single sub- 
system, that of governance (amal) . In this chapter 

I hope to show that markedness is another term which 

will help clarify a number of related phenomena in Arabic 
theory, and for this reason is preferable to a term 

like "hierarchy", which in modern linguistics does 
not have so precise a meaning as markedness (cf. n. 

261 above) or "rights", a term perhaps more appropriate 
to the study of Arabic theory in terms of history than 
linguistic theory. 

At the same time I believe I have been careful 

not to apply western terms where they do not fit. For 

example in chapter 3 I noted that kalima could be "word" 
or "morpheme" according to context, and that in general 
Arabic morphological analysis cannot be directly correlated 
with any one term in western theory, in the way amal 

can be with "dependency". Similarly, I will caution 

belgw (8.9) against seeing in the Arabic pair 7 asl- 

far any close analogy to the base-surface dichotomy 
of generative grammar, or in recasting Arabic theory 
in transformational terms (cf. 9.4). 


8.3 Markedness in Arabic theory: Sibawaih 


With this point aside I now turn to the Arabic system 
of markedness. There is no single term for markedness, 
a relation between a basic (unmarked) and marked item, 
though the following pairs do consistently and I believe 
without exception correspond to these two categories. 


(5) Basic (unmarked) 

7 asl 

7 akhaf f "lighter" 

7 aqwa "stronger" 
7 awwal/qabl " f irst/bef ore" 


Marked 

C 

far 

7 athqal "heavier" 
' ad c af "weaker" 
baa "after" 


The basic terms of the markedness system are those of 7 a§l 
"trunk of tree, base, origin, source", and far c "branch, 
secondary", and by Anbari 1 s time had become the key terms 
of the markedness relation (cf. (4) above). However, 
these terms subsume a set of related ones, also ordered by 
the basic-marked distinction, whose origin derives 

from Sibawaih. Baalbaki (1979: 15-22) gives a number 
of such examples, which can be briefly illustrated. 

(a) 7 akhaf f- 7 athqal "lighter-heavier" 

The indefinite noun is lighter than the definite 
(cf. 8.4.1, 8. 6-3 below), and a voiceless sound (mahmus) 

is lighter than a voiced (majhur) one. 

(b) 7 aqwa- 7 ad c af "stronger-weaker" 

The stronger term is more precise and specialized 
in that it can be followed by only one term, while 
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the weaker ('ad C af) can be followed by more than one 
(Baalbaki 1979: 17). For instance, particles which govern 
only one mode form in the verb are said to be "stronger" 
than those that do not govern at all. The stronger 
term may extend itself analogically to the less strong, 
though not vice-versa. Thus a verb governs agent and object 
and the active participle, a weaker form, derives its 
ability to govern these same cases (cf. 4.8) from its 
resemblance to the verb (cf. 8.6.1). 

(c) ' awwal "first" 

The singular is "first" as compared to the plural, 
and again the indefinite is first to the definite noun. 

8.4 Examples from later grammarians 

This same set of terminology is applied in all 
subsequent writing. I will first give some fairly random 
examples to demonstrate the pervasive and systematic 
nature of this terminology within the framework of marked- 
ness, and then will discuss six points in detail . 256 The role 
of markedness in Arabic theory is so central and ubiquitous 
(Versteegh 1978: 261, 262) that all that can be done in one 
chapter is to sketch some of the ways it is applied, and de- 
monstrate its function within the overall scheme of grammar. 

8.4.1 ' akhaf f athgal "lighter-heavier" 

Zajjaji (I<J: 97, 100, 101, also Ibn Jinni Khas I: 236) 257 
argues that the noun is lighter, less marked than the 
verb (cf. 8.5 below). Following Sibawaih, he says that 
an indefinite noun is lighter than a definite one (Id: 100). 

These terms are especially common in phonology, where, 
for example, the /a/ (fath) is said to be the least marked 
short vowel ('akhaff Mub I: 200, 259, As: 32, 78). 

Bohas (1981: 207-208) shows that Ibn Jinni' s and Ibn 
Ya ish's use of the light/heavy contrast leads to a classi- 
fication of sounds based on degrees of sonority, a 
classification which corresponds to a large degree with so- 
nority scales as established in modern linguistics. 
The lighter term is more sonorant than the heavier. 
The Arabic scheme is as follows (Bohas 207) . 

( 6 ) ' athqa 1 ' akhaff 

consonants semivowels short vowels 

> 

w y u i a 

less sonorant more sonorant 

While the place of consonants on this scale has few im- 
plications for markedness, that of vowels and semivowels 
does because the lighter terms will be less susceptible 
to various morphophonological changes than the heavier 
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sound, and likewise will more often be the target of a mor- 
phological change than the heavier one (e.g. a change to/y/ 
is more common than a change to /w/) . 

8.4.2 ' aqwa - ' ad C af "strong-weak" 

Anbari (As: 69), following Sibawaih (Baalbaki 1979: 

15) notes that the comment position is the strongest 
one for nouns. Ibn Jinni, who was an exponent of sound 
symbolism (cf. 9.3 e.g. (45)) notes that /q/ is stronger 
than /kh/ (voiceless fricative) , and so that in the pair 

(7) qadinia "he gnawed" (Khas I: 256) 
khadima "he munched" 

one uses the stronger sound (/ q/) to represent the verb with 
the stronger action (gnawing apparently having greater 
force than munching) . 

In his discussion of the three inherent meanings of a 
verb (Khas III: 98, cf. 9.2.1) Ibn Jinni establishes 
a hierarchy from strongest ( # aqwa) to weakest ( # a<i c af) 
among them. The root meaning (lafdhiyya) is the strongest, 
the meaning attached to the morphological form (sina a) 
weaker, and that which implies an agent (ma na) the 
weakest . 258 

Following Sibawaih (cf. 8.3 b) , Anbari (As: 70) notes 
that the active participle is marked ^adaf) vis-a-vis 

the verb, to which it is subsidiary (far) . ai16 

8.4.3 'awwal, qabl "first, before" 

Saymari (97, 98) remarks that the indefinite is "before" 
(qabl) 259 the definite because the definite singles out 
one individual from an undifferentiated whole, and because 
the definite is morphologically marked, requiring the 
prefixation of 'al-. a 117 

8.4.4 ' asl - far C 

Saymari (87) says that the feminine is marked (far C ) 

as against the masculine, and that the yes-no question 

particle 'a is the basic question particle . a 118 (cf . 8.6.4). 
He also says the indefinite is basic ('asl) to the 

definite (cf. Q 117 above). 

Za jjciji (1$: 71, 77) a 119 argues that inflection is 

basic ('asl) to nouns. 

Mubarrad (I: 108) notes that the sequence /w-a/ does not 
yield a by phonological rule in nouns since it is among 
the characteristics ('usul) of nouns that the sequence 
/w-a/ stands (cf. 4.9.1a, 4.9.3). 
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This brief survey shows that the terminology introduced 
by Sibawaih continued to be used by his successors. 
The comparability of the terms within the general rubric 
of basic-marked as set out in (5) can be illustrated 
with the pair indefinite-definite noun. Different writers 
may apply different terms to describe the relation 
between them, but in all of them the indefinite is the un- 
marked member. 


(8) Basic 

indefinite 

' asl 
qabl 
' akhaf f 


Marked 

definite 

far c (Saymari 87) 
ba c d (Saymari 98) 

'athqal (Sib I: 6, Zajjaji 

Id: 100) 


8.5 Two interpretations of Anbari 1 s markedness schema 

Anbari ' s markedness formula (4) contains three parts. 

(9) 'asl > far C 

C illa 

basic reason marked 


I believe it is applied in two ways by Arabic gram- 
marians. 260 First, the 'asl and far can be treated as 
it were as 'givens'. In this sense the three word classes, 
for example, noun, verb and particle (chapter 4) are 
'given'. Once this is accepted, between these three classes 
one can establish, with an appropriate reason, relations 
of markedness. Zajjaji (Id: 100, 101) discusses just this 
point, noting that between noun and verb the noun is basic 
('asl) and the verb marked (far ) for the following 
two reasons. 

(1) One can have a sentence composed only of nouns 
(the nominal sentence, Ap 2.1), but a verb always requires 
a noun as its agent (cf. 9.2.1). 

(2) A noun has a direct referent (e.g. faras = "mare"), 
which is readily comprehensible to the listener without 
further thought, while if a verb is mentioned it must 
be further associated with an agent. 

Farisi ('Aq: 206) makes essentially these points 

(though adds that a verb can imply object as well as agent 
complements) , and adds the further point that verbs 
are derived from nouns (though this is a point of contro- 
versy between Kufans and Basrans, cf. 3.4). The particle 
in turn is more marked than the verb (Zajjaji Id: 83, 

Ast 1:6). 

What then emerges is a hierarchy centered on the 
basic marked-unmarked distinction. 261 
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(10) 'asl 

C il la 
1 . 

2. 

C il la 

1 . 

2. 

> far c 

noun 

• 

verb I 

particle 

A second 

usage of 

the schema (4) 

is where both 

'asl and far 

belong to 

the same category. 

In this usage. 


one member of the class differs from the basic member 
of that class for some reason. This will be illustrated 
in more detail below, where the imperfect verb will 
be seen to deviate from its basic uninflected form for a 
number of reasons. 06120 

(11) ' asl > far c 

c illa 

verb is . imperfect verb 

uninflected is inflected (cf. 8.6.1) 

8.6 Anbarl's schema exemplified 

The Arabic treatment of markedness is most highly 
developed in the realms of phonology, morphophonology, and 
morphology, and it may be that these were its original 
domains of application. 262 It is not restricted to these 
areas, however. 


One of the most important questions which markedness 
theory deals with is the inflectional form of nouns 
and verbs. This has already been touched on in 2.5. 
Here I will elaborate. 

The fundamental assumption is that nouns are basically 
inflectable whereas verbs (for the Basrans, cf. 2.5 n. 95) 
and particles are not. I have discussed the functional 
explanation for this state of affairs in 2.5. 


(12) Basic state of nouns, 
Basic ('asl) 


verbs, and particles 
Marked (far c ) 


inflected 
nouns 
rajul-un 
rajul-an 
ra jul-in 


verbs 

"man-nom" kataba 
-acc" 

-gen" 


uninflected 

particles 

"he wrote" fi "at" 


There are, however, some nouns which lack inflection 
(are mabni 2.6), others. which are only partially inflected, 
lacking distinct genitive/accusative forms and without 
indefinite -n, and there are verbs (imperfect) which 
are inflected. 
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Basic 

Inflected 


Marked 

Uninflected 


nouns 

inflected verb 

partially uninflected 
inflected noun 
noun 

uninflected 

verb 

particle 

ra julun 

yaktub-u "he 

’ akbar-u man "who" 

kataba 

fi "at" 

nom 

writes indie" 

"bigger-nom" 

"he wrote" 

wa "and" 

rajulan 

yakutb-a 

’ akbar-a 


’al- "de- 

acc 

"subjunctive" 

"bigger-acc" 


finite" 

ra julin 

yaktub 

* akbar-a 


sa- "fu- 

gen 

"jussive" 

"bigger-gen" 


ture” 
etc . 


Not content merely to classify these facts, the Arabic 
grammarians explained them in the following way. 

8.6.1 The inflected verb 

The argument runs that the imperfective verb has 
a number of resemblances to the noun, which is basically 
inflectable, and because of these resemblances it becomes 
inflectable as well (Ap 1.6.1, Mub II: 1, IS I: 50, 

Anbari Luma°: 107, 108). 

(14) imperfective verb 

' a$l > far c 

uninflected ilia = inflected 

imperfective verb's 
resemblance to noun 

A verb is basically uninflected, but because of various 
resemblances to nouns, it takes on the marked characte- 
ristic (for verbs) of having inflection. 

The resemblances include the following. 

(1) Both can be specified by a prefix. The specifi- 
cation involves narrowing down the set to which the noun/ 
verb refer. For the verb, the imperfect can refer to 
either present or future time. When the prefix sa- is added 
it is only future. For the noun the specification involves 
the definite article prefix, which narrows the reference 
of a noun down from an undifferentiated set to a definite 
individual . 

(15) ra jul-u-n "a man" yaktubu "he writes/will write" 

indef 

' al-rajulu "the man" sa-yaktubu "he will write" 
def fut 

(2) Both can be preceded by the morpheme la-, which em- 
phasizes the predicate. 
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(16) Noun Verb 

' inna zaydan la-muntaliqun ' inna zaydan la-yaqumu 
leaving standing 

"Indeed Zayd is leaving". "Indeed Zayd is standing 

(3) 'Both can have the same phonological form (cf. 

3.2.1 for representation of the long /a/ as representing 
a sequence of short vowel + consonant) . 

(17) da rib "hitting" yaqbil "he comes" (jussive) 

CaCCiC (AP = N) CaCCiC (verb) 

(4) Both occur in the position of a noun (e.g. 
as comment or modifier, na t cf. 5.3.3 e.g. (28) and 
n. 194, 5.3.2) . 263 

(18) z ay dun qa' imun zaydun yaqumu 

standing (AP) 

"Zayd is standing". "Zayd is getting up". 

marartu bi rajulin qa' imin marartu bi rajulin yaqumu 

passed by man standing 

"I passed a man standing". "I passed a man getting up" 

Suyuti (Iq: 124) suggests that the best argument 

is the last: the property the imperfective verb assumes 

in inflection, and in (18) the verb occurs in the 
position of an inflected noun. Once again the importance 
of the notion of class in linguistic argumentation 
is apparent. 

8.6.2 Uninflected nouns, mabni 

At the other extreme from inflected verbs are 

nouns which lack inflection (mabni) , nouns like man "who?" 
hadha "this", and -tu "I, agent suffix". These nouns are 
known as ghayr mutamakkin, "lacking power" (cf. 2.6). 

The most important explanation for the form of these 
nouns is that they include the meaning of a particle 

(Mub II: 171, 172, Farisi C Ask: 143), and since all 

particles are uninflected, the nouns which contain 

their meaning are as well. I think the best example 
involves wh nominals, all of which are said to contain 
the meaning of the yes-no particle # a (Zajjaj 74, Anbari 
Luma : 131, c Ask: 143). 

(19) man "who?" = man "who" a noun indicating human 

entities + # a "yes-no question" 
ma "what?" = ma noun indicating non-human 

entities + # a "yes-no question" 

etc . 

The uninflected noun hadha "this" is held to contain 
the meaning of 'ishara "pointing out", man "if anyone. 
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whoever" (formally identical to the question man) contains 
'in "if", and so on. 

8.6.3 Partially inflected nouns 

Nouns which have three case endings • and which form 
an indefinite by suffixing the indefinite -n (Ap 1.5. 1.1) 
are said to be munsarif, fully inflected. There are in ad- 
dition to these certain nouns which have a single form 
in the genitive and accusative and which lack the -n if in- 
definite, this latter criterion being criterial (Carter 
1981: 73) . 


The basic explanation for this is that such nouns 
resemble the form of verbs, and since verbs (1) lack 
the indefinite -n and (2) lack a genitive -i form, 
this resemblance to the verb explains the lack of these 
attributes in this class of nouns. 

(20) ' akbara "bigger acc/gen indef" = ' af C ala e.g. 

' akrama "honor" 


This explanation, however, goes beyond this one 
resemblance to encompass a whole range of unmarked/marked 
categories. The full list includes nine (Sib I: 5, 
Zajjaj 2, Zajjajl Jumal : 218-223. Farisi Id: 963 ff., 
JurjanI Muqt: 963 ff.. As: 307-314, IH QN: 311-319). 


(21) Unmarked 
noun 
noun 

singular 

masculine 

indefinite 

simple 

Arabic 

regular 


Marked 

verb 

adjective 

plural 

feminine 

definite 

compound 

non-Arabic loan 

substituted for another 

0 

with same meaning (ma dul) 


With these markedness categories the Arabic grammarians 
formulate the following general principles (Zajjaj 2, Ibn 
Jinni Kha$ I: 174 ff. and references above): if an 

item has two marked characteristics it is only partially 
inflected. 01121 264 


(22) marked characteristics 

ibrahimu "Ibrahim" foreign origin, definite 

(proper names inherently definite) 

' akbaru "bigger" resembles form of verb (cf. 

(20) ) , is an adjective 
atsha "thirsty f" feminine, adjective 

This is a highly idealized account, and there are 
a number of complications which show this neat forrulation 
to oversimplify matters considerably. 
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One obvious counterexample is that there are feminine 
adjectives like tawll-at "tall f", which, however, 

are fully inflected despite the fact that they have 
two marked properties. Farisi ( Ask: 145-146) answers this 
by saying that here the feminine suffix -at is built on a 
masculine base, tawil, and hence the feminine -at does 
not make the word marked because it is not an integral 
part of the word (it is ghayr lazim) . 

Secondly, if these nouns occur with the definite 
article, or if they occur possessed, they become fully 
inflected . 

(23) ' al- ' akbar-u "the biggest-nom" 

' al- ' akbar-a -acc" 

' al- ' akbar-i -gen" 

Anbari (As: 313, 314) attempts to give reasons for this, 
though he does not address a central issue here: in (23) 
the adjective has two marked properties, definiteness 
and adjective, yet it is fully inflected. 

Regardless of the details of the analysis, however, 
one point that immediately strikes the modern linguist 
in the list in (21) is its reasonableness and plausibility. 
To verify this I will look at the behavior of marked/un- 
markled categories in the Arabic language in respect 
of four of Greenberg's characteristics of morphological 
markedness (Greenberg 1966: 26-31). Here in the first 
instance I will not be interested in whether or not 
Arabic grammarians adduced these arguments, but rather 
in showing that the categories in (21) do correlate 
with universal principles of markedness. 

(1) Facultative expression. A certain category may be 
marked by a morpheme whose presence is optional . The 
0 form can also be used for the opposite category. 

This can be exemplified as follows. The f sg verbal 
suffix -at is said to be optional when the sentence 
is long (cf. 2.2, Mub II: 338). 

(24a) hadara (or hadar-at ) 1-qadiya 1-yawma mar' at-un 
attended f def judge today woman nom 

"Today a woman attended the judge", (i.e. the court) 

The 0 form hadara happens also to be that of the m sg verb. 

(24b) hadara z ay dun "Zayd attended". 

The form hadara m sg is the unmarked one according 
to this criterion. 

(2) Neutralization. If a contrast is lost in a given 
context, the unmarked item occurs. 
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Nouns contrast as sg/pl in Arabic; however, when 
they occur with numbers over 10 only the singular form 
is used. 

Q 

(25) ' arab u darahima "four dirhams" (pi noun) 

ishruna dirhaman (* darahima ) "20 dirhams" 

(sg noun) 

(3) There is a lesser degree of irregularity in 
marked forms. 

Here I will return to Sarra j ' s (Mujaz: 103, 115, 
cf. 8.1) observations on plural forms in adjectives 
and nouns. Sarra j argues that the adjective should have the 
same plural forms as the verb, which it resembles in 
meaning. In the verb the plural forms are completely 
regular, and such regular plurals do occur in some 
adjectives . 

(26) yaktub-una "they m/pl write" 
maktub-una "written m/pl" (adjectival) 

The noun forms plurals in this way, and also irregularly 
via broken plural (e.g. kalb "dog", kilab "dogs", cf. 
3.6). The adjective also has the broken plural, ai22 but 
while the noun has 10 types of irregular broken plurals, 
the adjective has only seven. 

(4) Finally there is perhaps the broadest category, 

syncretization : the distinctions existing in the unmarked 

category are lost in the marked. 

The classic case in Arabic theory is the one intro- 
ducing this sub-section: the three-fold distinction 

nominative-accuative-genitive reduces to a two-way 
morphological contrast, nominative-accusative/genitive, 
and the two-way indefinite-definite to a single form. 
However, this happens only where the noun acquires 
two marked categories. 

Another example of this is compound nouns, which 
lack all case inflections (are mabni , cf. 3. 9). a 123 a 124 

Mubarrad (I: 256, also Ibn JinnI Mun I: 18) adduces 

an interersting argument for the basicness of nouns over 
verbs, which can be recast in terms of syncreticism. a 125 He 
notes that the basic verb with a tri-consonantal root 
has three basic forms in the prefect tense. 

(27) f a c ala kataba "he wrote" 
fa ila sami a "he heard" 

fa ula karuma "he was generous" 

The basic tri-consonantal noun by contrast has these three 
basic verb patterns, plus four more, making a total 
of seven. 
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( 28 ) 


-C c , 
fa al 

f a C il 

f a c ul 

fu c ul 

fi c al 

-C -• ^ . -j 


jabal "mountain" 
katif "shoulder" 
rajul "man" 

c utug "of old age" (pi) 
dila C "pail" 

' ibil "he camel" 
khurj "saddlebag" 


Q 

The marked (far ) category is the one with a lesser 
of morphological contrast (i.e. verbs). 


degree 


Summarizing, I have given five examples of marked 
categories : 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 

(5) 


unmarked (basic) marked 

m f (a) in verb, f -at is op- 
tional (e . g . (24a) ) 

(b) f noun may lack distinct 
acc-gen and def-indef forms 
( 22 ) 

sg pi (a) singular form is used in 

neutralized contexts (25) 

(b) plural noun may lack 
distinct acc-gen and def- 
indef forms 

N Adj (a) adjective has fewer ir- 

regular broken pi variants 
than verbs (point 3 above) 

(b) adj may lack distinct 
acc-gen, def-indef forms 

simple compound compound nouns lack in- 

flection (cf. 3.9) 

N V noun has greater number of 

basic morphological patterns 
(e.g. (27, 28)) 


To this one can add the special behavior of loan words 
as against native vocabulary, where it is well-attested 
that such words tend to behave irregularly vis-a-vis 
the native ones (Pike and Fries 1949, Henderson 1951, 
Chomsky and Halle 1968: 373). 


Regardless of the reasons the Arabic grammarians 
gave for establishing the markedness categories, it 
is obvious that in terms of an independent modern evalu- 
ation they were about 100% 'correct' in their choices. 
This fact along I believe supports my choice of the 
term "markedness" for the phenomena under discussion. 

The extent to which the Arabic grammarians predicated 
their choices of markedness categories on parameters 
similar to those Greenberg outlines is a question I 
will not investigate in detail. Certainly in some cases 
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they were roughly comparable, as in the syncretization 
phenomena I discussed above (acc=gen in marked categories, 
nouns have greater variability than verbs) . In other ways 
they were not. For instance, I know of no Arabic arguments 
in favor of the unmarked category of sg vs. pi which 
drew on the fact of neutralization of contrast in favor 
of the singular form of the noun with numbers over 
10 (e.g. (25)). What explicit arguments were put forward 

here rested on logical argumentation (e.g. the singular 
form, representing a type, is logically prior to indivi- 
duals of the type) rather than on structural criteria 
(cf . SakkakI 147) . 

Perhaps we will see here a comparability of terms, 
markedness = 'asl/far similar to that found for de- 
pendency = amal in chapter 2, though to a lesser degree: 
there will be many direct correspondences, but also 
a number of cases where the correspondences are more 
tenuous or even non-existent. 

8.6.4 Unmarked members of a word class 

Within the sub-classes of words was the common 

practice of identifying the unmarked word of the set 
(Baalbaki 1979: 15). Of the question words, for example, 

the most basic is the yes-no marker 'a (cf. Q 118 above). 
Zajjaj (88, also Marzuq! (d. 1030) in Anghelescu 1983: 

15, SakkakI 310 ff.) uses a semantically-based argument 
to support this choice that runs as follows. The basis 
of question nouns like mata "when" is in fact 'a "yes-no?" 
because one can reduce it to a set of yes-no questions. 
One can ask "are you going today?", and if the answer 
is "no", you can ask, "are you going Friday?", and 
so on until you get the correct answer. "When?" and 

other wh-questions then serve to abbreviate a series 
of yes-no questions. ai26 265 266 

Other basic words are 'an "that" for words which 

govern a verb in the subjunctive (Mub II: 6, As: 328) 

like lan "negative future", 'idhan "so". 'An is like 
a simple subordinator , whereas the others govern and 
also add some further meaning. For conditionals 'in "if" 
is the basic word (Mub II: 50). Others of its class include 
man "whoever, if anyone", 'ayy "whichever", etc. 

In all these cases the unmarked word is the one 
with the componential ly simplest meaning (e.g. 'in = "if" 
vs. man = "if anyone"). 

8.6.5 The form of the nominative 

As a final example I will discuss an example which 
brings together markedness considerations at three 
levels, phonological, morphological, and syntactic, to show 
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that through markedness the Arabic grammarians could 
create a set of rules within the rules of grammar, corre- 
lating categories of radically different types. 267 The 
example is from Farisi ( ' Aq : 210-212, also discussed 

in Anbari As: 77-79, Ast I: 20; Bohas 1981: 211 for some 
discussion) . It addresses the question of why the agent 
is marked by the vowel -u and the object by -a. The basic 
facts are as follows. 

(1) The agent and object have different inflections 

in order to disambiguate the two (cf. 2.5 for discussion) . 
These are the suffix -u for agent (nominative) and 

-a for object (accusative) . 

(2) The /u is considered the most marked short vowel 

('athqal) whereas the /a/ is the least marked ('akhaff) 
cf . (11) above) . 

(3) /u/ is pronounced further back in the mouth than is 

/a/, where in Arabic phonetic descriptions (Mub I: 
192 ff., Mujaz: 166 ff.) one starts with the larynx 

and works one's way up to the mouth so that the /u/ is said 
to be "first" and the /a/ "last" (i.e within the terms 

of this descriptive order) . 

(4) The agent (fa il) is more basic and stronger 

( 'aqwa) than the object because whereas the agent is 
obligatory in a sentence the object, the weaker item 

('adaf) is optional (cf. 6.3). Farisi distinguishes 
their status (212) by comparing the agent to the king 
of the sentence, without whom the sentence could not exist. 

(5) There can be only one agent but many objects. 

With these points Farisi offers the following set 
of correlations. 

(29) Agent 

a) 'aqwa (stronger, 

obligatory) 

b) only one per 

sentence 

(30) /u/ /a/ 

a) 'athqal (heavier) 'akhaff (lighter) 

b) first last (in descriptive order) 

The correlation of vowel and grammatical category 
goes as follows. 

(1) The unmarked vowel ('akhaff = /a/, (30a)) is used 

to mark the more numerous category (objects, (29b)) 
to make it easier for the speaker to pronounce them. 
It would be more difficult for the speaker to use /u/ 
many times in a sentence, since this is a more marked 


Object 

'ad af (weaker, optional) 
many possible (cf. 6.1) 
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vowel. On the other hand, the agent is marked by /u/ 
because there is only one agent in a sentence, hence 
only one use of the more marked /u/ is necessary. 

(2) The agent is stronger than the object (29a) , 
and therefore is able to support a marked vowel more 
easily than the marked object can (the strong can help 
the weak) . 

(3) The agent is first ('awwal) — it occurs before the 
object in the unmarked sequence (cf. 8.7) -- and it is lo- 
gically precedent since every verbal sentence has an agent, 
so it is given the "first" vowel (30b). 

These correlations are remarkably ingenious, though 
for the most part fairly arbitrary. If the agent were 
marked by /a/ and the object by /u/, FarisI would presu- 
mably have argued that the strongest, least marked 

category, agent, was given the least marked vowel. 

They are, however, equally interesting for their 
attempt to bring together facts at quite different levels 
of analysis within a single theoretical perspective, 
one provided by a theory of markedness. 

8 . 7 Sequence 

Sequence is another aspect of the grammar which 

markedness properties bear on. 

Freedom of sequence among nouns in a verbal sentence 
depends in the first instance on whether the verb on which 
the nouns depend is morphologically regular or not 
(muta^arrif /ghayr mutasarrif) . The difference is that 
in the former case there is a considerable degree of 
sequential permutation allowed (cf. 8.7.2) whereas in the 
latter there is not. I will consider the irregular 

case first. 

8.7.1 Sequence with morphologically irregular verbs 

This can be illustrated with the following set 


of examples 
(31a i) 

kana 

zaydun 

muntaliqan 

"Zayd was leaving". 

ii) 

was 

laysa 

nom 

H 

leaving acc 

ii 

"Zayd won’t leave". 

iii ) 

won 1 1 
ma 

M 

ii 

"Zayd isn’t leaving" 

b i) 

not 

kana 

muntaliqan zaydun 

"Zayd was leaving". 

ii) 

laysa 

• ii 

ii 

"Zayd won’t leave". 

iii) 

*ma 

ii 

ii 
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(31c i) muntaliqan kana zaydun "Leaving was what Zayd 

was doing" . 

ii) ? muntaligan laysa zaydun 
iii) * " ma 

(32a ) > tasabbaba 1-f arasu c araq-an "The mare dripped 
dripped def mare sweat acc sweat" . 

c araqan tasabbaba 1-f arasu "Sweat the mare 

dripped" . 

b) c ishruna dirhaman "20 dirhams" 

* dirhaman ishruna 

In (31) there are three types of governors, each 
of which governs a nominative noun and accusative comment. 
There is the fully regular (mutasarrif) verb kana "be", 
the semi-regular verb laysa "be not", and the particle 
ma "not". 

If a verb is regular (mutasarrif) it will be recalled 
(3.3.2) that it has a full range of derivational morpho- 
logical forms: kana "it was", yakunu "it is/will be", 

kawn "being", ka'in "being" (AP) , kawwana" formulate" .. . 

Laysa "be not", however, is not regular -- it has 
no related forms -- but it does take agent suffixes 
in the perfect like other verbs do: kun-tu "I was", las-tu 
"I am not". 

Ma is a particle which governs in the same way as kana 
does (cf. 1.7.1 e.g. (8)), but it is not mutasarrif 
because no particles have such a property. 

The Arabic grammarians draw an analogy between 
having the property of tasrxf, being able to change from 
one form to another, and having complements which change 
position. Thus, the fully regular verb kana allows 

its complements to change position relative to each 

other as in the examples in (31 i) show. 

By contrast ma, which has a single invariable form, 
allows no movement of its complements (Mub IV: 56) . 

Laysa stands between kana and ma in terms of its mor- 
phological regularity, and the positional status of 
its complements was the object of some dispute (In: 160 ff. 
# 18) . Briefly, the Kufans did not allow the fronting 

of the comment before the verb (31 c ii) , arguing that 
since it was morphologically irregular like ma it does not 
allow such fronting; the Basrans argued it was permissible 
since laysa does resemble kana in allowing agent suffixes. 
Jurjani (Muqt: 408) , disagreeing with FarisI and stated 

Basran opinion, suggests a compromise whereby like 
ma (since it is irregular) it diasallows fronting before 
it (31 c ii) , but like kana, since it resembles the verb in 
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some ways, it allows noun and comment to vary in sequence 
when they follow laysa (31 b ii) . In this respect it 
differs from ma, whose complements are fixed in sequence. 

In Jurjani's formulation kana, laysa,. and ma form 
a continuum, the degrees of morphological variability 
corresponding to the degrees of sequential freedom among 
the complements. 

A similar explanation is offered for the sequence 
of specifiers (Ap 3.2.2, cf. 5.2). If the governor of the 
specifier is a noun (32b) the specifier cannot be fronted. 

If it is a regular verb (muta§arrif) , however (32a) , 
the consensus of opinion (Mub III: 36, 37) was that 

fronting could occur. 

Further cases of this sort involving the verb of 
surprise (cf. 4.9), nominal verb (Ap 6.2.4), condition, 
and other cases are discussed in the Insaf (# 18, 20, 

27, 31, 36) and in other places. 

8.7.2 Morphologically regular verbs 

In the case of morphologically regular verbs mar- 
kedness considerations cannot really be said to play 
a very important role in determining sequence, beyond 
the general principle that governors precede dependents 
(cf. 2. 3. 5. 3). However, I can note a number of constraints 
on sequence that are proposed. I will discuss the relation 
between discourse and sequence in more detail in 9.5 ff. 

Here I will summarize Batalyusl's (97-99) constraints 
on sequence with a regular verb. In particular he is 
concerned to show that the choice of agent-object sequence 
is not arbitrary. He starts (95, 98) with the premise 

(universally accepted Sib I: 10-11, Mub III: 117, 

Farisi 'Aq: 211, IH QN: 184) that the basic sequence 

is Verb-Agent-Object, and then defines eight conditions 
where the object may or must precede the agent. 268 I will 
give six of his eight constraints. 

(1) If the object is more important it will come first (9.7). 

(2) If an object has a first or second person possessor it 

is more likely to precede the agent. 

(33) shatima / akhi z ay dun "Zayd insulted my brother", 
insulted my 

(3) A conditional noun comes first. 

(34) man yadrub zaydun ' adrub 

who hits I hit 

"Whoever Zayd hits I'll hit". 
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(4) A question word comes first (cf . also Sakkaki 219) . 

(35) man yadrubu 2 ay dun "Who will Zayd hit"? 

(5) If an object is referred to by a pronoun on the agent, 
the object precedes. 

(36) ' ahana zaydan ghulamu-hu "His (Zayd's) boy 

despised boy his despised him" . 

(ag) 

(6) A pronominal object precedes a non-pronominal agent. 

(37) daraba-ni zaydun "Zayd hit me". 

me 

8.8 The ' asl - f ar c distinction as one of markedness 

It is appropriate at this point to summarize in 
what terms the examples adduced in 8.6 and 8.7 can be said 
to correlate with markedness categories as understood 
in modern linguistics. There are two aspects to this compa- 
rison, one relating to the actual categories that are 
defined as ' asl/unmarked and far/marked, and another 
to the mode of reasoning that leads to such definition 
of these categories. 

Within the terms of the first, excepting perhaps the in- 
flected imperfective verb (8.6.1) and excluding the 
special case of the form of the nominative (8.6.5), I think 
there is a high degree of correlation. I will not address 
the second question, an adequate consideration of which 
demands a fuller treatment of Arabic linguistic methodo- 
logy than there is room for here (cf. n. 269 for a taste 
of the issues) . 

As I noted at the beginning of this chapter, "mar- 
kedness 1 is an intuitive concept: one feels that one 

member of a category is somehow more basic than the 
rest. The sense in which an item is more basic varies 

according to the data being dealt with. So far as the 
current Arabic examples go, two different senses can 
be distinguished, each showing a correlation between Arabic 
and modern theory of the form 'asl - unmarked far c - marked. 

First, if there is a common denominator among Green- 

berg's various classes of markedness categories in morpho- 
logy (summarized in 8.6.3), it is that there is a greater 
range of contrast in the unmarked categories: there 

is no neutralization, syncretization, or optionality 
of occurrence (contrasts must occur) . 

This is what one finds in the Arabic data in respect 
of uninflected nouns (mabni 8.6.2), partially inflected 
nouns (ghayr munsarif 8.6.3) and word order with regular 
verbs (8.7.1). The marked category lacks a particular 
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contrast found in the unmarked: for uninflected and 

partically inflected nouns a contrast in inflectional form 
(accusative/indefinite) is missing in certain contexts; 
in word order, the marked category displays a lack of 
freedom of movement. 

Secondly, Greenberg's (1966: 14) characterization 

of marked phonological categories is relevant to the word 
order phenomenon discussed in 8.7.2, and to the lexical 
data of 8.6.4: "It is as though the marked feature 

is a positive something. . .while the unmarked feature 
is merely its lack." A nasal consonant is marked by 
the presence of nasality; the unmarked non-nasal consonant 
by its lack. 

A parallel situation obtains in Batalyusl's account 
of word order (8.7.2): lacking any indication to the 
contrary, in Arabic the subject (agent) precedes the 
object. Under special specified (i.e. specifically marked) 
conditions the object can precede the subject (cf. the 
Arabic notion of 'istisfcab al-hal, Anbarl Luma : 63, 

133 and Versteegh 1977: 102 ff.). 

Similarly, between the two question morphemes 'a 
"question" and man "who?" (question + intelligent being) 
the unmarked member is 'a in that it lacks the semantic 
feature distinguishing the wh question word. 

The only example which does not have an obvious corre- 
late in modern linguistics is that discussed in 8.6.1, 
the modally inflected imperfective verb. In a sense 
the reasons ( ilia) which are said to give the imperfective 
verbs the right to inflection (e.g. (15-18)) might 

be considered comparable to the "extra something" which 
allows deviations from the subject (agent) - object 
word order (cf. discussion around Greenberg's quote above). 
However, such a parallel is valid only to the extent 
that the reason's are, and I think they have to be 
treated with great caution. 

However, even if the account of the inflectional 
status of imperfective verbs may be dubious as a synchronic 
explanation, it is relevant to note that in recent 
case theory (Chomsky 1981) case is assumed to be a 
property of nouns only. Verbs have nothing comparable. 
Once this point is accepted (cf. 2.5 and Abraham 1978: 

700) , it perhaps is not so far-fetched an exercise to 
explain why the same inflectional forms that appear 
in nouns (cf. e.g. (10, 11) chapter 2) should also appear 
on one set of verbs. 

In sum then the 'asl-far c distinction (and its 
related terms (cf. e.g. (8) above) can indeed be said to be 
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comparable in spirit to the categories unmarked-marked 
in modern linguistics. 269 

8.9 Comparison with transformational-generative grammar 

It has been a major aim of this study to evaluate 
the Arabic model within the terms of modern western 
linguistics, and within the context of this goal an 
important question is to define to what extent the 
Arabic treatment of marked and unmarked categories 
can be correlated with the notions of deep and surface 
structure. While there are few scholars who have proposed 
this specific correlation, given the predominant status 
of transformational-generative grammar in western lin- 
guistics over the past 25 years, I think any comparative 
account of medieval Arabic theory should address this issue. 
Moreover Wa er (1985) explicitly correlates 'asl with 
"deep representation", while the notion of transformation 
(Gruntfest 1984, cf. 8.9.3) has been attributed to 
Arabic practice, and Ayoub and Bohas (1983) apply the 
term "abstract representation" to the basic ('asl) 
word order in Arabic syntactic practice, a term heavily 
redolent of deep structure (even if Ayoub and Bohas 
disclaim such a suggestion; cf. n. 268). 

At first ^glance the correlation of 'asl = deep 
structure, far = surface structure may be appealing. 
The Arabic term 'asl can be translated "base, origin", 
and far can have the idea of "subsidiary" or "derived". 
However, we are not so much interested in finding one 
term translations for these concepts, if indeed this 
is possible, as in understanding the use of 'a$l and far 
within the overall framework of Arabic theory, and 
in these terms the parallel is fatally flawed. 

The comparison between TG and Arabic theory can be di- 
vided into two questions. First, in what sense can one see 
a deep-surface dichotomy in Arabic theory, and if it exists 
can it be compared to the base-surface dichotomy of 
TG? Secondly, is there any sense in which Arabic theory 
has transformations, either of the type which relates 
deep to surface structure (Chomsky) or which relates 
sentences to sentences (Harris) ? In this section I 
will concentrate mainly on the first question, though will 
address the second in places, and in 9.4 take up the second. 

8.9.1 Two aspects of TG 

Two characteristics of TG to bear in mind are the 
following. First, Harris' (1965/1981: 237) original trans- 
formational grammar had the stated goal of relating 
sentence (s) to sentence (s): "...The operations (transfor- 

mations) thus decompose a sentence into sentences." 
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Chomsky (1957 : 61) has this same orientation, first 

defining an underlying kernel sentence, and then the 
transformations that apply to it. 

The basic starting point of each is a simple, unmarked 
sentence which serves as a base to a range of derived 
forms, and this orientation I think exists in all varieties 
of generative grammar up to the present. 

Secondly, for Chomsky the base is an abstract object 
lacking phonetic form, whose syntactic representation 
must undergo a transformation ( s ) (even if vacuous) before a 
surface form is derived. 

8.9.2 Two differences with Arabic theory 

As seen in 2.2, the very notion of sentence was 
not clarified until relatively late in Arabic theory, 
and even when it was it did not have the central position 
it does in TG. Nowhere does one find it the stated aim of 
Arabic theory to relate sentences to sentences, even 
if there are instances where sentential paraphrases are in- 
voked to clarify relations (cf. discussion of Ibn Jinni 
in 2.8 and ellipsis in chapter 7). This fact alone 
will make one suspicious of any equation of 'asl = base/ 
deep structure, far = surface/derived. 

Secondly, a basic ( # asl) structure is not more 
abstract than a far , subsidiary, one in the sense that 
the basic one has no actual expression whereas the 
far does. As seen in 8.6.1 an imperfective verb is 

far c to the perfect, which has the basic quality (for 
verbs) of not being inflected, though both are equally 
"surface" forms. Here f a§l/far does not describe a 
sequential derivation where one form, perfective verb 
is transformed into another. 

Similarly, if man "who" (cf. 8.6.2 e.g. (19)) above) 
is said to lack inflection because it contains the 
meaning of a particle, this does not mean that man 
is inflected in a base structure and then the inflection 
is lost through some sort of transformation. 

(38) man-u 

man-a + j_a "yes-no" * > man (uninf lectable) 

man-i 

Nothing like this is proposed. Man is as much a 'base' 
item as any inflected noun is; its lack of inflection 
is an inherent part of its form. 270 

Rather I have argued that the notions 'a$l-far c 
are best understood in terms of markedness: unmarked 
(basic) vs. marked. I think it is only in these terms that 
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a unifying thread is provided for the disparate phenomena 
discussed in 8. 5-8.8 and summarized in (39). 

(39) Basic ('asl) Marked (far C ) 

a) Inflection 

(i) noun (8.5) verb/particle 

(ii) 

(a) uninflected inflected verbs have no- 
verb minal characteristics (8.6.1) 

(b) inflected uninf lectable nouns and par- 

noun tially inflected nouns have 

marked properties (8. 6. 2/3) 

b) semantically semantically more complex 

simplest member of 

lexical class (8.6.4) 

c) stronger syntactic weaker syntactic position 

position takes takes unmarked phonological 

marked phonological item (8.6.5) 

item 

d) sequence (8.7) 

within defined restricted sequence (irre- 

limits, free gular verb) 

sequence in basic 
category (regular verb) 

All four phenomena, disparate though they are, 

are nonetheless reduced to a basic bi-categorical dis- 

tinction of basic/marked, 'asl/far. 

I see no way in which a similar underlying unity could 
be found within the idiom of transformational-generative 
grammar as currently constituted. The assumption, for 
example, that nouns are more basic than verbs, that 
certain verbs acquire the right to inflection through 
resemblance to the nouns, have no analogue in TG, whether 
in the base/surf ace dichotomy or in transformations. 

This is not to deny that that in specific aspects 

of the grammatical description the 'asl/far distinction 
corresponds to the notion of base/surface structure. 
I have suggested above that the Arabic treatment of 
passive (6.6.2) has much in common with a transformational 
account, in which the passive is derived from the active, 
in fact, this very example is used to illustrate the 
'a$l (active) /far (passive) opposition (Anbari Luma C : 
93-95, Iq: 96) , 271 

However, it would be perverse to take a few examples 
which do fit the TG paradigm and from them argue that 
Arabic grammarians were transformationalists or postulated 
a deep/surface dichotomy similar to that in generative 
grammar. The active/passive dichotomy fal Is into the general 
basic/marked paradigm of (39) and must be understood 
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as a member of this paradigm, and if this paradigm cannot 
be understood in TG terms, as I argue it cannot be, 
then neither should this particular example. 

8.9.3 A TG vocabulary? 

I think one possible reply to this is to show that if 
the paradigm in general cannot be so understood, then 
at least a significant sub-part of it can be. 

This is a suggestion worth exploring further, and 
to do so I will first of all take those structures where 
Arabic theory and TG do seem to coincide to some degree, 
with 'asl = base and far c = derived. I will then look 
to see if some sort of common descriptive vocabulary 
uniquely characterizes these structures (in the way, 
for instance, that amal can be understood as "dependency", 
with most of its attendant ramifications) . 

The three places 272 where I see the closest similarity 
are in passivization (6.6), causativization (6.4) and 
in topic/comment complements (2. 3. 6.1, 9. 2. 2. 2. 4). 

> duriba zaydun 
hit (psv) nom 

" Zayd was hit" . 

> 7 a-dkhal-tu-hu 
cs enter I him 
"I made him enter". 

> (i) ' inna zaydan kabirun 

indeed 

"Indeed Zayd is big". 

(ii) kana zaydun kabiran 
was 

"Zayd was big". 

(iii) dhanna zaydan kabiran 
thought 

"He thought Zayd big". 

In (40a) .the passive is a marked category in regards 
to the active (Anbarl Luma : 93) . In addition in (40b) 
causatives are formed from non-causatives by the addition 
of a transitivizing particle, and in (40c) one starts 
with a basic topic/comment sentence (Ap 2.1) and creates 
a new sentence by adding either the particle 'inna 
or the verbs kana/dhanna (Ap 6.1; I discuss this at greater 
length in 9. 2. 2. 2. 4). In this last case there is no doubt 
but that the sentences in the right-hand column are 
somehow less basic than the topic/comment construction 
which forms the complement. Nearly all grammarians 

(cf. below) say that these verbs/particle "enter" a topic/ 
comment sentence and change its governance properties. 273 


(40a) daraba zaydan 



hit 

acc 


"He hit 

Zayd" . 

b) 

dakhala 

zaydun 


entered 



"Zayd entered" 

c) 

zaydun ! 

kabirun 


big 


"Zayd is big". 
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If there is a word which describes the process by which 
the sentences in the right hand column in (40) derive 
from an operation on those in the left I think it 
is dakhala "enter". 

This , is the term used to describe how complements 
of kana (40 c ii) are formed. Zamakhshari (263) says that 
"these verbs (like kana) enter the same way verbs 
like dhanna do on the topic and comment. " a 127 That is, one 
starts with a simple topic-comment sentence (left-hand) 
and "enters" a verb like kana on them to 'derive' a new 
sentence . 

Similarly, a verb's valency is increased (nuqila 
"transported") by "entering" (dakhala) a particle on the 
verb thereby "transporting" it to a new valency. 

The meaning of naqala "transport" is: you 
enter (tudkhilu) a glottal stop at the be- 
ginning of a tri-consonantal word and trans- 
port it from fa ala to 'a-f ala (form) , and 
and if this "transportation" occurred in an 
intransitive verb, the resulting verb is 
transitive . 

Saymari 119 a 128 

The term dakhala is not used to describe the active/ 
passive change, since, as will be seen below, dakhala 
is used whenever a non-basic category is added to a basic 
one, and in the case of the active/passive verb there 
is no new elements added. The only change that occurs 
is in the internal vowel pattern, but as seen in 3.2.2 
and 3.3.1 short vowels have only a somewhat marginal 
role in defining morphological structure. 

(41) f a C ala > fu c ila 

active naqal passive 

Ibn Jinni does, however, use the term naqala to describe 
this change (cf. (41)), and as seen in Saymari's quote 
above (Q 128) , naqala can be described in terms of 
dakhala (you transport a form (naqala) to some other 
category by entering dakhala something else on it) . 

To determine whether the term dakhala (and naqala) 
provides the basis for identifying a sub-component 
of Arabic grammar that deals with phenomena in funda- 
mentally transformational terms, one has to look at 
further usages of the term. Here it turns out that 
dakhala is used very widely to describe any situation 
at any level of analysis where a non-basic category 
is added to a basic one. The following set of examples 
is far from exhaustive. 
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(1) Phonology 

(a) Any added sound (za'id) can be said to "enter" a 

basic root (though this usage is comparatively rare) . Thus 
Sarraj (Mujaz: 162) discusses the phonological rules 

that work on a basic root (e.g. qawama 1 > qama "he 

stood up", cf. chapter 3 e.g. (14, 18)) and after sum- 

marizing them says "...and know that for all these 
roots, if an added sound enters on them, the same rules 
apply" . a 129 

(42) qawama > qama "he stood up" (basic verb) 

and ' a-gwama > ' a-qama "he made s.o. stand" 

(derived verb) 

and ' ista-qwama > ' ista-gama "he rose, became erect" 

( derived) 

The rule / (a)wa / > a works equally in basic and 

derived verbs. 

(b) Ibn Ya C Ish (SM: 69) says that the prefix f in- 
"passive" (cf. 6.4) "enters" a basic root. 

{43) kataba "he wrote" > / in-kataba "it was written" 

(c) If a word begins with a CC- sequence, an epen- 
thetic sequence 'i (hamzatu/alifu 1-wasl) is "entered" 
initially to prevent this unacceptable word-initial 
sequence . 

(44) bnu > ' ibnu "son" (Mub II: 67, 88, 92, Mujaz: 

135, Saymari 436) 

(2) Morphology 

(a) The transitivizing particles are said to "enter" 

onto a verb (6.3, (40b) above; cf. Lughda 238, Mujaz: 

134, ML: 579) . 

(b) The definite article "enters" a noun. 274 

(45) ' al-rajulu "the-man" (Lughda 244, Farisi C Ask: 

123, Jumal: 220, Saymari 220) 

(c) The inflectional vowels enter a noun, where it 

will be recalled (2.5) that inflection is a non-basic 
category added to a noun (Zajjaji Id: 87, Farisi 'Aq: 

212 ) . 

(d) The -nn which emphasizes an imperfective verb 
"enters" onto the verb (Ibn Kaysan 123, Saymari 425). 

(46) la. tadruba-nna zaydan "Don’t hit Zayd" . 

emph 
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(3) Syntax 

(a) A number of particles enter a sentence without 

changing its inflectional form (cf. Frank 1975: 288). 

These include particles like hal/'a "yes-no" particles, 
ma "not", and ' idha "if". 275 

(47) ma / hal / ' idha z ay dun dharifun 

not Q if nice 

"Zayd is not nice/Is Zayd nice/if Zayd is nice" 

(Ibn Kaysan 113, 114, Khas I: 168, Farisi C Ask: 81, 

Saymari 130, Bat 256, 344) 

(b) 'inna, kana and dhanna enter a non-verbal sentence 
changing its inflectional status in some way (cf. e.g. (40c) 
Saymari 113, 115, 185, 203, Bat 156, 190, 217). 

(c) Various particles ( ' in "condtional " , 'an "comple- 
mentizer", lam "negative") "enter" onto a verb. 

(48) lam yadhhab "He didn’t go". 

not go (jus) (cf. yadhhab-u "he goes" (indie) 

Many other such examples could be cited. 

The conclusion that emerges is similar to 'what 
was arrived at above: the term dakhala "enter" does have a 
consistent technical usage in Arabic theory; it describes 
a situation where a non-basic category enters upon a basic 
one. In a few cases the basic-non-basic dichotomy corre- 
sponds in generative terms to a base structure-derived 
structure dichotomy, but its fundamental meaning rests 
on the recognition of markedness, where the term that 
"enters" is added to a less marked structure. 276 

Indeed, to the extent that there are analogies to be 
found, it may be fruitful to see the base-derived diad 
of modern generative grammar as a reflex of a more general 
unmarked-marked distinction. Given the current state 
of linguistic theory this way of looking at matters is per- 
haps not a great deal of help because there is no 
general, comprehensive theory of markedness that covers 
all aspects of grammar (cf . Lass 1980 chapter 2) . This 
is not to say, however, that it is undesirable, or 
unfeasible, and in this regard it would be instructive 
to look more deeply into the markedness theory of the 
Arabic grammarians for possible pointers. 

In summary, then, it would be seriously misleading 
to project TG grammar onto Arabic theory. There are 
a few cases where the analogy is valid, but these are 
valid only if one as it were quotes out of context, 
for the fundamental context of the f asl/far c distinction 
is that of markedness. 
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As will have been apparent, Arabic grammtical metho- 
dology is formalistic. Grammatical categories are set 
up for the most part in terms of their formal properties, 
presence or absence of case inflections, sequence, optio- 
nality of occurrence, substitutability with other classes 
of items and the like. These formal categories are 
always associated with a meaning, and indeed Ibn Jinni 
in more than one place claims that form is the "loyal 
servant" of meaning (Khas I: 150) . ai3 ° However, I rather 

get the impression that this is more of a slogan than 
a call to establish a descriptive technique based on 
semantics, and certainly Ibn Jinni never developed 
any model based on a formal semantic analysis of language. 

This situation, however, does not prevent the Arabic 
grammarians from making many interesting observations 
about semantics. These observations can be divided 
into two types, those which are based on relatively 

pure semantic relations,- and those which pertain to 

the interface between syntax and semantics. As might 

be expected, a formalistic descriptive technique such 
as the Arabic grammarians used has more to say about 
the latter than the former. 

In 9.1 I will discuss some of their semantic obser- 
vations, in 9.2 and 9.3 will deal with the syntax-se- 
mantics interface and in 9.4 discuss the relation between 
Arabic theory and transformations. In 9. 5-9. 7 I summarize 
some of the important work of Jurjani, who brought 

to Arabic theory an important pragmatic and contextual 
perspective . 

I am primarily interested in the interaction between 
syntax and semantics. For a general survey of the Arabic 
grammarians' treatment of meaning, Frank (1975) provides 
a useful starting point. 
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9 . 1 Semantic observations 

9.1.1 Acceptability and sentence types 

9. 1.1.1 Sibawaih 

That there are semantic constraints operating on 
the well-formedness of sentences was recognized from 
the earliest period of Arabic grammatical theory. Sibawaih 
for example (I: 7, cf. Carter 1972b: 83 and Ibn Faris 289) 
distinguished four types of sentences based on the 
parameters structurally good (hasan) , structurally 
bad (qablh) , contradictory or disallowed (muhal) , and 
false (kadhib) . A sentence can be acceptable (to the 
speaker (Carter 1972b: 83, mustaqim) along one of these 

parameters, but not on another. Thus, 

(1) ' atay-tu-hu ' amis "I came to him yesterday", 
came I him yesterday 

is good and acceptable, but 

(2) * ' ataytuhu qhadan *" I came to him tomorrow". 

tomorrow 

is disallowed (muhal) because ghadan contradicts the 
past tense verb. 

(3) * hamal tu 1- jabal "I moved the mountain". 

moved I def mountain 

is false (kadhib) because the state of affairs the sentence 
describes is impossible. 

One can combine (2) , muhal and (3) , kadhib, in 
one sentence, as in 

(4) * sawf a ' ashrabu ma' a 1-bahri ' ams 

fut I drink water def sea yesterday 

"I'll drink up the water of the ocean yesterday". 

Note that so far all the sentences are grammatically 
acceptable. In (1) and (2) there is a past tense verb 
(verb + agent + object) with a circumstantial complement, 
while in (3) there is verb + agent with direct object 
complement. However, in 

(5) * qad zaydan ra ' aytu "I've just seen Zayd" . 

acc saw I 

the sentence is structurally ill-formed (qabih) because 
it violates a grammatical rule, namely that an object, 
zaydan cannot be fronted before a verb if the sentence 
begins with qad (perfective particle? similarly for 
certain other grammatical particles. Sib I: 39, 40). 

In this case there is a grammatical violation. 
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9. 1.1. 2 Farisi 

Farisi ('Aq: 202-204) enlarges the typology of indi- 
cative sentences into five major types of acceptable and 
unacceptable sentences, some with a number of sub-types. 

(a) They can be correct (sahih salim) . 

(6) qama zaydun "Zayd got up". 

(b) They can be bad but understandable (qabihu 
1-nadhimi qaribun mini 1-fahmi) . 277 

Q 

(7) abdu 1 lahi qama "Abdulla has gotten up". 

(c) They can be mistaken (khata'), as when one says, 

Q 

(8a) qama amrun "Amr got up", 
when one meant to say, 

(8b) qama zaydun "Zayd got up". 

(d) They can be false (kadhib) with the source of error 
obvious . 

(9) * qad shariba ma' a 1-bahri "He has drunk the water 

drank water sea of the ocean" . 

(e) They can be false (kadhib) with no indication 
of the error. 

(10) * qad hadara C abdu llahi "Abdullah has attended". 

attended 

where it is not clear why (10) should be false. 

(f) They can be contradictory, uninterpretable 

(mukhtall) . 

(11) * sawf a 7 ashrabu ma ; a 1-bahri ' ams (= (4)) 

(g) They can be grammatically correct but semantically 

odd (malghl) . 

c c 

(12) ?? alayhi b-il-khashabati wa 1- ' udhunu sami a 

on him with def-wood and def ear listening 
??"Give him a piece of wood while the ears are listening". 

(h) They can be mixed up (maqlub) , where two gram- 
matical categories like agent and object are switched 
around (often according to co-occurrence restrictions 
of the verb, so far as the examples go) . 

(13a) * balaghatni 1-daru "The house reached me", 
reached me def house 

where one intended 

(13b) balaghtu 1-dara "I reached the house". 

I 


acc 
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9.1.2 Lexical items 

There was also discussion of semantic properties 
of lexical items. Sibawaih (I: 7) distinguishes three 

types of relations between form (lafdh) and meaning: 

(a) both form and meaning are different, 

1 alasa "he sat", dhahaba "he went" 

(b) synonymy, two forms and one meaning, 
dhahaba "he went", ' intalaqa "he went" 278 

(c) homonymy, one form two meanings, 

wa j ada "find s.t. new, discover", or "find what 
one is looking for, s t. lost" 279 

Much of Jurjani (Dal, Asrar, also Ibn Faris 321, 
324, Bat In: 71-110) is devoted to explaining the diffe- 

rence between literal and metaphorical meaning. 

Another type of semantic observation pertains to noun 
typologies. Mubarrad (III: 186) establishes a hierarchy 

of inherent definiteness for common nouns (> = more 

general than) . 

(14) shay^ "thing" > jism "body, object" > fraywan 
"animal" > ' insan "person" > ra jul "man" > 
rajulun dharifun "nice man" 280 

A different sort of classification is made by Ibn 
Faris (96-98) . 

(15a) f ariq nouns whose referents do not change, e.g. 
ra jul "man" 

b) muf ariq "nouns whose referents do change, 

transient", tif 1 "child" (i.e. becomes 
adult) 

c) mushtaqq "nouns derived from verb or verbal noun' 

(cf. 3.4) katib "writing" (AP) kitaba 

"writing" 

d) mudaf "relational noun, nouns which necessarily 

imply a possessor complement" kul 1 "all" 
ba a "some" (cf. chapter 7 n. 250) 

e) muqtada "relational nouns which imply a com- 

plement" 7 akh "brother", ' ibn "son" 

Ibn Faris summarizes another set which also has five sub- 
types, though does not discuss either in detail, and 
does not address the question of cross-classification, 
whether 'ibn "son" for example could also be fariq (15a) . 

Further classifications of nouns, mixing both semantic 
and grammatical criteria are found in other writers, 
particularly beginning with Zamakhshari (e.g. p. 6 ff 
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Ibn Ya C ish Is 18 f f . , Ibn C AqIl Is 16, 118, cf. Frank 

1975: 272 ff.). I have discussed class meanings associated 
with nouns and verbs in 3.6. 

9 . 2 Syntax and semantics 

While these semantic categories are certainly interes- 
ting, they were not of central concern to the Arabic gram- 
marians. Instead, their more important observations 
on semantics came when they considered its relations 
to syntax. 

9.2.1 Correspondence 

For the Arabic grammarians, each grammatical cons- 
truction had a meaning, and each part of the structure 
contributed its part. As seen in 2.5, the noun or 
verb conveys a central lexical meaning, while the 
inflection ('i rab) has the function of distinguishing 
the syntactic status of this word. The relation between 
root and morphological form has been summarized in 
3.2.3 (e.g. (13)), where it was seen that the consonantal 

root and morphological form each conveyed a different 
type of meaning (Bohas 1984: 26-29). Ibn Jinni (Khas 
III: 98, cf. 3. 5. 2.1) assumes this analysis for the 
verb and adds one further element. He analyzes the 
verb into three parts, the meaning of an action signaled 
by the root consonants (dalalatu 1-lafdhiyya e.g. ktb = 
"writing"), a temporal meaning conveyed by the particular 
morphological structure (bina', sinaa) it occurs 
in (kataba "he wrote'^ yaktubu "he writes"), and a 
relational meaning (ma na) implying a relation between 
verb and agent (kataba "he wrote"). 281 

In the unmarked case any functional category (agent, 
object, topic etc.) will have a direct semantic interpre- 
tation (Kha§ I: 109, 110). A fa C il for example is 
syntactically the noun governed by the verb in the 

nominative case (IS I: 57), and semantically it is 
what does an- action, the agent (cf. 9. 2. 2. 2. 2 below). 

Thus when discussing the function of inflection, Anbari 
(As: 24, cf. 2.5) notes that "...nouns include different 

meanings like agency (fa C iliyya) , objectivity (maf C uliyya) 
and the genitive ( ' al-' i<Jaf a) , and were it not for 

inflection these meanings would not be related to 
each other". a131 

The semantic value of functional positions is 
suggested quite clearly by Sarraj (II: 65) in his 

discussion of sentences like, 

(16a) khashshantu bi sadr-i- hi wa sadr-a zayd-in 
encouraged I breast gen his and breast acc gen 
"I encouraged him and Zayd" . 
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(16b) khashshantu bi sadr-i-hi wa sadr-i zaydin 
by gen * gen 

He notes that both accusative §adra (16a) and the genitive 
§adri (16b) are allowed in the second conjunct, the 
former by 'assuming a deleted verb (though cf. chapter 
5 n. 199) , wa (khashshantu) sadr-a, where khashshana is a 
verb that is transitive either directly or via a prepo- 
sition (cf., 6.4.1). The genitive in (16b) occurs via the 
governing effect of the genitive particle bi on the 
second conjunct (cf. 6.4.1 e.g. (21)). 

Sarraj distinguishes these two possibilities as 
"coordination in terms of (functional) position" (maw<li , 
i.e. as direct object = accusative (16a)) vs. "coordination 
in terms of form" (lafdh i.e. as object of preposition 
= genitive (16b)), and explains the two alternatives 
as follows. 

The difference between coordination in terms 
of position (mawdi ) or form (lafdh) is that 
in the latter the coordinated item and the 
item it is coordinated with (sadrihi wa sadri 
zaydin) are like one thing which the governor 
(= bi) governs as a single noun, whereas in 
coordination in terms of meaning ma c na (i.e. 
mawdi c ) there are two governors ... a 132 

The governance relations in (16a/b) can be represented 
as follows. 


(16a i) 


khashshantu bi sadr-i-hi wa (x) sadr-a zaydin 
obj of prep obj of under- 

stood verb x 

b i) I r 


khashshantu bi sadrihi wa sadri zaydin 


(Cf. 5.4.1 for discussion of the notion of 'one thing' as 
a formal concept) 


For present purposes the important point in Sarra j ' s 
explanation is that he used coordination in terms of 
position (mawdi C ) and in terms of meaning (ma C na) inter- 
changeably, introducing his subject with the former, 
then switching to the latter. Maw<Ji C "functional position" 
thus is equally identified as ma C na "meaning". 282 


Astarabadhi (SK Is 25) as seen in 2.4.2 makes essen- 
tially the same identification between meaning = functional 
position, except that he operates with slightly different 
terms, distinguishing the umda, the predicative unit, the 
fadalat the optional accusative ones, and the mudaf 
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'ilayhi, the possessor, rather than identifying each 
functional position individually (though he also does 
this; cf. Q 25 in 2.4.1). Since each of these three 
categories are also characterized by a unique form ( umda= 
nominative), facjalat = accusative, mucjaf 'ilayhi = 
genitive) Astarabadhi effectively (if circularly) iden- 
tifies each inflectional form with a characteristic 
meaning. 

The semantic value of the syntactic positions is 
reflected in the Arabic mode of presenting semantic 
selectional restrictions between related items (Frank 
1975: 277 ff.). Whenever a functional position is discussed 
the various co-occurrence restrictions are introduced 
at the same time. For example, when describing the topic- 
comment construction they note that a comment like 
yawma "day" only co-occurs with a comment with a temporal 
dimension (Mub III: 274, IV: 132, 133, 329, IS I: 67, 
233, 244, FarisI IcJ: 228, §aymari 102, 309, QN: 120). 
c c 

(17) 'ijtima -u- ku yawma 1-jum ati "Your meeting is 
meeting nom your da^ Friday Friday" . 

but * zaydun yawma 1- jumati "Zayd is Friday". 

Similarly, when Mubarrad discusses the various 
types of objects a verb can take (IV: 336, also IS 

I: 237, IY I: 43, 44, cf. 6.1), he notes that verbs 
allow locative complements only if their meaning implies 
the existence of a certain type of complement, or if 
the' verb and complement share a certain feature. One 
can thus have 

(18a) j alastu khalf aka "I sat behind you", 
sat I behind you 

because every act of sitting implies a general- location 
for the action to occur in. However, one cannot have 

(18b) * jalastu 1-dar "I sat the house" 

because jalasa implies only a general area of sitting, 
like khalfa "behind", but does not specifically imply 
that the sitting should be in a house a 133 (cf . Mubarrad's 
treatment of the place circumstance in 4. 7. 1.3). 

In this way Mubarrad explains why some locative nouns 
(e.g khalf) occur as a direct circumstantial complement 
(dharf) to a verb, while others (dar) do not (4.7). 

When Sarraj (I: 82, 203, also Bat 133, IY VII: 
78 ff., QN: 181) discusses transitivity he notes that 
some verbs take objects relating to the senses, e.g. 
shamma "smel 1 " 283 others to movement, 'ata "come" , 284 others 
reciprocity qabala "meet", some affect an object daraba 
"hit", while others do not dhanna "think", and so on. 
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Intransitives are similarly subdivided according to their 
semantic qualities, for example those which pertain 
to movement, dhahaba "go" and those which indicate 
an internal quality, 'iswadda "be black". 

Nearly every chapter on a given functional category 
includes a discussion of the semantic co-occurrence 

restrictions of the items which fill the positions. 
The functional categories like agent, verb, object, topic, 
topic and comment can thus be thought of as pegs on which 
can be hung a discussion of the semantic properties 
of the items which occur in these categories. 

9.2.2 Lack of correspondence 

Still, semantics and grammar (syntax and morphology 
in this context) are not always in step with each other, 
and this lack of correspondence does have a number 
of consequences for the grammar, ranging from the simple 
recognition by the grammarians that form and meaning 

do not always correspond, to reanalysis and re-explanations 
of certain structures. I will give examples of some 
of these here. 

9. 2. 2.1 Sentence and lexical items 

Ibn Paris notes in a number of places that form 
and meaning do not correspond (also Sakkaki 258 ff., Frank 
269 ff.). He gives examples, mostly drawn from textual 

contexts, of words which are singular in form but plural 
in meaning, and the opposite. 

(19a) ha / ula' i dhayf-i "He is my guest", dhayf = sg 
these guest my (p. 348) 
b) bimma yar j i c u 1-mursaluna (= sg referent) 
with what returns def prophet pi (p. 350) 

"With what the prophet brings". 

He gives examples of singular nouns modified by plural 
adjectives and the opposite (351, 354) ; of using a 

second person pronoun to refer to both second and third 
persons (355) ? of using a third person pronoun to refer 
to the addressee (356, 357) ; of a future tense form for a 
past meaning (364) , and vice versa. 

Bafalyusi (90) illustrates this last point with 
the following three sentences. 

(20a) qama z ay dun ams past (perfect) in form and 
got up yesterday meaning 

"Zayd got up yesterday". 

b) ' in qama zaydun ' akram-tu-hu past in form, 
if honored I him not meaning 

"If Zayd gets up. I'll honor him". 
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(20c) lam yagum zaydun ams non-past in form, past in 
not get up yesterday meaning 

"Zayd didn't get up yesterday". 

(lam + imperfect verb = negative past) 

Batalyusi (In: 41, 42) also notes that one can have gram- 
matically masculine nouns with feminine referents, 

and vice versa. 285 

Farisi ( Ask: 96) observes a similar set of facts 

with sentences types, noting that a sentence can have 
the form (lafdh) of a statement, with the meaning of 
a command, and vice versa. 

(21) 9 akrim bi zaydin ( 9 akrim = imperative form) 
be generous 

"How generous Zayd has been"! 

Batalyusi (In: 97) remarks that counterf actual condi- 
tionals are positive in form but negative in meaning 
(cf. Q 54 in 3.1.2 for the general principle he illus- 
trates) . Ibn Faris (289-304) has a number of such examples, 
though using a set of sentence types not genrally used 
in Arabic grammatical practice. 286 

9. 2. 2. 2 Lack of correspondence and linguistic explanation 

These observations do no more than confirm that 
form and meaning are not always in one to one corresp- 
pondence. In this section I will illustrate some of the ra- 
mifications of such observations for Arabic theory. 

9. 2. 2. 2.1 Ibn Hisham and Ibn Jinni 

Ibn Hisham, who was seen in 3.1.2 to have defined 
the notion of grammatical form vs. meaning more clearly 
that most linguists, uses this lack of correspondence 
to explain what would otherwise be anomalous patterns 
(ML: 844) . 

(22) Something can be given the status of what it 
resembles in its meaning, its form, or both. 06134 

(a) Formal resemblance 

0 

(23a) la-ma tasna ahu hasanun "Indeed what you do 

indeed what you do good is good" . 

b) la-ma 9 aghf al tu shukra-ka fa stani c -ni (ML: 

neg forget I thanks your 891) 

"I did not forget to thank you". 

In (23a) one has a la- that is prefixed to the 
relative pronoun ma "whatever". This la can be added 
before ma when ma occurs as topic of the sentence. 
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In (23b) there is a different ma meaning "negative" 
(cf. 1.7, e.g. (8)). This does not allow la- to be 
prefixed before it, but in (23b) it has been (in a textual 
example, not a linguist's fabrication) because of 
the formal and positional resemblance between the 

relative ma and negative ma. 

(b) Meaning affecting form (hamlun c ala l-ma c na) 

Ibn Jinni (Khas II: 415, cf. Ibn Faris 425 for 

similar examples) discusses the following. 

(24) ta-ltagitu-hu ba C du 1-sayyarat-i 
f pick up it some def carts gen 
"Some of the carts pick it up". 

0 

Ba d "some" is a masculine noun and in this example is 
the agent of the sentence, hence one would expect mascu- 
line agreement with the verb (i.e. yaltaqituhu) . However, 
the agreement in fact is feminine. This is explained 
in the observation that ba c d is considered as a feminine 
noun because sayyarati is a feminine noun, and ba d 
is part of this feminine whole. The agreement is, as 
it were, with the feminine referent of ba d rather 
than with its syntactic status. 

In like fashion, in 

(25) huwa 7 ahsanu 1-f ityan wa 7 a jmalu-hu (Khas II: 

he best def youths and beautif ul-its 419 
"He is the best of the youths and the most beautiful" 

one finds the pronoun -hu in singular form, where it 
should be plural (-hum) referring to fityan. 

This discrepancy is explained by observing that 
the sentence is influenced by the common sentence type 
(26a) . 

(26a) huwa 7 ahsanu fata ^ f i 1-nasi "He is the best 
he best youth sg among people youth among 

the people". 

b) huwa 7 ahsanu 1-f ityan wa 7 ajmaluhu (= 25) 

The -hu is influenced by a singular noun in another 
sentence type, whose relation to the original is its 
similar meaning (cf . Quirk 1965 on serial relations) . 

A third example where the motivating force is semantic 
similarity involves language change. It is found in 
Ibn Jinni (Khas II: 308, 312; also ML: 897, 898). Certain 
verbs are associated with transitivizing particles (6.3), 
and it may happen that two verbs have quite similar 
meanings . 
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(27a) ' aqda ' i lay-ha "behave insultingly to a woman" 

to her 

b) raf atha bi-ha " 

by her 

In such cases it can happen that one of the verbs may 
take over the preposition of the other, so that in 
(27b) one can also have 

(27c) raf atha ' ilayha a 135 (= 27a/b) 

(c) Meaning and form together 

Finally Ibn Hisham (ML: 915 ff.) discusses cases where 
items of similar meaning can mutually influence each 
other's grammatical behavior. For instance, lam "not" and 
lan "negative future" are both negatives, but lam governs 
a verb in the jussive and lan governs in the subjunctive 
(Ap 1.6.1) . 

(28a) lam yadhhab "He didn't go". 

b) lan yadhhab-a "He won't go", 
sbjc 

There are textual examples, however, where lam governs 
a subjunctive and lan a jussive, a fact explained by 
the mutual influence of lam and lan on each other. 

(29a) _^_a lam nashrah- a (ML: 916, from the Qur'an) 

Q neg we explain sbjc 
"We did not explain?" 287 

b) lan yakhib ' al 9 an min raja' i-ka ( yakhib= jus) 
neg disappoint now from wish your 
"He won't disappoint you now". 

9. 2. 2. 2. 2 Semantics and the re-analysis of syntactic 
explanation 

The nominative case of the fa c il, agent of the 
verb, is explained as being due to its verbal governor 
(cf. 2.3.1). However, it was observed by various authors 
that the grammatical agent is not always a semantic 
agent. Thus Sarraj (I: 81) notes that in 

(30) mata zaydun "Zayd died", 
zaydun is not a true agent. 288 

Ibn Jinni (Khas I: 184, also Saymari 107 and Zajjaji's 
summary Id: 69-71) carries these observations further 

noting that besides cases like (30) one can in fact have a 
fa il "agent" which is not even in the nominative case. 

(31a) ' inna zayd-an qama "Indeed Zayd stood up", 

indeed acc 

b) ' u c j ibtu min qiyami zaydin "I am pleased at 
pleased I from getting up Zayd's getting up". 
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In Ola) zaydan is governed in the accusative case by the 
particle 'inna (Ap 6.1. 2. 2) while in (31b) it is in 
the genitive, governed by the verbal noun qiyam, to 
which it is possessor. In both cases, however, it is agent. 
Furthermore, in 

(32) duriba zaydun "Zayd was hit". 

the noun in the nominative, a sublet of a 
passive verb, is a semantic object (maf ul) , not agent. 

To complicate matters still further, in 

(33) zaydun qama "Zayd got up". (Khas I: 196, 342) 

zaydun is (semantic) agent and is nominative, but it is not 
governed by the verb since it is the topic of the sentence 
(2.1, Ap 2.1.2) and hence grammatically is not called 
agent (fa il) . 

From these observations Ibn Jinni goes on to refor- 
mulate the explanation for why one has a nominative 
case in (30) and (32) as follows (Kha§ I: 18). 

The grammatical agent is not necessarily any 
noun which is an agent in meaning, but rather 
is the noun which follows the verb, and which 
the verb serves as predicate to. a 136 

Here there is a case of semantic observation leading 
to a reformulation of grammatical explanation, an expla- 
nation followed by subsequent grammarians (Zam 18, 
Anbari As: 79, IH QN: 180). 

There are two points to note here. First, although 
he distinguishes a grammatical agent, the noun which is in 
a relation with the verb in the nominative case, from 
a semantic one, which may not be nominative, he nonetheless 
does not seek to distinguish them with different termi- 
nology. 289 

Secondly, as noted in 2.4.3, Ibn Jinni (Khas I: 
173) also discusses two explanations for the nominative 
form of the agent, (1) that it is governed by the verb 
or (2) it is predicate of the verb (in a relation of 
'isnad). He concludes that either explanation is a 
possible and sufficient one. 

9. 2. 2. 2. 3 Semantic constraints on syntactic processes: 
the specifier and fronting 

Yet another role for semantics in grammar can be 
illustrated with the following type of specification 
(tamyiz) construction (5.2 e.g. (9), Ap 3.2.2; cf. 

IS I: 268, Zam 68). 
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(35) tasabbaba 1-f arasu araqan "The mare dripped 

dripped def mare sweat acc sweat". 

0 

araqan is a specifier governed in the accusative by 
the verb. A question arose over whether one could have 
the specifier ( araqan) fronted before the verb, its 
governor . 

(36) ? c araqan tasabbaba 1-f arasu 

Sibawaih (according to Sarraj) said 'no' because this 
specification construction is of a class with another 
one 

Q 

(37) ishruna dirhaman "20 dirhams" 

In this construction all linguists agree that the specifier 
dirhaman cannot be fronted, so fronting is also disallowed 
in (36) (cf . 8.7.1 e.g. (32) ) . 

Mubarrad (III: 36), however, argues that the two 
cases are different because in (36) one has a regular 
verbal governor, whereas in (37) there is a non-verbal 
governor (ishruna) and all linguists also agree that 
fronting can occur with a regular verbal governor, 
but that it may be blocked by a non-verbal one (cf. 
8.7, 8.7.1) . 

Anbari (As: 198, also Kha§ II: 384, IY II: 73) referees 
the dispute in the following way. He notes that the speci- 
fier in examples like (35) is in fact the agent in 
meaning (since it is really sweat that drips down, 
not the horse) , a 137 and since the agent can never be fronted 
before the verb (As: 79 and discussion in IH QN: 181) the 
specifier cannot be fronted either, since it is a 
semantic agent. Anbari (and Ibn Jinni and Ibn Ya ish) 
allows a syntactic constraint (fronting of agent) to apply 
to a semantic element (the semantic agent) to disallow 
a sentence like (36) . 

9. 2. 2. 2. 4 Structural similarities, differences, and 
semantic generalizations: the nawasikh 290 

Another place where semantics and syntax are out 
of joint is in the construction involving the topic- 
comment construction discussed in 2. 3. 6.1 and briefly 
in 8.9.3 (e.g. (40c); cf. Ap 6.1.2). It was noted there 

that there are three constructions which have essentially 
the formal attributes of a topic-comment construction, 
but differ from it in their case markings. The formal 
similarities between these constructions include the 
following (IS I: 92-113, II: 128, Farisi Id: 397, Jurjani 

Muqt : 399, IY VII: 77-127). 
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(1) The items which can occur as topic and comment 
are the same in all cases. One can have, for example, 
either a simple noun or a sentence, and in the latter 
case there must be a pronoun referring to the topic. 

(38a/ zaydun t awilun "Zayd is tall". 

zaydun 9 abu^hu muntaliqun "As for Zayd, his 

father-his leaving father is leaving". 

topic + comment 

(38b) kana zaydun tawilun "Zayd was tall". 

kana zaydun 9 abuhu muntaliqun "As for Zayd, his 
was father was leaving" 

kana + ism + comment 

(38c) 9 inna z ay dan tawilun "Indeed Zayd is tall". 

' inna zaydan ' abuhu muntaliqun "As for Zayd, 

indeed his father is leaving" 

9 inna + ism + comment 

(38d) dhanantu zaydan f awilun "I thought Zayd tall". 
dhanantu zaydan 9 abuhu muntaliqun 
"As for Zayd, I though his father was leaving" . 

bitransitive complements of dhanna 

(2) Both parts of the constuction are obligatory. 
One cannot have 


(39) * zaydun 

* kana zaydun 
* ' inna zaydan 291 
* dhanantu zaydan 


(3) Fa§l. If the comment and topic are both definite, 
a pronoun may be added between them to ensure their 
predicative status (IS II: 128) (fasl pronoun in boldface). 

(40) zaydun huwa l- c aqilu 
zayd 


he def intelligent 
kana zaydun huwa 1- aqila 


"Zayd is the intelligent 06138 

292 


was 

9 inna zaydan huwa 1- aqilu 
indeed 

dhanantu zaydan huwa 1- aqila "I thought Zayd the 

intelligent one". 


one 

'Zayd was the 

intelligent one". 
'Indeed Zayd is the 
intelligent one". 


In addition, both topic and comment are either 
identical in meaning (first example in set of (38)), 
or if not there must be a resumptive pronoun in the 
comment referring back to the topic (second example 
in set of ( 38) ) . 
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These similarities were duly noted by the grammarians 
and the sentences were analyzed as being basically 
of a topic-comment type, differing only in the type 

of governor which "enters" (cf. 8.9.3 e.d. (40c)) in£o 
this construction (IS I: 276 ff., Jumal: 41, 51, Luma : 

119-127, Zam 23, 27, 259, 263, Bat 157, 158, 166, As: 
133-162, IH QN: 116-170, IA I : 188-455). 

This class of constructions eventually acquired 
its own name, the nawasikh, these being the governors 
kana, 'inna, and cjhanna (and others of their type) 

which enter a non-verbal sentence (topic and comment) 

and change the governance relations in it. 

I briefly discussed this example in 8.8.3 (e.g 

(40c)), showing that the process whereby the overt 

governors of the topic/comment construction, kana, 
'inna and <Jhanna "enter" upon the non-verbal sentence was 
essentially the same as that of any non-basic category 
entering a more basic one. I concluded that a transfor- 
mational perspective was not appropriate. 

Here I would add the following points. 

(1) There are in fact differences between the simple 
topic-comment construction and the others, as Bafalyusi 
notes (166) . The basic topic/comment construction allows a 
number of particles (mode, emphasis) to occur which 
are disallowed in the dependent contexts. 

(41a) zaydun laqi -tu-hu "As for Zayd (topic) I found 
found I him him" . 

b) kana zaydun laqi-tu-hu "As for Zayd (ism) I had 

found him" . 

but, 

(42a) zaydun hal laqituhu ? "As for Zayd, did you 

Q find him"? 

b) * kana zaydun hal laqituhu (Bat 166) 

(2) The different nature of the constructions is 
recognized in the fact that the topic, mubtada' (lit. 
"what begins") has to be renamed as ism "noun" (a func- 
tional category, not a word class in this context) . This 
follows from the essentially phrase-structure nature 
of Arabic theory (no deep/surface structure distinction) : 
the mubtada' is what begins the construction, but as soon 
as an overt governor occurs it is no longer first and 
hence has a different status. 

(3) Each verb has its own inherent valency. Kana 

is a verb which takes two complements (noun and comment) , 
dhanna three (agent and two objects, Mub IV: 78, IS I: 211, 
Jumal: 27, 28, Zam 257 , 259) . 293 In this respect they 
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are identical to verbs like <Jaraba "hit" and 'a ta 
"give". The complements are an inherent part of their 
lexical specification. 

It can also be noted here that complements of these 
verbs do not necessarily only "derive" from a topic- 
comment structure. AstarabadhI (SK I:' 127) discusses 

the three examples, 

(43a) dhanantu ' anna zayd-an qama 

thought I that acc got up 

"I thought that Zayd got up". 

= b) dhanantu qiyama zayd-in "I thought Zayd's 

getting up gen getting up" . 

= c) dhanantu zayd-an qa' im-an "I thought Zayd to be 
" acc acc getting up" . 

and argues that the basic member of the paradigm is 
(43b) with a single direct object. The topic-comment 
example (43c) is understood in relation to the single 
object construction with verbal noun object. 

(4) There is no technical sense, no specific rule 
by which the Arabic grammarians derive a sentential 
complement from a basic topic-comment construction. 294 

It would appear that the Arabic grammarians viewed 
the relations between the topic-comment- like structures 
discussed in this section in terms of their underlying 
unity while acknowledging their differences as well. 
Here Arabic theory was flexible (if imprecise) enough 
to account for the broad semantic and syntactic simila- 
rities between the sentences, without having to postulate 
a categorical identity. 

9. 2. 2. 2. 5 Possession and the dictates of general 
assumptions 

Finally it is relevant to take an example of a lack of 
isomorphism between semantics and syntax inspired to some 
extent by general principles of Arabic theory. This 
concerns possessive constructions of the type 

(44a) ghulamu zaydin "Zayd's boy" 
gen 

b) babu saj in "a door of oak" 
gen 

(Mub IV: 136 ff., IS II: 3 ff., §aymari 295, Zam 82 

ff., IY I: 117 ff, IH QN: 253 ff., Ast SK I: 21 for 

a slightly different treatment involving an understood 
verb as well as genitive particle? cf. n. 295) 

In 2.5 it was noted that governance relations are 
basically between verb (governor) and noun (governed) , and 
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between particle and noun. However, in examples like (44) 
there clearly is one noun governing another in the genitive. 
This point is admitted by the Arabic grammarians, though 
they say (at least from Mubarrad IV: 143) that this 

governance is allowed only because the phrases can 
be related semantically to constructions with a particle 
governor, either li "to, for" or min "from" (Ibn Hisham 
QN: 253 and IA II: 43 add fl "at" as well) . 

(45a) ' al-ghulamu li zaydin "Zayd's boy" 295 

def boy to zayd gen 

b) ' al-babu min sa jin "the door of oak" 
def door from oak gen 

Genitive particles, it will be recalled (2.5.1) are 

basic governors of nouns. 

The possessor noun is said to take the place of 
the particle (As: 279) ai39 or to be "assumed" (IY I: 117) , ai4 ° 
and hence the possessed nouns in (44) govern in the 
the genitive only by reference to a genitive particle 
governor. 296 

While the paraphrases in (45) have a semantic plau- 
sibility, this analysis is also made all the more neces- 
sary by the assumption that nouns do not inherently govern. 

9.3 A separate semantic level? 

Many more examples of the type discussed here could 
be cited. Their existence naturally leads to the question 
of whether the Arabic grammarians ever established a sepa- 
rate semantic level with its own internal structure 
and which could be used to account for generalizations 
which could not be made in syntax. 297 

The answer is partly ’yes’ and partly 'no'. 

On the one hand there did develop by the late 12 t ^ 1 
century, in particular with Sakkaki a modular approach 
to the study of language. This included a separate 
component which Sakkaki termed llm il-ma ani" the science 
of meaning", a study which derived from the earlier work 
of linguists such as Sarra j , Ibn Faris, Tha c alabi, 
and especialy Jurjani, among others. For Sakkaki C ilm 
il-ma ani dealt primarily with the correlation between 
word order variation on the one hand and on the other 
the different sentential meanings associated with this 
variation, and the pragmatic implications of the different 
choices. I discuss this further in 9.5 ff. below. 

This is related to five other disciplines dealing 
with the study of language. First, llm il-bayan dealt 
with various c types of c metaphorical meanings. This, 
along with the llm il-maani composed for Sakkaki (514) 
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balagha "rhetoric". The c ilm il-'istidlal "science 
of logical deduction" was concerned with establishing 
the truth value of various types of nominal sentences. 
Within these three sub-disciplines, ilm il-ma ani, 
C ilm il-bayan, and C ilm il-'istidlal such topics as 
the meaning of word order variation, aspects of lexical 
and collocational meaning including synonymy antonymy, 
and metonymy, and logical relations like tautology 
and contradiction were discussed. 

c 

The other sub-disciplines were ilm il-fasafya dealing 
with correct and appropriate pronunciation (cf. Khafaji 
59) , c ilm il-shi C r the study of poetry, and finally nahw 
"syntax" and §arf "morphology", which have been the 
two main topics of the present book. 

Within these terms there clearly was the conviction 
that language needed to be described on more than a 
level of syntax/morphology. 

On the other hand, each of these sub-disciplines 
tended to have its own prescribed domain and there 
was relatively little discussion of the interrelations 
between them, beyond the recognition that a given text 
could be described simultaneously in terms of the different 
components outlined above (cf. especially Sakkaki 417 ff.). 
The syntactic categories that are summarized in appendix 
3 and which constitute the main basis of study in this 
book were universally assumed to be valid as descriptive 
categories, and served as a basis for the description 
of the other sub-disciplines. Word order variation, for in- 
stance ( ilm il-ma ani for Sakkaki) was discussed 
entirely in terms of categories like "topic", "comment", 
"verb, "agent", "verbal sentence", "nominal sentence", 
and so on. 

Within these limits it was difficult to effectively 
address certain problems which were indeed recognized 
to exist. For instance, having recognized that the 
semantic properties of agent (fail) and those of gram- 
matical agent do not always correspond (9. 2. 2. 2. 2), 
did the Arabic grammarians establish two levels of agent, 
fa il^ = grammatical agent vs. FA c IL2 = semantic agent? 

The answer as seen above is 1 no 1 . 298 The distinction between 
grammatical vs. semantic agent is implicit in Ibn Jinni's 
discussion (Khas I: 185) and in Anbari 1 s treatment of the 
specification construction, but it is implicit only. 299 

The failure to distinguish between semantic and 
syntactic levels of analysis can in places lead to 
an ad hoc analysis. Accepting Ibn Jinni's observations 
that the semantic agent corresponds to various syntactic 
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noun types, then it becomes suspect for Anbari 300 to 
invoke a separate constraint to explain the incorrectness 
of a sentence like (36, = 46). 

(46) * araqan tasabbaba 1-f arasu 
sweat dripped def mare 
specifier 

semantic ag syntactic agent 

Ibn Jinni shows that semantic agents occur in different 
sorts of syntactic constructions (possessors, subjects, 
etc.). However, if they have different properties from 
syntactic agents there is no a priori reason why they 
could not occur fronted in constructions like (46). One may 
of course find support for Anbari ' s constraint, but it is 
not immediately obvious that it is not ad hoc. 

The semantic theory of the grammarians is closely 
tied to the syntactic and morphological categories, 
and indeed in the unmarked case (9.2.1) they are virtually 
isomorphic: syntactic and morphological (cf. 3.6 and 

Q 68) categories mirror semantic ones. To the extent 
that they are congruent there is really no need to 

develop a separate semantic theory. However, there 
are instanceswhere syntax and semantics are out of phase 
with each other, as seen in 9. 2. 2. 2. -4, and as will 

be discussed in 9.5 ff. At such discordant interfaces 
the need for a further descriptive level is certainly 
hinted at. In some cases it was provided, as will 

be seen in 9.5 ff. below; in others ( 9 . 2 . 2 . 2 . 2/4) the 
problem went largely unanswered. 301 302 


Before leaving this discussion I can note one further 
aspect of semantic analysis, that between phonology and se- 
mantics. Ibn Jinni (Kha§ II: 155 ff., Ill: 219, 264, also 
Sakkaki 357) , who' more than any other Arabic linguist 
was an advocate of sound symbolism, observes that in 
certain cases sound replicates meaning. His best example 
is that of geminated verbs, where the doubling of the 
root consonant mirrors the class meaning of the form 
(cf. 3.6), namely that of repetition or intensity of 
action. ai41 


(47) kasara "he broke s.t." kassara "he smashed s.t." 
(cf. also 8.4.2 e.g. (7)) 

9.4 Arabic grammar and transformational theory 

I have discussed parallels between Arabic theory and 
the base/surface opposition of generative grammar in 
8.9. Here I think it relevant to explore whether Arabic 
theory had anything comparable to a transformational com- 
ponent. 
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It will be appreciated that the type of phenomena 
discussed especially in 9.2 cannot be considered trans- 
formational in any sense. Rather, it simply shows that 
Arabic grammarians realized that form and meaning were not 
always in correspondence, and in this respect their 
observations only corroborate conclusions that have 
been arrived at by probably every grammatical tradition in 
the history of linguistics. 

The deep structure of the classical transformational 
model is not based on the discrepancy between semantics 
and syntax, but on the discrepancy between syntactic 
structures at different levels of analysis, a deep 
level and a surface level. In his seminal work. Syntactic 
Structures, Chomsky has no specific place at all for 
semantics , 303 and when a semantic theory is formally added it 
applies to syntactic deep structures (Jackendoff 1972) . 
That is, in the classical model (as opposed to say 
generative semantics) deep structures are syntactic 
objects which receive a semantic interpretation by a spe- 
cific set of rules. 

In TG the transformational component is called 
upon to get from a syntactic deep structure to a syn- 
tactic surface structure. Thus, if it is assumed that 
active sentences are more basic than passive ones, and if 
there are independent reasons for making this assumption 
(e.g. that it simplifies the grammar), then one can 
generate an active sentence and derive a passive sentence 
by applying one or more transformations to the base 
structure. These transformations have specific properties 
in terms of the structures they apply to and the operations 
they perform. 

Does Arabic theory have any processes that resemble 
transformational grammar in this respect? The answer 
is that it has very few. In fact, I can think of only 
two prime candidates. 

The first concerns the choice of subject of a passive 
verb discussed in 6.5, and the second is a construction 
called ' ikhbar (Mub IV: 352, IS II: 288-327, Sakkaki 
195, Zam 145), which can be called " focal ization" . 

This process allows one to pick out a noun from a sen- 
tence and to identify it using a construction of the type 
"the one who did x is y" . Mubarrad (IV: 352) describes 
this as follows. 

You say 'Zayd got up' and. if you are told to 
comment ('akhbir) on Zayd you would make Zayd 
the comment and put the verb in the dependent 
clause (sila) of the noun of which Zayd becomes 
comment. . . a 142 
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This process can be diagrammed as follows (cf 2.12.2 (101)). 

make into comment 

I S/ 

(48a) qama zaydun (48b) 7 al ladhi qama z ay dun 

topic * comment 

put into sila sila to 

topic 

"Zayd got up". "The one who got up is Zayd" . 

This description (given further in 2.12.2) has 
a transformational ring to it, where a step by step 
procedure is outlined for transforming one structure into 
another. The transformational-like character of the 
rule is further reinforced by Sarraj (II: 288-327, also 
Saymari 525-38) where he gives a detailed description 
of the class of nouns to which the rule applies, a 
description which resembles a discussion of the domain 
of a transformational rule and constraints that apply 
to it. 304 

It is relevant to point out, though, that this 

rule also has a pragmatic and discourse function. 'Ikhbar 
means "commenting on, saying something about", where it is 
a standard rule of Arabic grammar that the only time 

one comment on something is when there is something 

relevant (fa'ida, Mub IV: 126, IA I: 201) and new (IS 
I: 64, Khas III: 338, Jurjani Dal: 201) to say, where 

the new information is contained in the comment (khabar) . 
This construction can thus be seen as allowing speakers 
to identify a noun as relevant to the conversation 
where otherwise this status would not be obvious. 

One can also bear in mind that there is no sense 
in which a sentence like (48a) serves as a deep structure 
for (48b) since sentences like (48b) are "base" sentences 
as well (IS II: 334, Zam 142). In this perspective the dis- 
course function of a rule like (48) becomes more apparent, 
as it is simply a rule specifying how one switches 
from one structure to another to achieve a certain 
discourse effect. 

In this respect the transformational character is more 
that of Harris than Chomsky. For Harris (e.g. 1955/1981: 

147) transformations can be bi-directional, S 1 < > 

there is a systematic correspondence between S. and S 2 / 
with the class members identical in each. 

(49) The women ( may ) write letters < > the women 1 s 

writing letters 

Further in Harris, the basic kernel sentences on which 
transformations operate are actual sentences (Harris 
1955/1981: 197) . 
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For Chomsky on the other hand, derivations start 
from an abstract deep structure and move unidirectional ly 
to the surface. 

While t there are thus a few close analogies to be 
made between Arabic theory and transformational grammar, 
there are not many, and even if it can be shown that 
in certain respects Arabic grammatical theory has resem- 
blances to TG, a comparison of the overall design of 
the two reveals too many differences to give the comparison 
much depth. 

If one were to look for closer analogies between 
Arabic and modern linguistic theory one can most profitably 
look at phrase structure grammars, grammars which have 
a single level of grammatical description (Bloomfield, 

Tesniere, Halliday and the systemic tradition. Pike, Brame 
(base-generated syntax) as well as others. If Arabic 
grammatical theory is viewed in this light one can 

see its failure to systematically account for the data 

discussed in 9.2 (i.e. the failure to account for it 
in terms of their own grammatical categories) as a failure 
to recognize that a level of formal analysis besides 
the essentially monostratal grammatical level of analysis 
was needed. 

9.5 Jurjani, language and communication 

Until the present day the relation between syntax 
and semantics has not been effectively clarified within 
the framework of traditional Arabic grammatical theory. 
However, there is one sub-component of grammar that 

was brilliantly defined by the eleventh century linguist 
Jurjani (particularly in his Dala'ilu l-'I jaz) . 

Jurjani assumed for his basic frame of reference that 
language (1) was used for communication and (2) meaning 
takes precedence over form. With these two assumptions 
he builds a dimension into Arabic grammatical theory 
that gives it a new degree of comprehensiveness. I 
would claim that with Jurjani Arabic grammatical theory 
reached its zenith, and I might even suggest that with 
Jurjani Arabic theory achieved a degree of sophistication 
in the synchronic description of language that was to be 
unrivalled until the present century. 305 

Jurjani followed a long line of Arabic linguists, 
some brilliant, most highly competent, and so by his time 
Arabic- grammatical theory had achieved a high degree 
of cohesiveness and stability. Jurjani accepted this 
framework in full, in fact writing a very good and 
detailed, though very orthodox commentary on Farisi's 
Idah (called ' Al-Muqtasid) , and he built his analysis on it. 
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However, he brings a special emphasis to the analysis 
of language by looking at it in terms of its communicative 
function. He therefore puts great emphasis on the analysis 
of language in context, either textual context (he 
draws many of his examples from poetry) or situational. I 
concentrate on this latter aspect of his work. Indicative 
of his emphasis on communication is his frequent use 
of the term sami C "listener" (e.g. pp. 2, 35, 94, 119, 144, 
181, 216, 225, 269, 311, 366, 416 to mention but a 

few places) . The value of speech is judged against 
its effect on the listener. 

To communicate one must have something meaningful 
to say (Dal: 35), hence Jurjani emphasizes continually 

that he is concerned with the meaning, not the form of the 
message, and that meaning must take precedence over 
form. This meaning can be lexical, "Words are arranged 
in phonetic forms, by virtue of the meaning that the 
individual attaches to them. " a 143 More importantly, however 
meaning is conveyed by arrangements of words into co- 
herent wholes, and indeed this holistic perspective takes 
precedence over the meaning of individual words, "Correct 
speech is not manifested in individual words, but rather 
in specific arangements." a 144 

Indeed, Jurjani suggests in places that there is 
no such thing as lexical meaning. He says for instance 
that in the sentence 

(50) daraba zaydun C amran yawma l-jum C ati darban 

hit zayd Amr day Friday hitting 

shadidan ta 7 diban lahu (Dal: 316) 
hard punishing for him 

"Zayd really hit Amr a hard blow Friday, to discipline him" 

"you derive a single meaning from the sentence, not 
a series of meanings based on the individual words. " a 145 

As one piece of evidence in support of this he notes 
that if it were the case that individual words had 
a meaning outside of the context they were used in, 
then that would imply that the individual words of 
the Qur'an had the meanings they have in the Qur'an before 
they were used in it. This, however, is impossible as the 
Qur'an is the revealed word of God and hence unique 
(296) . His point, however, certainly has a validity 
no matter what text one is talking about. 

For Jurjani meaning is closely tied to the grammatical 
structure of the sentence, and in fact he goes so far 
as to identify the organization (na^hm, cf. Rammuny 1985:8) 
of a sentence with the grammatical meaning. a 146 That 
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is, once one has thoughtof a meaning, it must be expressed 
in a correct grammatical structure. 

A good deal of the Dala'il is given over to a dis- 

cussion of metaphorical meaning. I will not discuss this 
here, except to note one instance of how he uses the 
existence of metaphorical meaning to argue for the 
priority of meaning over form. He distinguishes two sorts 
of meaning, literal (lafdhiyya) and metaphorical (majaz) 
and notes that to get a metaphorical meaning one must 

start first with a literal one which is associated 
with the phonetic form ( laf dh) of a word. This literal 

meaning, however, can lead to an association with another 
meaning which may not be implied in the form of the 

word (Dal: 202) . a 147 For example the sentence 

(51a) ra' aytu ' asadan (Dal: 203, 209) 
saw I lion "I saw a lion". 


could literally mean that you saw a lion. However, 
"lion" in this context could be associated with the pro- 
perty of braveness (shajaa) and hence (51a) could mean 
that you saw a brave person. This meaning is not arrived 
at directly through the form 'asad, but rather through 
a meaning associated with "lion". This can be diagrammed 
as follows. 


(51b) 



"I saw a lion". 


"I saw a brave man". 


The meaning is conveyed via the semantic association 
of lion = braveness, where "braveness" has no phonetic 
representation in the sentence. 

9.6 Jurjani and the Arabic linguistic tradition 

As Baalbaki (1983, cf. also Sezgin 1984 : 11) has 
emphasized, very little of the material that Jurjani 
used had not already been defined and used by those before 
him, and few of his ideas are really original with him. 

Rather his work can be seen at times as a reaction 
against earlier linguists, who for instance gave little 
attention to metaphor (e.g. Zajjaji Jumal: 38) or rejected 
it altogether (Mub III: 342), at least in certain in- 
stances . 306 More often it can be viewed as a development and 
synthesis of ideas which had already been set out in 
greater or lesser detail by his predecessors. One 
of Jurjani' s major areas of research, word sequence, 
had already been treated in detail by Sarraj (II: 131-266) 
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as had the grammatical properties of non-verbal sentences 
(IS I: 71 ff., and all subsequent grammars). The semantic 
implications of word order variation in non-verbal 
sentences had been sketched by Ibn Burhan (I: 34), who died 
some twenty years before Jurjani. 

The importance of a holistic sentential analysis 
is found in Zajjaji (Id: 49) who notes that a noun 
must have a relation to another word to give it a full 
meaning, and Ibn Jinni (Khas III: 331) argues that the 
meaning of a sentence depends on its total organization 
more than on the meaning of its individual words ai48 and he 
also claimed (Khas II: 447) that most language is metapho- 
rical. a149 Interesting in this context is the language 
of Khafaji, who, although working mainly within the 
context of compatible sound sequences speaks frequently 
of the nadhm "organization" of a word's sounds, a 
term applied frequently by Jurjani to sentence organi- 
zation (cf . Rammuny 1985) . 

Nonetheless, one perhaps feels that a linguist like 
Ibn Jinni' s emphasis on sentential meaning was more 
an article of faith than one of practice, and certainly 
his major contribution is in the field of morphology, 
the analysis of individual words. Thus when Jurjani 
emphasizes the communicative aspect of language he 
puts into practice what Ibn Jinni had treated only 
formulaical ly ; when he insists on studying meanings 
in context he is reacting to a tradition which could 
be content to summarize and exhaustively classify 
and offer explanations without always appreciating, or at 
least without conveying to the reader, why the classi- 
fications were being made. 

9.7 Word order 

Jurjani covered a number of grammatical topics in his 
Dala'il including deletion, indefinite subjects, negation 
(including an incipient analysis of scope of negation) , 
coordination, conditional complements (hal) , relative 
clauses and the use of certain discourse markers (e.g. 

' innama) . However, I think his most interesting discussion 
concerns sequence, and this is what I will concentrate 
on in the remaining sections. 

9.7.1 Topic-comment and verb-predicate 

The two basic sentence types are verbal and non-verbal 
(Ap 2.1, 2.2) where by definition a verbal sentence 

is one which begins with a verb, and a nominal one 
one with a pre-verbal nominative NP (cf. (1-4) in 2.1). 
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Non-verbal 

(52a) zaydun tawilun "Zayd is tall". 

zaydun qama "Zayd stood up". 

Top Com 

Verbal 

(52b) qama zaydun "Zayd stood up", 
verb ag 

Arabic grammarians noted similarities between (52a) and 
(52b), for instance that in both of them zaydun serves as 
an agent in meaning (Khas I: 196, cf. 9. 2. 2. 2. 2), though 
were insistent that structurally zaydun in (52a) had 
to be a topic but in (52b) an agent (Mub II: 129, 
IS I: 208, Jumal : 37, Luma : 109, Bat 83, QN: 182). While 
there are indeed structural justifications for this 
analysis, 307 one is lead to ask why the language should 
have two different stuctures for what is nearly the same 
meaning . 308 

9. 7. 1.1 Important item first 

It is Jurjani' s achievement to have provided a more 
systematic explanation for word order variation than any of 
his predecessors. 309 His basic point, which Baalbaki 
(1983, also Rammuny 1985: 3) notes was made in Sibawaih 
(cf. also Naljtias I: 216), is that the important item 

comes first. Sibawaih however, never developed this point 
in detail. 

Jurjani illustrates this with the following example 
(Dal: 84, cf. also Sakkaki 237-239). 

(53a) qatala 1-khari j iyya zaydun "Zayd killed the 
killed outsider acc outsider", 

b) qatala zaydun 1-khari j iyya " 

In (53a) the one who is killed is more imporant than 
the killer, while in (53b) the killer is more important. 310 
Importance is relative to the context and the specific 
intentions of the speaker. For instance, if it is 
known to the interlocutors that the outsider was bad 
and deserved being done away with, then (53a) would 
be appropriate since killing befits the circumstances 
surrounding the person. Jurjani emphasizes that it is im- 
portant not simply to know which noun is important, 
but also to be able to explain why it is. 01150 

9. 7. 1.2 New/old information 

Jurjani then goes on to discuss a basic rule of rule 
order which is based essentially on the notions of 
new and old information. Similarities to recent analyses 
along the lines of old/new (Halliday 1976) or focus/pre- 
supposition (Jackendoff 1972: 229 ff.) will be clear. 
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except that the Arabic analysis is based only on word order 
without regard to intonation. 311 

In sentences with a verb -- and these may not be 
verbal sentences in the narrow sense illustrated in 
(e.g. (52b, i.e they may be verb second, not verb initial), 

the item which is most important comes first. I will 
call this sentence initial position the focus and the rest 
of the sentence the presupposition. The use of Jackendoff's 
(1972) terminology is intentional and, I think, appropriate. 

JurjanI considers three types of sentences that 
contain a verb: yes-no questions, negatives and indicatives . 
For all three the stucture is the same: the initial 

position, the focus, is (1) most important and (2) in some 
sense "new", whereas the rest of the sentence has old 
information and is in some sense presupposed. For noun- 
initial sentences I will use translations of the type 
"the one who did the action is/was x; it was/is x who 
did the action" . 

9. 7. 1.2.1 Yes-no 


He begins with yes-no questions (pp. 87-96) . 
(54a) Focus Presupposition 


b) 


'a 

taf C alu 

dhaka "Are you 

doing 

Q 

you do 

that 


'a 

tabni 

hadhihi 1-dara 


Q 

you build 

this def house 


"Are you building this house"? 


'a 

' anta 

taf c alu 


Q 

you 

you do 


'a 

' anta 

tabni hadhihi 1- 

-dara 

Q 


you build this 

house 


"Is it you who is building this house"? 


In (54a) you are concentrating on whether the action 
occurred. You may not be sure it did, whereas in (54b) you 
are reasonably sure it happened, but want to find out 
whether you ('anta) did the action. In (54a) the doer 
of the action is not in question but rather the existence 
of the action, whereas in (54b) the action is presupposed 
and one is looking for the doer. a 151 


The focus position can be taken by functions other 
than verb or agent, as in 

(55) ^_a zaydan tadrubu (Dal: 95) "Is it Zayd you 
Q you hit are hitting"? 

JurjanI does not give examples of any function other than 
agent, object or verb in focus position, however. 
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He makes further observations on this structure, 
for example noting that in (54a) with the emphasis on the 
verb, on establishing the existence of the action, 

the meaning can be either present or future. 312 If its 

existence is not established, then obviously its time 
reference is unknown. However, in (54b) the more obvious 
interpretation is that the action is going on at the 

present time (ka'in). (54b) presupposes the existence 
of the action, and existence can be verified in the 

present but not the future. 

9. 7. 1.2. 2 Negative 


The same analysis applies in negative sentences 
(Dal 96-99, also Sakkaki 233-235) except that in this case 
focus position becomes identified with the scope of 
the negative i 


(56) Focus 

a) ma darabtu 
neg hit I 

b) ma darabtu 


Presupposition 
zaydan 

zayd "I didn't hit Zayd" . 
zaydan wa la ' ahadan min il-nasi 
and not one from def 

"I didn't hit Zayd, nor any one of the people". 

c) ma darabtu zaydan lakin 7 akram-tu-hu 

but honored I him 

"I didn't hit Zayd, but rather was generous to him". 

d) ma darabtu zaydan wa la darabahu ' ahadun 

and not hit him anyone 

suwa-y 
equal my 

"I didn't hit Zayd, nor did anyone else hit him either". 

e) ma darabtu zaydan wa la ' ahmada 

"I didn't hit Zayd, nor Ahmad". 

^ ^ ~j 0^ J ma ^ 3 T dK-I-H r7 2n ** T 4- *1 <-■ r-> /-\ 4- T T.tVi /-> 



neg 

I 

hit I zayd hit 

Zayd " . 

b) 

*ma 

' ana 

darabtu zaydan wa la 

'ahadan min 




il-nasi 


*"It is 

not I who hit Zayd, nor (did I hit) any one 

of 

the 

people" . 



c) 

*ma 

' ana 

darabtu zaydan lakin 

' akramtuhu 




but 

honor I him 

is not I 

who hit 

Zayd but rather was generous to him" 

d) 

*ma 

' ana 

darabtu zaydan wa la 

darabahu 




'ahadun suway 

hit him 

e) 

*ma 

' ana 

darabtu zaydan wa la 

' ahmada 


*"It's not I 

who hit Zayd and not Ahmad". 

f) 

*ma 

' ana 

darabtu 'ilia zaydan 





except zayd 



*"It ' s not I who hit anyone except (I hit) Zayd" 
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(58) Focus Presupposition 

a) ma zaydan darabtu "It wasn't Zayd whom 

neg zayd hit I I hit" . 

b) * ma zaydan darabtu wa la ' ahmada 

and not 

*"It wasn't Zayd I hit, nor did I hit Ahmad", 
c f . c ) ma darabtu zaydan wa la ' ahmada 

"I didn't hit either Zayd or Ahmad". 

In the examples in (56) the action itself is negated, 
in (57) the doer is negated but the action presupposed, 
and in (58a/b) the object is negated but the action 
itself is assumed to have occurred. a 152 

Following this basic analysis he gives a number 

of contrasts where negation with the verb in focus position 
is correct, but that with the noun incorrect (cf. also 
Qazwini 45 f f . ) . 

(57a) and (57b) would be inappropriate if the action 

did not take place (if no one was hit) because the 

action is presupposed though the doer in the focus 

position associated with this action is not. In (57c) there 
is a contradiction. The action of hitting Zayd is presup- 
posed, but if this is the case I could not also be 
generous to him, and similarly in (57d) the action 
of hitting Zayd is presupposed (though "I” did not do it) , 
but in the second part of the sentence it is asserted 

that that action did not occur. Finally (57f) is incorrect 
since 'ilia serves to contradict the negative ma and hence 
to affirm that Zayd was hit, and that "I" hit him (since 
the -tu in darabtu signals "I") . However, 'ana is also 

negated by ma, which means "I" could not have done 
the action. The sentence is contradictory. 

The same interpretation applies in (58b) where 
the object is in the focus position. (58b) is incorrect 

since the action of hitting, darabtu, is presupposed, 
but what follows it Wa la 'ahmada suggests it did not 

take place. This contrasts with (58c) where the entire 
action is negated. 

9. 7. 1.2. 3 Indicative 

The final set of forms concerns the position of 
the subject in the non-negative indicative. 

(59) Focus 
' ana 

a) "It was I who wrote 

b) "I did write" . 

Here JurjanI says that the subject might be put in the 
focus position for two reasons, either to emphasize that "I" 


Presupposition 

katabtu 

(not someone else)". 
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did it rather than someone else 01153 and/or to confirm 
that the action did indeed pertain to "me", the noun 
standing in focus position. 01 154 

The difference between the two would seem to be 
that in (59a) one is specifically contrasting the focused 
noun with some members of a set, excluding any other 
individuals from being excluded from the action, whereas 
in (59b) one wants to confirm that the focused noun 
pertains to the action, without necesarily denying 
that the same action could pertain to other individuals. 


9.7.2 Multi-systemic analyses 


The important point in this analysis is that JurjanI 
has succeeded in bringing together within one category 
of analysis pairs of sentences which have quite different 
grammatical analyses. 


(60) Verbal sentence 
ma d arabtu zaydan 
neg hit I zayd 
verb ag 


Non-verbal (nominal sentence) 
ma ' ana darabtu zaydan 
I 

top com 


katab-tu 
wrote I 
verb ag 


' ana katabtu 
I wrote I 
top com 


The sentences on the left are verbal sentences, those 
on the right non-verbal (Ap 2.1, 2.2), and in any Arabic 

grammar they are treated under completely different 
sentence types (cf. e.g. (52) and discussion in 9.7.1). 
JurjanI, however, explains their differences not only 
in terms of different grammatical categories, but also 
in terms of information structure, where the choice 
of what one put first depends on how the speaker wants 
to organize the information in the clause. 

Since, contrary to Rammuny's claim, 313 JurjanI does 
not reject the grammatical analyses of (60) (cf. e.g. 
Muqt 93 ff.), it follows that what he develops is a 

multi-systemic analysis of the clause. On the one hand 
there is the grammatical analysis of (52) , on the other 
the analysis in terms of information, as in (54-59). 314 The 
approach quite clearly recalls Halliday's (1967, 1968, 

1976) multi-systemic analysis of the clause, where 
any clause structure has four independent and simultaneous 
analyses: the transitivity component (expressed in 

terms of grammatical functions) , the information component 
(new/old realized in terms of intonation) , the thematic 
(what one is talking about, realized generally by sequence) 
and the logical (subject/predicate) . 
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For Jurjani the grammatical analysis parallels 
the transitivity component and the various word order 
variations the information component (focalized item in 


boldface) . 




(61) ma 

darabtu zaydan 

ma ’ ana 

darabtu zaydan 

neg 

hit I zayd 

I 

’hit I 

gram. 

analysis 

verb ag 

top 

com 

information 

focus presup- 

focus 

presupposition 

analysis 

(new) position 
(old) 

(new) 

(old) 

9.7.3 Unmarked sequence 




It would appear that for sentence which contain 
a verb Jurjani assumes an unmarked verb first sequence. 
In indicative clauses for instance (e.g. (59)) he does 

not explain at all what the meaning of a verb first 
sentence is in terms of its focus/presupposition. 

(62) qama zaydun "Zayd got up". 

The unmarked case thus seems to have the verb in focus 
position, which implies a basic VSO order (as has been 
argued for on independent grounds by a number of modern 
linguists writing on classical Arabic (e.g. Bakir 
1981, Ajlouni 1985) . 

9.7.4 Terminological difficulties 

Finding terminology for Jurjani' s analyses is not 
without its problems. For example, when he introduces 
his chapter on sequence he gives a long example (partly 
summarized in 9. 7. 1.1) explaining that the standard 
rule of sequence is that what is important comes first. 
From his example one can identify "what is important" 
with 'given' in the modern linguistic sense. What is 
'given' is ‘old information that has been established 
in the discourse in some way. Thus, in his example 

(62) gatala 1-kharijiyya zaydun "Zayd killed the 

outsider" . 

1-kharijiyya is first because it is more important, and it 
is more important because the conversation has been 
about the outsider (Dal: 85). 

Furthermore, one also might associate "what is 
important" in this example with the thematic element. 
The thematic element is what the speaker is talking 
about (Halliday 1976: 180). In most cases the thematic 

item will be 'given', though this is not always the 
case (e.g. wh-questions in English, where the wh element 
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is thematic, but not given) . In example (62) 1-kharijiyya 
would appear to be both given and thematic. 

However, in his examples in (54-59) the given item 
is in the presupposition, the new in the focus. 

(63) ma ' ana darabtu zaydan "It is not I who hit 

neg I hit I Zayd" . 

focus presupposition 

The action of hitting is presupposed, while what is 
new is the dissociation of "me" from this action. 315 Thus, 
"most important" can be identified with old, given infor- 
mation as in (62) , but with new information, as in (63) . 

It therefore appears that the parallel between 
JurjanI and modern linguistics in terms of new/focus = ini- 
tial position, old/presupposed = non-initial works 
only where one is contrasting noun-initial with verb-ini- 
tial structures (54-59) . If the verb is initial and 
is followed by two complement nouns (e.g. 53, 62), then 

the sequence of the two nouns seems to be determined 
by a different set of principles, where "most important" 
many have to be identified with the old/thematic element 
in the clause. 316 

9.7.5 Definite topic-comment sentence 

Definiteness in non-verbal equational sentences 
had been discussed in detail by linguists long before 
JurjanI. Sarraj (I: 71 ff.) for instance notes that 
one can have four orders of definiteness between topic 
and comment: definite topic, indefinite comment; inde- 

finite + indefinite; definite + definite; indefinite 
+ definite. The unmarked situation is for topic to 
be definite, comment indefinite, since the function 
of the comment is to provide some new, relevant information 
about a known subject, and new information by definition 
is indefinite (IS I: 67, 68, Muqt: 705, cf. 9.4). 

Ibn Jinni (Khas I: 317) makes the interesting obser- 
vation that when one has a locative predicate and inde- 
finite subject, one frequently finds the sequence comment* 
topic . 

(64) la-ka malun 

to you money "You have money", 
comment topic 

The usual sequence is topic-comment, but when the topic 
is indefinite it may take the second position, its indefi- 
niteness corresponding with the inherent indefiniteness 
of second (comment) position . a 155 
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Besides these points, however, there is little 
attempt to explain sequence in the non-verbal sentences. 
In fact, Ibn Jinni (Luma C : 110) goes so far as to suggest 

that when both topic and comment are definite, either 
noun can be made topic or comment. 06 156 

Q 

Jurjani, echoing Ibn Burhan's ( Ukbari) (I: 34) 

commentary on Ibn Jinni' s Luma^ , specifically rejects 
Ibn Jinni' s assessment of sequence in non-verbal sentences, 
arguing that in all cases changes in sequence correspond 
to changes in meaning (Rammuny 1985: 19) . However, 

Jurjanils explanations are not altogether clear, and 
so I think it best to start with a rather different 
types of construction which nonetheless appears to 
have the same type of distinctions present in the non- 
verbal sentences. The construction is the "exception" 
('istithna' Dal: 260-261, cf. Ap 3.2.3). 

Q 

(65a) ma daraba zaydan ’ il la amrun 
neg hit zayd except amr 
"No one hit Zayd except Amr". 
b) ma daraba u amrun ' ilia zaydan (same meaning) 

In both sentences zaydan is object, c amrun agent. However, 
(65a) would be used if you want to identify Amr somehow, 
that Amr and not someone else did the hitting for example, 
and (65b) if one wanted to identify something about 
Zayd, that he and not someone else was hit. Here one 
can identify the noun after 'ilia "except" as the focus, 
the new information. The first noun, on the other hand, 
(zaydan in (65a), amrun in (65b)) is old information. 

A similar situation obtains in the unmarked situation 
with equative sentences. The old information is encoded 
in the (sequentially first) topic, and the new (= focus) 
in the comment) . This is an analysis accepted by perhaps 
all Arabic linguists (IS I: 64, Jurjani Dal: 146, cf. 

9.4) and one can tentatively equate grammatical topic 
with old information (presupposition, 'topic' in Halliday's 
terminology) and comment with new (focus) . 317 

As Halliday (1976: 183) notes, however, a problem 
arises in the case of definite equatives, since defini- 
teness already implies a degree of topicality. In similar 
fashion Jurjani (Dal: 136) notes that the difference 
between, 

(66a) zaydun muntaliqun "Zayd is leaving". 

b) zaydun il-muntal iqun "Zayd is the one leaving", 
def leaving 

is that in (66a) the act of going out is new information, 
while in (66b) one is aware that an act of leaving 
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has taken place, but does not know who exactly to asso- 
ciate it with. a 157 

He goes on to say that (66b) would be appropriate 
where one knows that an act of leaving has taken place, 
and one may have an idea that Zayd is the one who left. 
(66b) then confirms this. 

He realizes, however, that the problem comes when 
one wants to distinguish (66b) from (66c) (Dal: 144 ff.). 

(66c) ' al-muntaliqu zaydun 

def leaving "The one leaving is Zayd". 

(66c) is related to a series of other sentences, including 

(66d) ' al- ' amiru zaydun (Dal: 147) 

def prince "The prince is Zayd". 

e) ' al-labisu 1 -dibaj i sahibu-ka (Dal: 146) 
def wearing def cloak friend your 
"The one wearing the cloak is your friend". 

For (66d/e) the meaning is reasonably clear: for 
example you see someone wearing a cloak, but you do 
not imediately recognize who it is, until someone tells 
you it is your friend. One can see here the topic-comment, 
old-new structure working even in the case of definite 
equatives . 

However, this distinction is perhaps not so clear 
in Jurjani's explanation of the difference between 
(36b) and (36c), where sequence is minimally distinctive. 

I quote Jurjani's explanation at length. 

If you said 'Zayd is the one leaving' (zaydun 
il-muntaliqu = 36b) , and you are aware that 
the leaving is taking place, and the listener 
is aware of this, except that it is not known 
if it is asssociated with Zayd or Amr, then 
if you said 'Zayd is the one leaving' (36b) 
you erase the doubt and you confirm that it 
is Zayd who is leaving, whereas before you 
knew only that this was a possibility. . . 

However, if you fronted ' al-muntaliqu (= 66c) 

...the meaning is as if you saw a person 
leaving from far away, and he wasn't clear, 
so you do not know whether it is Zayd or Amr 
then your friend tells you "The one leaving 
is Zayd" (66c), that is, the one whom you see 
from far away is Zayd. a 158 

The explanation of ’ al-muntaliqu zaydun I think 
is consistent with the explanation of the meaning of 
'al-labisu 1-dibaji zaydun (66e). In both one is proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, from topic to focus. 
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However, less clear is the difference of these 

with (66b) , which he does not really explain in the 

above quote. (66b) is not simply the opposite of (66c) , 
where one uses ' al-muntaliqu to identify something 
new, since Jurjani makes it clear that the act of leaving 
is known to have taken place in both. 318 

Without speculating Jurjani' s intentions here, 
which I believe are not clear, it is worthwhile to 

note the explanation of Qazwini, a later follower in 

the tradition of Jurjani. His explanation it quoted 

at length. 

If the listener knew the person called Zayd, 
and knew that an act of leaving had taken 
place, but did not know if it was Zayd or 
someone else who left, and if you wanted to 
inform him that Zayd was the one who left 
you would say zaydun il-mun-fcaliqu (66b), and 
if you wanted to inform him that the leaver 
was Zayd you would say (66c) ' al-muntaliqu 

zaydun . a 159 

Similarly, if the listener knows a person 
called Zayd, in person and name, and he knows 
the meaning of a specific act of leaving, 
and you want to inform him that Zayd fits 
this description, you would say zaydun il- 
muntaliqu (= 66b) , and if you want to 
relate to Zayd the property of leaving you 
would say ' al-muntaliqu zaydun. a 160 

From the first of Qazwini ' s explanations I think 
the main point is that one chooses for topic the item 
which is thematic in the sense of Halliday (1976: 179, 

180) . The thematic element is the item the speaker 
wants to establish as the subject of the conversation. 
Qazwini says one would use 

(67a = 66b) zaydun il-munfaligu 
top com 
thematic 

if you want to inform the listener that Zayd is the 
one who left, but 

(67b = 66c) ' al-muntal iqu zaydun 

top com 

thematic 

"...if you wanted to inform him that the leaver was Zayd". 
That is, you put in the topic the item you want to 
discuss something about with the listener. 
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More speculatively, I will interpret the second 
quote in terms of Halliday's (1976: 183-184) distinction 

between encoding and decoding equatives, a distinction 

which, like the current examples from Jurjani and Qazwini, 
applies only when both parts of the equative sentence 

are definite. 

An encoding equative essentially adds some' new 
information about a noun by specifying its function, 

whereas a decoding equative identifies the noun by 

matching it with another noun. The sentence, 

(68) John is the leader 

would be an encoding equative if it is intended to 
provide information about John (his function) . It would 
be a decoding equative if it is used to identify the 
leader (which of the set is the leader) . 319 

In Qazwini 1 s second quote this encoding/decoding 
distinction can perhaps be seen in the difference between 

(69a) zaydun il-muntaliqu (decoding, relative to Zayd) 
top com ^ 
thematic 

b) ' al-muntaligu zaydun (encoding, relative to Zayd) 
top com 

thematic 

In (69a) you are searching for a noun, zaydun, 
which fits the description of "the one leaving", whereas 
in (69b) you "relate to Zayd the property of leaving", 
which is to say you attribute a quality to him. 

The interpretation of (69b) as an encoding equative 
is perhaps supported by the discussion of another linguist, 
Sakkaki. He says (214) that a proper name like zayd would 
be used as a predicate only when it has the interpretation 
"possessing the name Zayd", and then paraphrases (69b) 
as, "the one associated with leaving has the name Zayd". 
One is interested in "Zayd" only insofar as it provides 
a label for another noun ( ’ al-muntaliqu here). "Zayd" 
appears to be construed more of an as object (a label, 
'it') than as a person ('he'). 

It is, however, difficult to verify these associations, 
particularly in regards to the encoding/decoding analogy, 
first because, as I have noted, Jurjani is somewhat 
unclear, and secondly because not a great number of 
examples are given. It thus is perhaps not possible 
to generalize the encoding/decoding structure to sentences 
like 


(70) ' al-mudarrisu 1-qa' imu "The teacher is the one 

def teacher def standing standing". 
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which have definite common nouns in topic and comment 
position. 320 

Jurjani's and Qazwini * s analysis cannot be said to be 
wholly conclusive, from a modern perspective. In particular 
there is lacking a fully integrated analysis of thematic 
and information structure. Three different explanations 
are thus given for sequence in three different cons- 
tructions : 

(1) sequence of agent/object post verbally (first item 
is more important? cf. (53)) 

(2) initial position in sentences with a verb (new in- 
formation first, (54-59) 

(3) definite equative sentences (thematic item first, 
difference between encoding/decoding equatives 
hinted at (66-70)) 

Even if Jurjani and his followers cannot be said 
to have formulated a fully coherent theory about the 
distribution of information in the clause, their achie- 
vement was considerable in pointing the way towards 
the importance of a new dimension of analysis in lin- 
guistic theory. 

9.8 Epilogue 

In conclusion the question can be posed whether 
the Arabic grammarians achieved their stated aim, that 
of accounting for and explaining all the facts of the 
Arabic language. Here I think one must disagree with 
Sakkaki (9.3 above), who thought their goal close 
at hand. One has seen that at nearly all points in Arabic 
theory there are loose ends, unresolved disputes, disputes 
arbitrarily decided in favor of one party or the other, 
interesting intimations whose consequences were not 
adequately followed through on, and components not 
fully integrated with each other. The frailities of Arabic 
theory look decidedly modern. 

This brings me to a final thought that I believe 
highlights the importance of Arabic theory for an under- 
standing of modern linguistics. In Arabic theory one 
has a formal model developed around a non-Indo-European 
language, and to a considerable degree (cf. n. 12) outside 
the western intellectual tradition. To the extent that its 
development is independent, the possibility exists to de- 
velop a study of comparative grammatical theory (to 
which other traditions, like the Indian, certainly belong) 
centered on the question: to what extent do common 
descriptive and explanatory categories appear in histo- 
rically unrelated linguistic theories, and if they 
do, why? 
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Viewed in these terms the study of the Arabic and 
other non-western grammatical traditions becomes more 
than a question of redressing the overwhelming emphasis on 
the European 321 tradition in the study of the history 
of linguistics; more interestingly, it suggests a new 
dimension to the study of linguistic theory. 



NOTES 


Chapter 1 

1. By 'western’ here and elsewhere I mean those trained in the western 
tradition, not necessarily those who are politically and geographically 
'western ' . 

2. I follow Morton (1982: 9) in taking transformational-generative 

grammar to be part of the structuralist tradition. 

3. For references appearing in volumes of collected articles I use a 
slash notation. The first date is the original time of publication, 
the second the year of the volume I used. 

4. For background reading. Carter 1981 can be highly recommended. This 
is an annotated translation of a short sixteenth century Arabic grammar 

5. One can call a word 'dense' if there is a relatively small amount of 
editorial comment in the modern text. By contrast, I would call 
Mubarrad's Muqtadab a 'sparse' 1350 pages ( in 4 volumes), since perhaps 
40% of it is given over to (very useful) editorial comment. 

6. This change occurred in the course of the ninth century. Carter 
(1973b: 297, 298) credits the early ninth century Kufan linguist Farra’ 
with being the first to use the term naljwiyyuna in the technical sense 
of "grammarians", even if his predecessors carried on linguistic 
discussion at a sophisticated level (Talmon 1982, Carter 1985: 265). 

For Carter, Sibawaih represented a radical break with previous 
grammatical tradition. Against this. Beck (1946), Belguedj (1973), 
Versteegh (1980b: 34, 1983b), Talmon (1982, 1985: 130) and Sezgin 
(1984: 5 ff.) argue for a gradualist interpretation of the development 
of Arabic grammatical theory, with Sibawaih one of the more important 
figures . 

Probably this debate has no final resolution, tied as it is to the 
question of the role of individuals in determining historical events. 
What is indisputable, however, is that Sibawaih is the greatest of the 
Arabic linguists and hence one of the great figures of linguistics. 

7. Sarraj's pupil Zajjaji has a chapter in his Idab (p- 89) explaining 
why the study of grammar is known as naljw. I should note that nafrw can 
include both syntax and morphology, though it can also be used to mean 
syntax as opposed to morphology. 
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8. In later theory (e.g. Anbari's Luma C ) the study of the ’usCil 
"foundations, principles" became associated strictly with explanation. 
Suyuti (Iq: 28) calls the descriptive account of Arabic grammar ilmu 
lnahw "the science/knowledge of grammar" as opposed to the ’usul, 
the explanatory principles. 

9. The end point chosen in this study is perhaps more arbitrary. Not a 
great deal separates Ibn Hisham, for instance, from the late fifteenth 
century linguist Suyuti. However, one distinctive point in the late 
fourteenth century is Ibn Hisham' s Mughni 1-Labib. This monumental 
work summarizes a great deal of the linguistic argumentation that went 
on during the preceding seven centuries, it weighs the various ar- 
guments for particular topics and suggests which is the best, and clas- 
sifies and organizes common themes which may have appeared in disparate 
places in his predecessors’ work. To some degree it is a summation 
of the six centuries covered in this study. 

10. Lughda (223), a contemporary of Mubarrad, is one linguist who only 
mentions the Kufan explanation (cf. e.g. (2) below and 2.4.3) and Fa- 
risi ( Ask: 81, cf. 7.2.3 n. 243) does not assume a deleted verb. 

11. Cf. Mosel on Sibawaih, Mehiri on Ibn Jinni and Carter, 1981, on 
Shirbini for examples of this approach. 

12. Massignon (1954: 6), Carter (1972b, 1973b), Troupeau (1981), and 

Sezgin (1984: 9 ff.) emphasize the relative autonomy of the Arabic 

linguists from Greek influence; Versteegh (1977, 1980a, b) argues for 
a greater degree of influence. The question is far from resolved: 
certainly there was some; the question is, how much? Cf. also Wild 1965 
37 ff. for possible Indian influence on Arabic phonetic practice. 

13. Cf. 1.3.7 below; Zubaydi divides his work geographically: Basra, 
Kufa, Egypt, Karawan (Tunisia), and Andalusia (Spain). The Kufans and 
Basrans are divided between grammarians (nahwiyyuna) and linguists 
( lughawiyyuna) , those more concerned with literary aspects of Arabic. 

He lists 76 Kufan and Basran grammarians and 33 linguists. 

I use the term ’linguist 1 to include anyone involved in the 
systematic study of language. 

14. ’Al-Munsif, edited in the 1950’s, is not particularly easy 
to obtain, however. 

15. Kufa is a city in southern Iraq on the Euphrates, due south 
of Baghdad, NW of Basra. 

16. While Kufa and Basra may originally have been the locus of the two 
linguistic schools, in fact most of the Kufans and Basrans worked 
in Baghdad, capitol of the Abbasid empire. 

17. Weil’s main views were presented in his introduction to AnbSri’s 
Insaf, edited in the early part of this century. They are summarized 
and developed by Carter (1973b). Belguedj (1973: 170) also adheres 
to Weil’s views . 
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18. Following Belguedj (1973: 176, 182), I have to agree with Versteegh 

(1977: 112 n. 36) against Carter (1973b: 303,304) that there was more 
to the Kufan/Basran dispute than descript ivist (Kufan) /prescriptivist 
(Basran) arguments. A question like what governs the topic and comment 
(cf. 2. 3. 5. 3, In: 44-50) is for the most part a formal linguistic 

dispute between the two sides. 

Beck (1946: 208, cf. also Belguedj 1973: 175, Versteegh 1983: 

141 ff.) makes the important point that descript ivist /prescript ivist 
attitudes towards the study of Arabic had their origins as early as the 
generation of linguists before Sibawaih. 

19. Also, Lukhda , cf. BW I: 509. 

20. Zubaydi (Tabaqat: 153) gives the year of his death as 299/911. 

Suyuti (BW I: 19) gives both 299/911 and 320/932. If the latter 

is correct he would belong more to the tenth century than the ninth. 

21. One fact which severely restricts our understanding of the Kufan- 
Basran debate is our lack of edited manuscripts dating from the ninth 
century. The two short works by linguists spanning the nin/tenth 
centuries, Lughda and Ibn Kaysan (cf. n. 20) are thus of considerable 
interest; cf. here also Fischer 1985 on differences between Sibawaih 
and his mentor Khalil. 

22. There are a number of potentially diagnostic points, for instance 
the inflectional status of the imperative verb (226), where his 
opinion in regards Kufan/Basran ideas is not clear. He also discusses 
sentences of the form N + V and V + N (225) without distinguishing 
them as nominal vs. verbal, which is unusual (cf. 2.1.1). 

23. However, in Suyuti (BW I: 18, 19) he is said by some to have 
inclined towards Basran views. 

24. Cf. also Mubarrad, II: 154, regarding the status of the -a/-ay 
dual suffix (cf. 3.3.4), "...others of these two ( ghayruhuma) say the 
-ay and -a are the inflectional endings". As noted in e.g. (3) this is 
the Kufan view, though Mubarrad does not identify it as such. 

25. I checked volumes 1 and 2 of Farra’. I exclude linguistic examples 
(e.g. ’Akhfash II: 353 ka-qawlika * ’al-basriyyu wa 1-kufiyyu', "for 
example in the phrase f the Basran and the Kufan"; also ’Akhfash I: 98). 

Farra’ mentions Basra once (I: 127) when he calls Yunus (one 

of Sibawaih’ s teachers) "the Basran linguist", and Kufa three 
times; I: 338 when he speaks of what form the Kufans use for ’anjabnS 
"we gave birth", and II: 155, 371 where he refers to certain Kufan 
linguists and "shaykhs". In this latter context he is referring 
to Kufan literati, not specifically grammarians, and he does not 
identify himself with them. There certainly is little to suggest 
in these references that there were two well-established linguistic 
schools, an inference substantiated by the otherwise complete lack of 
reference to them. 
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26. He refers once (II: 85) to "grammar ians other than the Basrans" 
(cf. editors introduction, 115), though he does not identify (even 
by name of individual) who these are, and he does not use the 
expression anywhere else. 

27. These include expressions like ’al-ba$riyyuna, naljwu ba§ri, vol I: 

101, 102, 107, 110, 200; II: 71, 72, 81, 85. I think it interesting 

that nearly all the references are early in the volumes and that none 
come in the last two. It is as if having identified himself as 
a Basran he does not have to continue using the term and prefers 
instead more useful ones for scholarly purposes, like identifying 
exactly which linguist said what. 

28. Unlike Sibawaih (Carter 1972b), when Mubarrad speaks of grammarians 
(nahwiyyuna) he regards them as competent, professional linguists. 

He says, for instance (I: 178) "This is what the grammarians say, and 
it is correct and makes analogical sense"? 161 

29. More or less, this figure represents types, so that when he 

refers to "grammarians" more than once on the same subject I count 
only one type. The references are found in I: 33, 115, 125, 126 
(twice), 127, 140, 155, 157, 158 (twice), 159, 165, 178 (twice), 

187, 223, 239; II: 26, 34, 37, 73, 115, 126, 131, 132, 182, 183, 192, 
286, 304, 312, 336, 338, 347, 348; III: 97, 115, 116, 117, 118, 123, 
127, 128, 133, 164, 196, 296, 312, 326, 365; IV: 4, 119, 125, 
136, 156, 209. 

30. This particular issue concerns whether or not the imperative 
verb is inflected (cf. 2.5, n. 32). The editor of the volume, Udhayma, 
claims that by qawmun mini 1-nahwiyyina Mubarrad means the Kufans . 
However, as I mentioned Mubarrad himself rarely mentions Kufa, and 
uses qawmun "group, faction" of grammarians elsewhere simply to refer 
to "certain linguists", where the reference is not obviously to 

a kufan view (e.g. Ill: 115). 


31 . 
290, 

Pp. 19, 69, 86 
304, 310, 362. 

, 114, 

, 1 18, 

127, 

154, 191, 235, 247, 

262, 

264, 

32. 

133, 

Cf. Versteegh 
196, 216, 249. 

1977: 

1 10 n 

• 27; 

Tha C lab pp. 42, 58, 

124, 

127, 

33. 

This includes 

one issue. 

c . c 

whether fu ul and mif §1 

can occur 


. c 

typically as transitive participles, in which Tha lab and Mubarrad 

(IV: 14 ff.) are in agreement (against the Basrans), though neither 

acknowledges the opinion of the other. According to Tha lab the 
correct opinion derives from Farra’. 

34. In these terms Carter’s (1973b) demonstration that Sibawaih, 
a Basran, and Farra’, a Kufan, had more in common with each other 
over the issue of §arf/khilaf (cf. 2.4.3) than Sibawaih had with 
later ’Basran’ grammarians is not at all surprising. Cf. Baalbaki 
(1982: 243) for similar point about the concept of tawahhum. 
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35. That they were the two most important linguists of the period 
is attested in their entries in the Tabaqat of Zubaydi, each entry 
running to 10 pages, among the longest in the book. 

36. Between these two linguists one can perhaps see the dominant 
status of Mubarrad and Basra reflected in their references to 
the other school. Mubarrad hardly ever mentions Kufa, as if he considers 
it sufficient to define himself as a Basran; Tha lab by contrast 
hardly ever mentions Kufa, presumably his own affiliation, defining 
his own position relative to his differences with the Basrans. 

37. Maybe this is how we should understand the inclusion of a linguist 
like Ibn Kaysan among the Kufans (Zubaydi Tabaqat, though cf. n. 23 
above). As I noted (1.2. 1.1) his linguistic ideas are mainly Basran, 
but perhaps many of his academic associates were associated with Kufa. 

38. Early in the tenth century the 'schools' were well established 

entities, each associated with specific linguistic opinions. Sarraj 
thus has no hesitation in contrasting Basran and Kufan views (Kufa es- 
pecially = Kisa’i and Farra’; e.g. IS I: 245-247), nor does his 

contemporary Nahhas in his analysis of the Qur’an (e.g. I: 119, 

125, 126, 138, 168, 169 etc.). 

39. There are post ninth century linguists, notably Astarabadhi 
among those covered here, who did attempt to incorporate Kufan ideas 
into their tomes (cf. n. 83), though even as sympathetic a commentator 
as Astarabadhi by and large follows Basran ideas. 

40. In brackets is the abbreviation by which the work will be identi- 
fied in the rest of this book. 

41. The editor, C Ali 1-Din (p. 10) gives a late tenth/early eleventh 
century date for Saymari, rather than Brockelman's date of 1146. I am 
inclined to agree with the editor here. Besides the biographical 
evidence he adduces, I would note that the style of his book has af- 
finities with late ninth and tenth century work. For example, he is 
the only author besides Mubarrad whom I have found who discusses 
the syntactic basis for considering agent and object pronouns to be 
types of nouns, and his explication is very close to Mubarrad ' s 
(cf. chapter 2 Q 33-35). 

42. A number of titles are used by more than one author. There are two 
Luma 's, two Insaf's, and three Tdah's in the present survey. Where 
one of these is referred to much more than the other I use the 
abbreviation only for that work; otherwise it will be clear from the 
context which one I am referring to. 

43. To give some idea of the popularity of this mode of exposition, 
in his introduction to ZajjSji's Jumal (pp. 25-30), the editor, All 
1-Hamad list no less than 41 grammatical commentaries that have 
been written on this one book alone. I have seen only two of these 
(Batalyusi's and Ibn Hisham al-Hadami ' s ) . 
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44. Sibawaih was by far the most important source, though as Ibn Faris 
notes (Sahibi: 26), he was not infallible. In later grammatical work 
one finds frequent reference to other linguists of the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries. 

45. To some extent it can be said that all grammatical work from 
the tenth century onwards was a commentary on that of earlier periods. 

46. The later linguists completely ignored the local dialects they 

themselves doubtlessly spoke and which were considerably different 
from the classical language. As early as Zajjaji (Td: 94) ai62 it 

was noted that Arabs do not use case and mode inflections; the reaction 
of the linguists to this, however, was to emphasize why they should 
be learned rather than to speculate on the consequences of the 
change for the grammar. 01 163 It was a non-grammarian, Ibn Khaldun, 
who observed that Arabs had come to substitute word order for case 
inflection to distinguish agent from ob ject . a 164 He correctly observes 
that the VSO order of classical Arabic, where S and 0 have distinct 
case suffixes, has given away to SVO order in the dialects, where 
the case inflections are lost. Cf. Versteegh, 1984a for interesting, 
if controversial, discussion of some of the issues. 

Ibn Khaldun makes a number of other incisive observations about 
the Arabic language, again observations which the traditionally- 
trained linguists generally ignored. He clearly admits that classical 
Arabic had become a written language which had to be learned as 
a foreign language by Arabic speakers of his day (557, 559). He 

nonetheless defended the Arabic dialects of his day against the 
charge that they were incapable of expressing ideas adequately, 
noting that the main difference between them and classical Arabic was 
only that they lacked inflection (’i rab, 556). He criticized some 
linguists of his day (especially those in North Africa and Egypt) for 
putting too great an emphasis on teaching the formal rules of 
language, particularly those of inflection (’i rab) at the expense 
of teaching classical Arabic as a vehicle for expressing ideas and for 
understanding literature. For these teachers "...the practice of 
Arabic had become like the rules of an intellectual logic..." (560, 
561). a 165 

His positive attitude towards the modern dialects of his day led 
him to a reconsideration of some of their historical origins (557, 
558) . While many dialects had been corrupted by the influence of 
other languages, there were aspects of some which could be traced 
back to classical times. In particular, he gave the opinion that the 
Egyptian pronunciation of Cl Ar /q/, a voiceless /k/ (cf. Ibn Sina 
Asbab: 74, 75; not attested in modern Egypt today, where in Cairene 

Cl /q / = /’/) arises not by borrowing but rather by historical 

descent, where in the classical period there also existed a dialect 
with /k/. This is certainly a plausible speculation, and is in the 
spirit of a debate about the relation between the modern dialects and 
classical Arabic begun in modern times by Vollers (1906). 
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It is unfortunate he did not have more to say on language (though 
cf. Ibrahim 1984), for like so much of his thinking it was highly 
original . 

47. Ibn Mada (d. 1195) for general criticisms of the ’usul; cf. Blanc 
1979: 162, Bohas 1981, Guillaume 1984 for some discussion . 

48. It is, however, interesting to observe that despite their preoc- 
cupation only with Arabic, the Arabic grammarians managed to arrive 
at a linguistic theory technically much more similar to today’s 
western grammar, with its avowed universalist ic claims, than did 
medieval and renaissance European grammatical theory which did 
have explicitly universalist ic goals. 

Except for the discussion of loan words in Arabic (e.g. Ibn Faris 
42 ff., Iq: 45, 46) there is very little mention of other languages 
and almost none in the context of comparative grammar. Exceptional 
here is Batalyusi’s (94) remark that one justification for distin- 
guishing present (hal) and future (mustaqbal) in the Arabic verb, 
despite the fact that they have the same form (yadhhabu ”he goes/will 
go") is that some languages (he does not mention which) have different 
forms in the present and future. 

As one of the readers points out, the 14th century Andalusian 
linguist Abu Hayyan al-Andalusi did make comparisons between Arabic 
and Turkish (and Persian and Abysinnian (Ge’ez?)), though his 
work is not available to me (cf. Al-Hadithi 1966: 176-187 for summary). 

It is relevant to note that a universalist ic perspective on 
language was advocated by the tenth century philosopher Farabi 
(Haddad 1969: 201 ff., Langhade 1985: 114), though within a framework 
of logic and semantics rather than grammar. 

49. In Ibn Faris this reads "The Qur’an was revealed in seven letters 
(sounds), or one can say, seven dialects" (4 1 ) . a 166 a 167 

50. It is interesting to note that although Ibn Faris and Ibn Jinni 

differed as to the cause of linguistic change — Ibn Faris held that 
change was divinely inspired (Sahibi: 6-9) while Ibn Jinni (Khas 

II: 28, 29) located the change among individual speakers — both 

of them still recognized its existence (cf. Mehiri 1973: 107). 

51. I use the translations "basic" and "derived" only here, as they 
fit the phonological context of the examples. I use different trans- 
lations in chapter 8 where the ’asl-far distinction is discussed 
in greater detail. 

52. Similarly in Zajjaji (Td: 83 ff.) who reaches the same conclusions 
concerning the ’asl-far status of the word classes; cf. Blanc 
1979: 164). 

53. This fact and the fact that Sarraj's pupil Zajjaji wrote a short 
grammatical treatise (Jumal), also rather oddly organized (notwith- 
standing Obler's 1980: 348 observation that there are clusterings of 
related subjects) almost makes one doubt that Sarraj really is the one 
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who organized his grammar. However, Suyuti (BW I: 109) reports that 
"grammar was in a confused state until Sarraj gave it order in his 

’Usui". 

54. Ibn Kaysan (110-112) had already used a number of these sub-orders 

in his short grammar (definition of word classes first, nom > acc > gen 
modifiers after other functional positions) though in other respects 
his order is somewhat confused. For example, verbs are discussed 
in two separate places, 115-117 and 121, 122, separated by a 

discussipn of various nominal categories, and even by one phonological 
one (the ’alifu 1-wasl, 117). 

55. By (2a) nominal sentences are treated before verbal ones. 

56. It is more accurate to speak of -u inflectional form and -a in- 

flectional form, since these also occur in verbs (cf. 2.3.1 e.g. 
(10, 11), and when verbs are discussed the same order is used (-u > -a 

57. One may find departures from Sarraj ’s sequence in the relative 
ordering of a-d. In Ibn Hishcim (QN) for instance the morphological 
form of nouns is discussed before verbs, but verbs are discussed 
before the functional positions of nouns (i.e. (b) is obeyed, but since 
(b) precedes (d), verbs are introduced before the syntactic position 
of nouns are discussed). 

Chapter 2 

58. Functions have also been introduced in the generative tradition 
(Bresnan’s (1978) lexical grammar, relational grammar, Perlmutter 
1980). However, in these models functions such as Subject and Object 
are treated as primitives whereas (arguably) in systemic and 
tagmemic grammar functions are derivative concepts based on the more 
primitive notions of position in structure and class of item 
occurring at the position. 

59. This point is recognized in Mosel’s detailed discussion of 
Sibawaih’s syntactic theory. She divides her discussion into 
two main parts, syntactic categories (lexemic classes) and functional 
categories (subject, object, etc.). Since the point is one funda- 
mental to any syntactic theory, I think it requires special emphasis. 

60. The essential attribute of the nominal sentence is that it have 

a nominative noun before the predicate, where the predicate can 
be either verbal or nominal (cf. Ap 2.1). 

Ayoub and Bohas (1983: 33 ff.) discuss exceptional cases where 
the nominative noun can occur post-verb, and still be in a nominal 
sentence. Not all Arabic linguists accepted all the examples 
discussed by Ayoub and Bohas, however (cf. IA I: 227-229). 

61. Farisi ( C Ask: 81, cf. 7.2.3 n. 43) suggests that there is a third 
type of sentence, parallel to verbal and nominal, a point which 
Ibn Hisham (ML: 490 ff.) also develops. Sarraj (I: 68), Zamakhshari 
(24 ff.) are clear in considering this (as well as (3b)) a sub- 
type of non-verbal sentence. 
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62. These expressions correspond roughly to what Lyons (1969: 177) 
calls ’schemata’ and what Hudson (1979) terms ’ non-canonical 
expressions’. One of their characteristics is that they have 
a certain limited degree of morphological and syntactic freedom: 
C alay-ka/ki/kum etc. zaydan/muhammadan etc., "you (m/f/m pi. etc.) 
take Zayd/Mohammad etc.". Hudson (1979: 6, 7) actually does consider 
an analysis in which non-canonical expressions such as as with his 
head would consist if a ’verb’ off with, though rejects it on 
morphological grounds . 

* c 

63. Carter (1981: 131, 133) argues for the distinction, maw<Ji 

= "function", maljall (lit. "untying place for camping") "status", 
as against Versteegh (1978: 278) who sees the terms as roughly 

synonymous. While in most cases Carter’s (1981) translation 
does appear to be appropriate, one of his arguments does not bear up 
to scrutiny. He notes correctly that in the frequent phrase fa il 
marfu mahallan (1981: 133) "agent in the status of nominative case", 
mahallan should be translated as "status" because fa il "agent" 
implies a functional category, and so if mahall = "function" then the 
phrase is tautological: "the (function of) agent in the function 

of nominative case". 

c c c 

However, one also finds such phrases as mawcji uha raf un ala 
l-’ibtida 5 (Shirbini, Carter 1981: 416) "its (i.e. the noun’s) 

function is that of nominative topic". ’Ibtida’, "topic", like fa il 
"agent" is a functional category, however, so this expression 
is equally tautological. 

Examples such as these, I believe, tend to underscore Versteegh ’s 
( 1978) point that Arabic grammarians did not have strictly-defined 
terms for syntactic functions, even though some (like mawdi ) may be 
more prominent than others. 

64. Cf. Ra^ihi (1975: 16) for a similar definition of the related 

term mawqi : "what circumscribes the meaning of a word and its 

function" 01 168 (e . g . agent and object). Here, more so than in medieval 
theory, mawqi is conceived of as a construct independent of 

the word which fills the position. 

65. This is notwithstanding Carter’s point (p. c.) that in any 
given context the term mawdi will have an unambiguous usage. Though 
this is generally true, I believe that some terms are more closely 
defined than others, and it is a legitimate goal to distinguish 
each individual case. 

66. Note that ka lam/ jumla here refers most specifically to the 

obligatory part of the sentence (2.4.2, 6.6.1 and n. 107), an 

emphasis found occasionally among earlier grammarians (e.g. 
Sarraj I: 67). In later theory the obligatory predicative unit 

became known as the umda "prop" (e.g. Ast SK I: 21, HH I: 90). 

I can note that among the grammarians up to Astarabadhi (I think) 
Farisi is as close as one comes to an explicit definition of jumla. 
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In his short textbook on Arabic, Al-’Itfah, Farisi defines the topic/ 
comment and verb/agent combination as kalam only, not jumla (93). 

67. In the period later than that covered in this study the 
definition of kalam reached a high degree of concision, encom- 
passing four aspects: a phonetic form, words joined in a definite 
relation (murakkab), informativeness, and intent ionality on the part 
of the speaker (cf. Shirbini, Carter 1981: 9-11). 

68. Cf. Zajjaji (Id: 84) for another use of the carpentry metaphor, 
this time relating to the question of the primacy of nouns, verbs 
and particles. 

69. In proposing the term 'governor' for amil I return to 

an earlier terminology, that of regissant (cf. 8.2). However, in 
my formulation 'governor' is understood within the terms of an ex- 
plicit dependency theory, and in this respect contrasts with 
the earlier translations as 'regissant', where the theoretical 
implications of the terminology were not fully explored. 

Carter (1972: 85, 1973a: 151 n. 45, and following him 

Anghelescu 1975: 8 n. 3) quite properly draws attention to this 
lack of critical rigor in translating amil as "governor" (or "re- 
gissant") and proposes instead the term "operator" (cf. amala 
"do, work, operate"). The major question, of course, is to define 
in what sense the triad amala (verb), amil (AP form), ma mul (PP 
form) constitute theoretical primes within the Arabic theory of 
grammar, and tc the extent that Arabic practice a special termino- 
logy is justified. However, my main purpose in this chapter is to 
show that it in fact shares too many precepts with modern 
dependency grammar to justify a unique terminology. 

70. Lan is a particle. There are three word classes in Arabic 
theory, nouns, verbs and particles (cf. chapter 4). Particles com- 
prise a very heterogeneous set, including prepositions, negatives, 
and mode and tense markers. 

71. Cf. 5.3.2 and Owens 1984c for discussion of the modifiers. 

Among later grammarians there were five types: descriptive 

adjectives (sifa/na t), jpermutative (badal), emphasizer (tawkid 
or ta’kid), conjuncts ( atf) and explicative ( C atf il-bay3n) 
(Wright's terminology). The badal is a modifier which has the same 
meaning as the noun it modifies and can be substituted for the noun 
without changing the meaning. 

( i ) marartu bi * akhika zaydin = ( i i ) marartu bi zaydin 

passed I by brother your zayd 

"I passed your brother Zayd". = "I passed Zayd". 

In (i) zaydin is the badal, governed by the preposition bi just as 
’akhika, the word it modifies, is. However, in other contexts (cf. 
e.g. (21)) the ptermutative and the noun it modifies can be 
governed by different governors. 
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72. I have found one example where multiply-headed dependents are al- 
lowed as a possibility.. This is discussed by Astarabadhi ( SK I: 260, 
261) and comes in the discussion of the generic negative (la 1-jins 
or la l-tabri’a "the la of quittance" (Carter’s translation, 1981: 
411) as it was also called). I will simplify the discussion and de- 
scribe only as much as is necessary for the present illustration, 
as the syntax of both the generic negative and the example relevant 
to the present point is rather complex (cf. Jumal: 237 ff. for 
short summary). 

The generic negative consists of la "not, no" + a single noun 
which ends in -a + comment (khabar). 

(a) _la ra jula f i 1-dari 

neg man in def house "There is no one in the house". 

In the standard analysis, associated originally with Sibawaih, la + 
rajula stand in the position of the topic (mubtada 5 ) and fi 1-dari 
is the comment. What distinguishes this from the typical topic- 
comment construction (Ap 2.1) is that the topic la rajula is 
a complex item, analogous to a compound noun, and lacking the nomi- 
native case inflection of the topic (and indeed lacking any case in- 
flection at all according to all but a minority, e.g. Sarra j ; cf. SK 
I: 255). 

The example relevant to the present discussion is the following. 

(b) La hawla wa la quwwata * ilia bi llahi 
not power and not strength except by God 

"There is no power and no might except through God". 

Sibawaih was said to have interpreted this sentence with an ellipted 
comment, so that (b) could be understood as, 

(c) La hawla wa la quwwata mawjudun la-na ’ ilia bi llahi 

exist to us 

compound topic understood comment 

In the analysis attributed to Sibawaih la hawla wa la quwwata forms a 
compound topic which is related as a unit to the comment, mawjudun 
(lana). A second analysis, which Astarabadhi does not ascribe to any 
specific linguist, is the following. 

(c) 

1 | i 

i i i 

I I v 

la hawla wa la quwwata ( mawjudun lana ) ’ ilia bi llahi 

There is again a compound topic la hawla wa la quwwata, but in this 
case la takes on a governing property in respect of the understood 
comment, governing it in the nominative case by analogy with the go- 
vernance property of ’ inna "emphasis" which also governs a nominative 
comment (Ap 6. 1.2.2). The analogy is with the hypothetical example, 
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(d) 

I I Q ' 

’ inna zayd-an wa ’ inna amr-an qa* im-an 
indeed acc and acc nom/dual 

"Indeed Zayd and (indeed) Amr are standing". 

The problem in (c) and (d) of course is that the assummed comment 
(mawjudun/qa’iman) has two governors. This problem was resolved by 
claiming "...it is possible to have two instances of governance in one 
noun, as in ’inna zaydan wa ’inna amran qa’iman as if they (i.e the 
governors) were one thing; however, it is not permitted for two dif- 
ferent governors to govern a single dependent item" (SK I: 260). ai69 

I do not think the present counterexample a very serious one 
for the following four reasons. 

(1) The construction itself (a) is a rather marginal one; the 
various alternates (four more besides the ones noted above are given 
by Astarabadhi) "probably reflect mere confusion rather than actual 
difference of use (e.g. dialect) or meaning" (Carter 1981: 415). 

(2) The alternate (c) is not associated with Sibawaih and hence 
must be assumed to have a lesser status than the one which is (b) 
(though cf. Carter 1981: 417, 22.44, 22.45 for standard Quranic version). 

(3) The construction involves a coordinate structure, and these in 
general are problematic in dependency grammar (cf. n. 79 below; 
also Tesniere 1959: 341, 342 ff., Owens 1985a). 

(4) In any case, multiply-headed constructions would be severely 
restricted in Arabic theory, occurring only when the governors 
are the same, having the status of a single item (i.e. equivalent 
to the unmarked type of governor) . 

a 170 

73. Sarraj says that he follows Mubarrad here; cf. Mub IV: 99, 156. 

74. Jurjani and other grammarians also refer to the notion of ’ajnabi 

to account for the coherency of a sila, dependent clause (relative or 
noun clause) or complement of a nominalized verb (Muqt: 557). A 

foreign item (’ajnabi) cannot occur within the dependent clause, a re- 
striction which follows from the nature of dependency structures. 
Items in a dependent sentence, D, must be in a dependency relation 
with each other and hence they do not allow intercession of items from 
another sentence (matrix or subordinate) since such items by definition 
do not form dependency relations with the items in D; cf. also 2.9.2. 

Sarraj also uses the term gharib minhu "strange, different 
from it" to describe the intrusive element ’C’ (IS II: 233). 

75. This constraint on adjacency of governor and dependent was 
one common to both Kufans and Basrans, as Saymari’s (217) following 
observation shows. He notes that the Basrans permitted the sentence. 
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(a) 


1 

i 

i 

i 

V 

i 

i 

i 

V 

5 inna 

akilan 

zaydun 


ism of 

sadda masai 


’inna 

of comment 

indeed 

eating 

zayd 


i 

i 

i 

v c 

ta amaka 


"Indeed Zayd is eating 
your food". 


food your 


where zaydun has a double function: it is the nominative agent 

of akilan, but also serves to "fill the place" (sadda masadda) 
of the comment. This is a special Basran formulation which allows 
sentences like (a) despite the fact that they technically have 
no comment, none governed by ’inna (cf. Farisi Td : 246, Jurjani Muqt : 
247-9 for discussion). In the Basran dependency analysis (a) is well- 
formed, and given their analysis, it would also conform to (13). 


The Kufans have a different analysis. 


(b) 


* * inna 


i 
i 
i 
i 

v 

akilan 

A 


j 

zaydun 

C 


i 

ta C amaka 
B 


For them akilan is the noun (ism cf. Ap 6.1.2) of ’inna and zaydun 
is its comment, but the structure is ill-formed because "you separated 
the governor (i.e. akilan) from the governed (ta amaka) with zaydun " 01171 
i.e. with something that is dependent on neither akilan nor ta amaka. 

I think that the most plausible explanation for the Kufan 
objection to (b) is that they are following a formal constraint on 
sequence and dependency, identical in form to the Basran constraint, 
namely that discussed by Mubarrad and Sarraj . 

According to Anbari (In: 186) the Kufans also held to the 

one governor per item principle (13c). 

75. Bafalyusi in fact is criticizing Zajjaji’s summary (Jumal: 45) 
and he says that Sarraj’ s is the same as his own. I do not agree 
with this assessment of Sarraj ’s explanation, however. 

77. In the context of my present argument the fact that (29) violates 
both condition (13d) and Sarra j ' s/ Jurjani ' s constraint only serves 
to underscore their common basis. 

78. I might suggest that a slight reformulation of (13d) would allow 
for left dislocation: if A depends on B and C intervenes, then 
C depends on A or B or on some intervening element, or itself serves 
as head to B. This is to revise it in the direction of Mubarrad’s 
condition on items intervening between head and dependent (cf. (26). 

I would note that the idea of ’ajnabi is applied only in 
cases where the dependency relation of A-B goes in the normal head- 
dependent sequence (cf. 2. 3. 5. 3). In (29) the dependent item 
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occurs first, which is not its usual position relative to the head. 
That is, the condition is violated only where normal sequencing 
is also violated. 

79. There are constructions which definitely do disobey the conditions 

of (13), though these would be problematic in. any dependency 
analysis. One of these is a construction very akin to right node 
raising in English, except that since the subject (agent) is 
expressed inherently in each verb in Arabic, a subject as well as non- 
subject complement can be raised (cf. Mub III: 111-113, IV: 

72 ff., Saymari 148, ML: 662). In Arabic the construction became 

known as tanazu "contention" among the later grammarians (e.g^_ 
IH QN: 197). 

(a) 

I i 

I v 

daraba-ni wa darabtu zaydan 

hit me and hit I acc "(He) hit me and I hit Zayd". 

(b) 

I i 

i 

I NK 

darabani wa darabtu zaydun 
B C A nom (same meaning) 

The meanings of the two are the same; in both Zayd is the agent 
of darabani and object of darabtu. The only difference is that in (a) 
Zayd is governed as accusative object of <Jarabtu while in (b) it has 
the form of nominative agent of the first verb darabani. (B), however 
violates (13d) on adjacency of governor and governed. 

Without discussing the implications of this example, I can note 
that (a) was said to be preferred by the Basrans (Ibn Jinni Khas II 
344, 354), who said that the nearest governor (to zayd) takes 

precedence, while (b) is the Kufan choice, where the first verb is 
said to be stronger than the second (cf. FSrisi t<j: 336, 338). 

80. The Kufan analysis underscores the point that condition (13a) is 
not an important one (2.3.6. 1). In the Kufan analysis with topic and 
comment governing each other there are two independent items acting 
on each other. However, the Kufan analysis does not violate (13b-d), 
and it was shown in n. 75 above that the Kufans recognized with the 
Basrans the formal consequences of adopting a dependency analysis. 

81. Ibn Jinni’s actual point is similar to the Kufan-Basran 
argument under discussion here. It is that ’ayyahum should follow 
tadrib since it is dependent, and dependents follow governors 
(cf. 2. 3. 5. 3), but by the same principle it should precede tadrib 
since it governs its jussive form. Ibn Jinni is deliberately throwing 
up a red herring here to illustrate a point that seemingly contra- 
dictory meanings and forms are in fact contradictory in form only. 

I might note that Zubaydi (KW: 106) speaks of nouns (like ’ayy) 
governing a verb in the jussive. His explanation is perhaps 
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not detailed enough, however, to make clear whether or not he 
holds an understood particle to be the true governor. 

82. Another view (e.g. Mub IV: 126) was that the comment was governed 
by the ’ibtida* and the topic together, and still another that it was 
governed by the topic. 

83. AstarabUdhi (SK 1^22, 23) defends the Kufan position, allowing 

that topic and comment govern each other in examples like (38). He 
says they precede each other, but in a different sense: topic 

precedes comment in the sense that it is the item, a topic, to be re- 
lated to something, but comment precedes topic since it provides the 
new information and is the focal part of the sentence. 

84. Cf. Owens 1984b: 152 and 1985a for similarities between Tesniere’s 
treatment of coordinate nouns and that of the Arabic grammarians. 

85. Except perhaps for the explanation for the indicative form of an 
imperfective verb (cf. 2.4.4); Sib I: 363, Ibn Jinni Khas I: 109. 

86. Ibn Kaysan (110, 123) is the earliest linguist I have found 
to make an explicit connection between nominative form and relation 
to a predicate: "All nominative items are related to one fact, that 
they relate a predicate to a noun." ai72 

His explantion does not preclude other explanations for nominative 
form, as when he says that the verb kana puts its noun in the nomina- 
tive (yurfi u; 114). 

87. He is among the first whom I have found making this argument 

explicit in respect of the accusative form of the objects, though 
he does not claim it is original with him, and he was not shy to an- 
nounce his own innovations. It is not found in Mubarrad, Sarra j , or 
Zajjaji. Sarraj recognizes the class of optional objects ( fadalSt 
I: 189), but does not use optionality to explain form. FSrisi, Ibn 
Jinni ’s teacher, does not dwell on the relation between accusative 
form and optionality (e.g. ’Aq: 212), though in the works I have 

seen does not make so explicit a connection as does Ibn Jinni. 

88. Anbari (In: 176-185, # 19) notes the following resemblances. 
’Inna, like the past verb is invariable in form (mabni); like 
a verb which requires two noun complements, ’inna also occurs with 
two complements; it has the meaning of a verb since it can be 
paraphrased as haqqaqa "assure, verify"; both the verb and ’inna 
take the firsj;, person object suffix -ni (cf. 4.9.2 e.g. (42) 
ff. cf. also AnbSri's Luma C : 139, 140, Iq: 134, 135}. 

89. More generally the principle of sarf or khilaf is invoked 
when items of identical structural status differ from each other in 
some specific way, this difference being reflected in non-agreement 
of inflectional form. Thus in, 

la ta ’ kul il-samaka wa tashrab-a 1-labana 

don’t eat def fish and drink-sbjc def milk 
"Don’t eat the fish while drinking the milk". 
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the -a form (= subjunctive in verb) of tashraba is said to result 
because it is coordinated with a negative imperative verb in jussive 
form, though tashraba is non-negative (cf. Farra’ I: 235). 

90. For Farisi the question of what the true governor is has 

become one of logical argument and pedagogical convenience. Belguedj 
( 1973) has argued that in the history of Arabic grammar the emphasis 
on the speaker's role in determining and applying grammatical rules 
gradually diminished. In the earliest grammatical descriptions, 
actually rather fragmentary Quranic and poetic exegesis, the 
emphasis was on the speaker's use of the language, with the gram- 
matical explanation closely tied to the analysis of specific texts 
rather than to the formulation of general rules. Sibawaih marks a 
watershed: as with his predecessors, grammatical rules are stated 

in terms of speakers' usage and operations which speakers perform, 
but in addition he states rules formally, purely as relations 
between linguistic items (cf. Carter 1972a, 1985b for examples). 
There is a greater emphasis on generalizing away from specific 
examples. By Sarraj's time grammar becomes almost completely formal 
with preeminent emphasis on the grammatical rule as a formal 
construct and a concommitant neglect on the role of the speaker, 
a position which would lead to a reaction against the purely 
formalistic grammatical approach (cf. 9.5, 9.6). 

c 

91. Here Farisi reflects Mu tazalite doctrine onto linguistic 
analysis (cf. Versteegh 1977: chapter 8). For the Mu tazalites all 
phenomena were susceptible explanation by reason, and through 
reason humans could uncover the laws of nature as they had been 
imposed by God. 

By logical argument, the fact that a person is speaking 
is shown to imply that the speaker creates his own speech (Versteegh 
1977: 152). To say that qama itself is the governor in (50) would 

be to imply that the speaker does not have total control over 
the speech he is making. 

92. Except of course in a non-verbal sentence, though given the 
basic distinction between nominal and verbal sentences the Arabic 
grammarians could hardly explain the form of the indicative in 
the same way that they explained the form of the topic and comment 
(cf. 2. 3. 5. 2). 

93. Cf. Versteegh (1983) for insightful summary of Qutrub's (mid- 
ninth century) phonological explanation for the final vowels, and an 
interesting explanation for why he rejected the standard view 
(cf. Zajjaji tdah: 69-71). 

94. This argument seems to me to be weak. It assumes the following 
chain : 

? > x > verb > noun 

A verb is governor to a noun; it in turn is governed (assuming 
Kufan position) by something (x); since the noun is governed, and 
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since the verb is governed, then so too must the governor of the verb 
be governed, and so on ad infinitum. However, the argument ignores 
linguistic reality. Why couldn’t the governor of the verb simply be 
an ungovernable item, like the particle? Indeed, the only governors 
of verbs are particles, and they are all ungovernable. 

95. According to the Basrans the imperative verb is also uninflected 

(Mub II: 3, IV: 81, 82; As: 319, 320). According to the Kufans it is 
inflected. Zubaydi (KW: 71, 108) is a late adherent to the Kufan 

position; cf. In: 523 // 78 for summary. 

96. Though the notions of manzila and maqam are often used to 

express these ideas (Versteegh 1978: 268, 275). 

97. I should note that there are cases where phonological rules 

prevent a form’s taking the expected inflection. These are dealt 
with separately. The noun * a$aw-u "stick-nom" ( asaw-a, asaw-i) 
always appears as asa in all case forms because of the general 

phonological rule aw-V > a (cf. 3.2.3, e.g. (15)). In such cases 

the sign of inflection is said to be muqaddar "assumed" (Farisi 

Ask: 61, IH QN: 55); they are inflected, but have no overt phono- 
logical mark of inflection ( Ask: 143). 

98. Anbari’s analysis of ’anna as being a noun derived (muhawwal) 

from a particle (cf. Q 37) is interesting from an historical pers- 
pective. The view of ’anna as a noun was developed quite early 
(Sib I: 410, cf. Mosel 193) and was supplanted by a later view (Mub 
II: 340, Sarraj I: 322 ff., IA I: 463) which says that ’anna 
is governed, but only insofar as it forms a verbal noun with 

the following verb. Thus yu jibuni ’anna-ka qa’imun "it pleases 
me that you get up" is equivalent to yu jibuni qiyamuka "your 
getting up pleases me" (cf. e.g. (4) above). That is, ’anna is 
not explicitly said to be a noun, but only to have a nominal 
status in conjunction with the following predicate. However, 
for Abu Bakr Al-Anbari, who was associated with the Kufans (Tabaqat: 
153) and a contemporary of Sarraj, ’anna is a noun derived from the 
particle ’inna (Ap 6. 1.2.2). Its particle origin is evidenced in the 
fact that it is invariable (mabnt), where nouns which contain 
the meaning of a particle are invariable (cf. 8.6.2; also Zubaydi 
KW: 132 for similar view in regards to ’an, another complementizer). 

99. However, Sibawaih (I: 356) does not consider this example good, 
and Ibn Hisham in his compendious summary of particles (ML: 431) 
does not mention it at all. 

100. Cf. Ibn Hisham (ML: 500-560) for extensive discussion of 

the contexts where sentences do and do not have the status of indi- 
vidual nouns. The fact that there is such extensive detail for the 
substitution of S by N, but none for any other types of categories 
(S by NP for instance) underscores my point (below, 2.9.4) that 
substitution of larger for smaller units essentially requires 
a single noun as the smaller unit. 
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101. A sentence does not take an inflection which stands for the syn- 
tactic status it occupies as a single entity. The unit <*abuhu 
muntaliqun>g does not have an inflection which marks its status 

as comment to zaydun. 

Ibn Hisham (ML: 497 ff.) viewed sentential comments in two 
ways. A "bigger sentence" (jumla kubra) is a sentence which contains 
a sentential complement; a "smaller sentence" (jumla sughra) is the 
sentential complement itself. In (61a) ’abuhu muntaliqun is the 
smaller sentence inside the bigger sentence, the entire zaydun 
’ abuhu muntaliqun. 

102. There are, however, specialized particles which do not govern. 
Sawfa "future" only occurs with a verb, *al- "definite" only with a 
noun, but neither of them govern. 

103. There is dialectical variation in regards to ma; cf. 1.7.1 (8). 

104. I have not found this discussion in earlier writers. 

This analysis can be compared to Harris 1 (1965/1981: 265) 

attempt to derive the moods (e.g. interrogative) from basic kernel 

sentences (e.g. "will you go?" from "I ask you whether you will 

go" (cf. chapter 8 n. 265 and Ross 1 (1970) performative analysis). 

105. In Sibawaih the triadic relations typically are represented by 
three parts of speech: an active participle, passive participle and 
verbal noun. Perhaps the only general interpretation for all 
of the different types of triadic relations (summarized in Carter 
1973a) is to say that they represent a relation. In terms of modern 
linguistics this relation can be of various types. Dependency is an 
important one, but there are others as well, such as the agreement 
relation discussed in 5. 4. 2. 2 (also Owens 1984c) and probably 
others still to be defined closely. 

It is noteworthy that the schema of (81) connects items on 
a binary, diadic basis (cf. 5.4.3). Massignon (1954a: 10, 12) 

suggests that the Arabic linguistic classification proceeds on 
an essentially binary foundation, as opposed to the syllogistic, 
triadic practice of Greek thought. 

106. Prepositional phrases might be treated in constituency terms too. 

107. Arabic grammarians do in a few places hint at the possibi lity 
of regarding the verb as representative of the category Sentence 1 . 
Sibawaih (I: 409) for example says that in, 

(a) hadhd yawmu yaqflmu zaydun 

this day leaves zayd "This is the day Zayd leaves". 

yaqumu zaydun is the possessor (muddf *il 3) complement of yawmu. 
However, ZajjSji (t<J: 112, 113) interprets this differently saying 

that the possessor is verb + agent, i.e. a complete sentence. 

I think that usually when grammarians talk of a verbal complement it 
is a shortened way of saying verb + agent = S. Thus Saymari at two 
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points (100, 293) uses Jumal "sentence" (cf. 2.2) to mean a non- 
verbal or verbal sentence, while fi 1 "verb" can equally stand 
for verbal sentence. For example, he says that in, 

(b) hadha yawmu zaydun sa * irun 

this day zayd going "This is the day Zayd is going". 

(c) hadha yawmu taqumu "This is the day you are leaving". 

...the (complements of) the circumstance, composed of 
verbs ( *af 31 = c), or non-verbal sentences (jumal = b) 
are in the position of a genitive complement . a 173 

Q 

’Af 31 must refer to the verbal sentential complement taqiimu 
while jumal must refer only to the non-verbal sentential complement 

( zaydun s3 * irun ) . 

108. Farisi ( C Ask: 104) notes more accurately that one cannot have 
two non-coordinate agents; one can have two agents only if they are 
in a coordinate relation. 

109. However, cf. Ibn Jinni T s analysis of the -u of maktub "written" 
as signalling "past participle" only in the context of the prefix 
mu-; cf. 3.7 e.g. (49e, 50). 

1 10. It can be noted, though, that for the study of phonology 
at least. Firth (prosodic analysis) argued against the method of com- 
plementary distribution in defining minimal phonological units. 

I think it can be argued that Arabic phonology was essentially 
Firthian in this respect (cf. 3.2.3) and thus one might see 
the Arabic practice here as the application of Firthian-like proce- 
dures to morphological and syntactic structure. 

111. It should be gointed out that j3*a "come" does occur in the pas- 
sive: ji’a bihi ba da tam3mi l-kal3m (jt*a = passive) "it was said 
(brought) after the completion of the sentence" (from IS I: 258). 

AstarabSdhi (SK I: 84) notes that Kis3’i does allow the 

specifier to become deputy agent since in a sense the specifier 
is the agent of the sentence (cf. 9. 2. 2. 2. 3), though this is 
a distinctly minority view. 

112. This section is based on Sarraj (II: 317 ff. and 334 ff.). 
Similar examples are found in Saymari 104. Cf. Carter 1985 for pro- 
nominalization in dependent clauses in Stbawaih. 

113. The relative pronoun is a type of noun (cf. chapter 4). It, not 
the noun it modifies, acts as the antecedent to a pronoun in 
the relative clause in Arabic theory; cf. 5.3.3. 

Chapter 3 

114. Cf. Bakalla (and Carter 1984) for discussion of Ibn Jinnl's 
phonetic practice and Mehiri for a good general introduction to Ibn 
Jinni’s grammatical thinking; cf. also Semaan, 1968, for medieval 
Arabic phonetic practice. 
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115. This of course recalls the distinction between possible and im- 
possible words in modern phonological theory (Chomsky and Halle 1968: 
416). Ibn Jinni gives the most detailed treatment of this phenomenon 
in Arabic, defining what the possible combinations of root conso- 
nants are, and the subject is investigated in modern times by 
Greenberg (1950). 

116. Anbiri (As: 3) may have this in mind when he argues for the use 

of the term kalam "words" to name the three word classes, rather 

than kalim (pi. of kalima "word") . Kalim may have no meaning, whereas 
kalam always do. However, he may also be referring to the three-fold 
distinction made by Ibn Ya ish and mentioned briefly below at 
the end of 3.1.1. 

117. Though not Sibawaih (I: 1) who uses kalim for the three word 

classes, a usage which Ibn Jinni (Khas I: 25), but not Anbari 

(cf. n. 116) finds justifiable. 

118. To further complicate matters one finds idiosyncratic usages of 
these terms. Ibn Jinni uses dalala lafdhiyya to refer to the root con- 
sonants of a word (Khas III: 101) and their associated meaning. In 
this context it may refer to a "basic meaning", looking forward 
to JurjSni’s ma na lafdhi "literal meaning" of a word or sentence 
(Dal: 202). 

119. Ibn Jinni also uses the term sina a lafdhiyya to contrast phono- 
logical patterns which are arrived at by purely phonotact ical means, 


rather than through meaning (Khas I: 
exposition of this method). 

223; 

cf . 

3. 5. 2. 2. 2 

for 

120. Note also that Ibn Hisham (ML: 

748) 

calls 

Sibawaih 

the 


"’Imam of Sina C a" "master of formal analysis". 

121. I am indebted to an anonymous reader for reminding me of the im- 
portance of this point. 

Arabic grammarians were of course aware of the ambiguous usage of 
the term harf (cf. e.g. KhafSji 25). It is also relevant to note that 
they considered the spoken word to be prior to the written. 

122. Prosodic analysis thus rejected the American structuralist 
definition of a phoneme (Swadesh 1934/1971) which, for example, 
allowed the joining together of syllable initial and final 
consonants into a single category of sound, one phoneme. 

123. Ibn Jinni (Mun I: 4) does this out of expediency, suggesting 
that syntax is less complex than morphology, and hence a better 
place to begin. Given the complexity of Arabic morphophonological 
theory, he may well be correct. 

124. Cf. Owens 1984c § 3.1, where it is shown that the Arabic 
grammarians (e.g. Mub IV: 143) saw the indefinite -n commuting 
with an overt noun possessor; cf. also 1.6 e.g. (7)). 
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125. This distinction, however, is not always strictly observed in the 

actual descriptions. For example, the final -n of yaf alQ-na "they do" 
is considered a mark of inflection ( * i rab ) because it is maintained 
in the indicative but is deleted in the subjunctive and jussive, 
as in lan yaf alu "they won’t do" (sbjc). However, when summarizing 
the added sounds (cf. 3.5) Zajjaji (Jumal: 401) includes this 

-n among them. Non-basic sounds belong essentially to tasrif, 
not nahw. Thus the -u of yaf al-u-na is not included in the summary 
of the non-basic sounds in any description that I know of since 
it is a pronoun (cf. 2.10 e.g. (97)). 

126. Though as suggested in 3.4 below the ’process’ aspect of morpho- 
logy is , also covered by the term ’ishtiqtq to some extent. 

127. Versteegh actually compares Jarmi’s approach to the word and pa- 

radigm model, though I think it comes closer to a process-orientated 
statement; cf. Hockett 1954/1971: 396 "A derived form consists of one 
or more underlying forms to which a process has been applied." The no- 
minative is the underlying form, from which is derived the accusative/ 
genitive. More strikingly, cf. Nida (1948/1971: 263) "...in such 

related words as breed : bred. .. the replacement of / iy/ by /e/ is mea- 
ningful. This establishes the replacement of /e > iy/...as a mor- 

pheme" and Jarmi’s position (summarized by Mubarrad II: 154), "Jarmi 
held that the change (i.e. from nominative to accusative/genitive) 
is the sign of declension". 

Strictly speaking, it might be noted, Hockett ’s conception 
of Item and Arrangement in fact accommodates the plural/case suffixes 
of (21), given his conception of ’portmanteau morpheme’ (1954/ 1971: 
389), since the case and plural markers appear elsewhere in other 
shapes. The one morpheme = one morph approach is thus not indelibly 
associated with the IA model. Against this, however, Matthews 
has argued that it does tend towards such an interpretation of 
morphological structure (1972: 109 ff.). 

128. Cf. Carter 1983 for use of proper names as 'testing devices' 
for morphological structure. 

129. Astarabadhi does not use any term corresponding to "minimal 
free form", though does note that the affixes are "not free" ( adam 
’istiqlal), calling them "bound, connected" (huruf muttasila) . 

He does not apply the same terminology to the roots, however, 
which in many cases can equally be bound. 

130. These are summarized in the mnemonic phrases la ’ansitumuhu 

"don’t forget it" (In: 38), ’al-yawma tansahu "today you'll forget 

it" (Jumal: 3 99) or sa’altumuniha "you m pi asked me about it" 

(Carter 1981: 105), where each letter (Ijarf) stands for one of the 
added sounds. It should be kept in mind that these represent 
forms, some of which may have more than one meaning and distribution. 

131. Ibn Jinni’s terminology does not always help matters. Thus, 
in Mun I: 15 he speaks of sounds "appended for meaning" (yulhaqu li 
ma na, while in Khas (II: 481) he proposes a fundamental distinction 
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between appended sounds (*ilh3q), none of which have a meaning, only 
a form (lafdh, i.e. meaningless added sounds), as opposed to 
sounds added for meaning, none of which are mulljaq "appended". In one 
place the class of appended sounds (mulljaq) are said to have 
a meaning and in another they are not. 

132. And thus resemble say the /d / of zayd in Ibn Ya C ish’s example 
(29), which has no meaning, but is considered a part of the root, 
not an added sound. 

133. Ibn Ya C ish (SM: 119-121) gives three methods; two of these, 
kathra and m thSl are essentially phonotactical and the third 
is ’ishtiqaq, the comparison of related forms. Ibn Usfur (39-59) 
gives nine different criteria for distinguishing basic from non-basic 
sounds, though effectively these reduce to three, meaning (56, 
57), ’ishtiqaq (40-53), and phonotactic (54-59). This last includes 
kathra, luzGmu foarfi 1-ziyadati 1-bina*, *al-natfh£r, khurGj an 
il-nadhir, ’al-dukhulu fi ’awsa i 1-babayni C inda 

luzGmi 1-khurGji an il-nadhir. 

134. Their suspicions are based on the well-founded observation that 

the /w/ and / y / are the sounds most likely to change in the course 
of morphophonological rules (cf. Bohas 1981: 206 ff.). In fact, to a 
large extent the study of Arabic morphophonology is based on 
the study of the changes of these sounds. The Arabic grammarians 
make the interesting claim that in a verb and noun the ’alif, 
the long /a/ (a) is always non-basic, added either as a non-basic 

meaningful sound or derived by morphophonological rule (cf. e.g. 

( 14); Mun I: 1 18) . 

135. Note the implicit appeal to economy here. Underlying this type 
of analysis is the assumption that "the basic patterns are few, 
while those with added sounds are many" (Ibn C Usfur I: 58) . a 174 

136. The class meanings of the patterns were noted by grammarians 
from Sibawaih’s time; cf. Mosel 139. 

137. Darababa would not be correct since verbs do not allow sequences 
of four open syllables in their roots. 

138. Ibn Jinni (quoted in SM: 502) calls the application of such 
rules a form of intellectual practice. 

139. A broken plural is a plural formed by changing the internal 
structure of the noun, as in e.g. (45) above. 

140. The main reason the Arabic grammarians give for this is that (1) 
words with three consonantal roots are the unmarked ones, longer 
ones being marked (Khas I: 61); (2) a word with an added sound is by 
definition longer than three consonants, since all nouns and 
verbs must have at least three basic consonants; (3) if a broken 
plural or diminutive, both of which involve infixing a sound, 
is formed the word will become longer yet and so (4) the added sound 
is deleted to prevent too long a word from being formed (Mub II: 250) 
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Chapter 4 

141. Versteegh (1977: 38 ff.) convincingly draws attention to the im- 
plications of this tri-partite classification for the history of Arabic 
theory, showing that it is likely that the Arabs took this Aristote- 
lian classification from Greek or Syriac practice. 

Cf. n. 156 for discussion of the possibility that a fourth class, 
consisting of adverbs, was recognized by some of the earliest gram- 
marians. The data is not altogether clear, however. 

142. Cf. Owens, to appear, for a detailed discussion of the syntactic 
criteria used. 

143. More accurately, verbs (for the Basrans, cf. 2.5 and n. 94, 95 in 
chapter 2) and particles are uninflected (mabni) in the unmarked case 
(cf. 8.6) and the basic state of uninflected items is -C final 
form (IS I : 53) . 

144. For example, Ibn Faris 90, Zajjaji (Id: 49), where they cite 
Akhfash’s criterion that nouns occur with the verb yanfa uni M x helps 
me", i.e. as agent, and with yadurru x "it hurts x" , i.e. as object. 

Versteegh (1977: 59 ff.) has argued that Zajjaji’s use of the 
criterion of occurrence as agent or object (Id: 48) refers to physical 
rather than grammatical properties of nouns. I have given a number 
of arguments against this interpretation (to appear § 2.4) and 
would here add the further observation that Zajjaji’s criterion is men- 
tioned in two of his immediate predecessors. This criterion is 
not so rare as has been assumed (Carter 1981: 31). Lughda (222) says 
that nouns occur as agent or object and Ibn Kaysan ( 106) says they 
occur as agent, object or possessor (mudaf ’ ilayhi). The mention 
of possessor here unequivocally underlines the formal aspect of 
the criterion, since there (probably) is no physical analogue to this 
status. I think it would have been highly unlikely for Zajjaji to have 
departed radically from this formalistic tradition. 

I might add that to the extent that the functional positions (e.g. 
agent, object) exhibit a correspondence between formal and semantic 
properties (cf. 9.2.1, especially n. 282) the nouns that fill these 
positions can be said to be defined semantically. This semantic charac- 
terization, however, is assumed by nouns only in the context of the 
grammatico-semantic context of the functional positions and is thus a 
property of nouns only within the overall grammatical framework. 

145. Diem (1970) points out that for Sibawaih adjectives ($ifa/na C t, 
cf. Carter 1981: 239) and noun (ism) implicitly have the status of two 
different word classes. Strtft (the elder, 589) takes explicit note of 
this point and explains that Sibawaih intends by adjectives, "adjec- 
tives which are also noun", as opposed to words like zayd or faras 
"mare" which are only nouns ( ism) . a 175 These two sub-classifications 
are noted by SirSfi to have various implications for sg/pl morpholo- 
gical form. 
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146. "Particles" ’adawat was said to be a Kufan term (though cf. Carter 

1981- 393). The Basrans called them hurufun li ma na "meaningful 

letters/sounds" (i.e. as opposed to, say, the letters of the alphabet 
which singly have no meaning). 

147. My sources for these observations are the same as for 4. 1-4.4. 

148. Note that this is a syntactic definition. The importance of syntax 

in establishing the coherence of classes was noted above (cf. n. 

5, Owens to appear). 

149. Anbari (As: 14) claims that rather marginally one can have, 

c c 

ala kayfa tabi u l-’ahmarayni 

on how you sell def red dual 

"How do you sell the two red ones"? (i.e. meat and wine) 

150. This is notwithstanding the fact that as early as Sarraj (I: 228) 

fi is noted to occur when the circumstantial noun is referred to 

pronominally . 

qumtu 1-yawma qumtu f i-hi 

in it 

"I got up today". "I got up in it", (also Luma C : 138, IY II: 41 

IH QN: 229) 

Anbari in fact makes the meaning of fi a criterial definition of 
the circumstantial noun. ai76 The importance of fi "at" as a key to under- 
standing this construction may have been partly responsible for 
the change in the definition of what a circumstantial noun is (cf. 
4.7.5). 

151. I think for Sibawaih as well (Mosel 348). He says (I: 173) 

Know that not each position and place can be a circum- 
stance. Excluded here are sentences like huwa jawfa 
1-dari ’he is inside the house 1 ... rather one must 
say huwa fi jawfiha 'he is (at) inside it’ ... a 177 

152. According to Mubarrad (IV: 227-229) one should not mistake 

sentences such as, 

(a) sakantu 1-ghurfat-a "I lived in the room", 
lived I room acc 

(b) dakhaltu 1-dar-a "I entered the house", 
entered I acc 

as containing a circumstantial complement, even though there are 
synonymous doublets with fi. 

(c) dakhaltu fi 1-dar-i "I entered the house". 

gen 

Rather, sakana "dwell" and dakhala "enter" are transitive verbs which 
take a direct object, parallel to, 

(d) C amartu 1-dar-a "I built the house". 


acc 
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Against this opinion, Astarabadhi (SK I: 186) points out that only 
certain objects occur with verbs like sakana and dakhala. One does 
not have for example, 

(e) * dakhaltu 1-balad-a (cf . dakhaltu f i 1-balad-i "I entered 

city acc in gen the city". 

He proposes that ghurfata and d3ra in (a, b) are special circum- 
stantial complements. 

Somewhat earlier than Astarabadhi, Sarraj (I: 204) in an argument 
he attributed to Sibawaih pointed out that in general the antonym of 
intransitive verb will also be intransitive, and that since the 
antonym of dakhala "enter", = kharaja "leave", is unequivocally 
intransitive, so too must dakhala be. 

153. No grammarians exploit the possibility of using one of the terms 
for the word class and the other for the functional category. 

154. This point is stated explicitly in the relatively late work 
of Zamakhshari *A1- ’Aha j i 1-Nahwiyya. 

What is a locative (dharf) and a non-locative? I said, 

’The locative is a noun of time or place, governed in 
the accusative with the meaning fi "at", and non-lo- 
catives are those (nouns) which have the distribution 
of ’horse' and ’cloth’; for example .. .hadha yawmun 
mubarakun ’this is a blessed day'. ai78 

155. Also Sibawaih (I: 175), though he is less insistent than Mubarrad 
on this point. 

156. As I have noted elsewhere (to appear), Mubarrad, perhaps more 
than any other author, goes to considerable effort to establish the no- 
minal properties of words like khalf "behind", using distributional 
proofs. I have suggested that he is refuting a Kufan idea which 
sees words like khalf as categorically distinct from noun. Besides 
Sarraj ’s citation of Kisa’i and Farra’ (4.7.1), Mubarrad’s near contem- 
porary Lughda (225, 226) also appears to distinguish them from nouns 
(cf. 1.2. 1.1) a point which lends plausibility to the assertion 
that Mubarrad 's remarks were directed against ’Kufan' ideas. 

157. Note that ism "noun" also comes to stand for the class of "things" 
alone; that is, ism designates either the entire class of nouns, 
including circumstantials, or the unmarked sub-class = ’ashya’. 

158. Sibawaih (I: 173) also discusses this example, though it is 
not clear whether he sees in this contrast, wasta - fi wasati, 
a semantic contrast, or whether the two words merely exhibit a distri- 
butional difference, where the two different forms follow automati- 
cally from this difference. 

159. He does, however, contradict himself here, since he notes (IV: 340) 
that ind occurs as object of min, min ind-i "from my place", and for 
Mubarrad (I: 4) occurrence as object of preposition is the criterion 
par excellence of ’nounship’; cf. also Saymari 306. 
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160. Farisi (t<j: 641) notes that C ind is the "strongest of the words 
indicating a general area." (’innaha ’ashaddu ’ibhaman min ’khalfi 1 
wa babiha) . 

161. To complicate matters further, Zajjaji (Td: 140) calls C ind 

"mutasarrif" (cf. 3.3.2). By this I think he means "able to occur in a 
number of sequential positions", rather than a specification of morpho- 
logical properties. I think his terminology is idiosyncratic for the 
period covered here, though apparently was taken up by later gram- 
marians (cf. n. 163). 

c . 

162. The only grammarian I have found who says that xnd and such 

circumstantials "contain" ( tadammana) the meaning of the particle fi 
"at" is Batalyusi (167). Others, like Ibn Jinni (Luma : 138), Farisi 

(Td: 646, 647) and JurjUni (Muqt: 647) simply say that the meaning 

of ft is intended (yurSd) or assumed (muqaddar). 

163. Ibn Ya C ish (II: 40-44) follows Zamakhshari in calling all the cir- 
cumstantial nouns accusative; he also uses the term ghayr mutamakkin 
for those restricted exclusively to this position, though does not ex- 
plain this usage closely. 

In later theory these circumstantial nouns were termed ghayr 
mutasarrif (cf. 3.3.2) where again what is basically morphological 
terminology is applied to syntactic restrictedness (cf. Shirbini 364, 
Carter 1981: 365, 367). 

164. Jurjani apparently is caught between the dictates of providing 

an accurate commentary on FSrisI and of taking into account later 
ideas in the definition of circumstance. FSrisI (Id: 641) follows 
Mubarrad in requiring that a circumstantial noun be a direct accustive 
dependent of the verb, and in this respect JurjinI follows FSrisT, 

though explains that if a noun is governed by a preposition "they 
do not call it a circumstance" . 04 179 He perhaps leaves open the possi- 
bility that even if it is not called a circumstance, it still might 
be circumstantial in a more basic sense. In this way he may avoid 
contradicting an earlier (Muqt: 447) account which he gives which, 
like SaymarT and Zamakhshari, would allow a noun to be considered 

a circumstance even if marked by a preposition. 04180 The example he 
gives, fi 1-dar "in the house", would not be a circumstance for 
Mubarrad or Farisi. 

165. Cf. Troupeau, 1962a, for some discussion. The Kufan analysis of 

the tense/aspect system I think has a number of merits to it. It 
is interesting that even in modern dialects the status of the active 
participle within the verbal system is a matter of dispute (e.g. 

Mitchell 1952, 1978). 

166. When the verb precedes the subject it does not agree with 

the subject in number (though there was dialectical variation on this 
point). In (24b) the active particple has the status of a verb, 

and hence does not show number agreement (as (24c) does not). In (24a) 
it has the status of a noun, and hence take the same number as *ukh- 
watuhum. 
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167. ’al-darib-Gna > ’al-darib-u if possessed, by general morpho- 

phonological rule; cf. Ap 1.5. 1.2. 

168. This will be discussed in the example C ishruna dirhaman "20 
dirhams"; cf. 5.2 and Ap 3.2.2. 1. 

169. A very similar formulation is found in Lughda, 243. 

170. It should also be noted that the construction huwa 1-dSribu zaydan 
amsi "He hit Zayd yesterday", with accusative direct object complement, 
allows a completive meaning. The definiteness of the definite article 
apparently can give the construction a perfective meaning (IS I: 
275, Zam 228). 

171. Mubarrad and Sarraj are associated with the Basran school and ac- 
cepted the Basran view here. 

172. With a handful of exceptions, all of the 111 arguments were 
resolved in favor of the Basrans by Anbari. 

173. It must be by analogy, it cannot be the same construction because 
in (48) ’al-hasanu (and nouns of its class) must be an adjective 
derived from a verb and shu r does not fulfill this requirement 
since it is underived (jamid). 

174. Note the implicit appeal to paradigmatic class in this argument. 

175. The third involves a discussion of the theory of the verbal noun, 
which requires more detailed explanation than appropriate here. 

176. The base form of this noun is *af C al * *a C raj "lame", which is the 
same form as the comparative noun. For nouns of this sort (especially 
associated with colors and defects) a periphrastic comparative is used 
’aqbahu ’a raj "worse lame, lamer". 

177. It is interesting to observe that in the modern HassSniya dialect 
(Mauritania) there is a class of morphological verb forms based 
on the diminutive (Cohen 1963: 141). 

178. In this case the Kufans are certainly the ones following the more 

analogically correct (qiyasan) argument. Such ’ neo ’ -Basrans as 
Farisi ( Ask: 107) and Ibn Jinni (Mun I: 178) note that ’astal^wadha 

is "widespread in use but analogically exceptional" ( u Ask: 101). 01181 

179. Ibn Jinni (Mun I: 259; also Ibn Ya C ish SM: 222, 223) explains 
this form by saying that the meaning is of the verb ’ahwalla "become 
cross-eyed" where no phonological change occurs. The failure of 
the phonological rules to apply is sensitive to its derivational 
relation with this related verb form (cf. 3.2.3 for morphophonological 
status of phonological rules). 

180. However, Anbari invokes this principle in two of the four Basran 
replies to the Kufan points (4.8.3, points 2, 3; cf. Q 82), which 
is to say he implictly recognizes the force of the Kufan argument 
in both cases. One can wonder how many traits of another class an item 
must have before it can be said to be of that class. 
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181. I think a careful reappraisal of the issues in the Insaf will 
show that there are few cases where either the Basrans or the Kufans 
are unequivocally correct. 

Chapter 5 

182. I will use the following convention: NP is a structural unit 

defined within a particular linguistic theory based on immediate 

constituency analysis (cf. below). 'Noun phrase' is an informal 
term, a noun and its complements. 

183. Sarraj (I: 189, 257) however, regards it as a pseudo-object. Like 

other objects it is a peripheral item (fadla, cf. point 1) and 

it is implied in the verb since every action described by a verb 

must take place in some condition; cf. 6.2. 

184. The condition has the status of a complement to a predicate as the 

Arabic explanation suggests (a second comment), and such complements 
in various forms of generative grammar are generally constituents 

of S or VP, not of NP. 

185. Despite his generalization, I do not think Mubarrad (III: 36), or 
Ibn Kaysan (110) or Sarraj (I: 268, 271) subscribed to this view in th< 
case of (9a), where for them ishruna is simply one item governing 
another one in the accusative. Zajjaji (Tcj: 135) discusses the relation 
of examples like (9a) to a verb (cf. 2.4.2 and n. 88 chapter 2). 

186. Also one finds the governors of the genitive divided into 
three classes, a preposition (barf jarr), a circumstantial noun (dharf) 
or a noun (ism, the ’idafa; e.g. Zajjaji Jumal: 60, 144, Zubaydi KW:48 
very similar to Zajjaji's, and Saymari 282). I believe this goes 
back essentially to Sibawaih (I: 177), though his viewpoint is 
open to more than one interpretation. 

However, the circumstantial adverb (dharf) is essentially a sub- 
class of noun (cf. 4.7 for discussion) and so many authors recognize 
only the two types listed in this text, genitive through noun (’idafa) 
and genitive through particle (Mub IV: 136, IS I: 497, Farisi Id: 822, 
Luma : 155, Zam 82, IH QN: 249. This view is the standard one. 

187. Sarraj (II: 3 ff.) and Farisi (Tc^: 883) distinguish these classes 
as * idafa mahda "pure possession" vs. ’ idafa ghayr mahda "impure". 

188. Cf. Owens 1984c for historical survey of the delimitation of the 
modifiers as a class. In that article I suggested that Sarraj (II: 
17) was the first to identify the tawabi as a class, though this may 
be incorrect as Ibn Kaysan (cf. n. 20 in chapter 1) also identified 
the badal, atf il-nasq, ta’kid and na t as a class of items which 
follow the inflection of the preceding noun (cf. n. 201 below). 

I mostly use Wright's terminology for the modifiers. Carter (1981: 
275) gives atf bayan as "explanatory coordination", tawkid as 
"corroboration" and atf (or aff il-nasq) as "sequential coordination". 
Tawabi C are "subsidiaries" or "concordants" (1981: 239, 305). 
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189. Except for definiteness, these are also the categories of 
agreement between topic and comment, where topic has a single noun 
or adjective filler. However, very few linguists explicitly draw 
attention to these categorical similarities between topic-comment 
on the one hand and modif ied-modif ier on the other (Saymari, 100, 
being a partial exception here). 

190. More detailed discussion of the differences between the permu- 
tative (badal), descriptive adjective (na t) and explicative ( atf 
bayan) is found in Saymari (183 ff.), Batalyusi (104-110) and Ibn 
Hisham (ML: 593-7, 742). 

191. This relative pronoun varies for gender and number, e.g. *allati 
"who f", ’alladhani "who m dual", ’alladhina "who m pi", etc. 

192. A nominalized verb is held to be structurally equivalent to 
a construction with ’anna/’an + sila since both occur as object 
complements and as agents for some verbs; cf. Ayoub and Bohas : 
271, Owens, to appear. 

193. Also, relative clauses can occur with a prepositional phrase or 
circumstantial non-sentent ial sila (shibh jumla IH QN: 107 as in 
’alladhi fi 1-bayt "who is in the house". 

194. One grammarian, one of the earlier ones, who does draw explicit 
attention to the identity between the sentential complements of 
definite and indefinite nouns is Ibn Kaysan (119). He notes in, 

ja* ani rajulun <yadribu z ay dan fi l-dar> 
came me man hitting zayd in house 

"A man came to me hitting Zayd in the house". 

that the sentential complement (boldface), which serves as modifier 
(na t), is like the sila, dependent S complement in a relative 
clause. a182 Unfortunately it appears that later grammarians mostly 
ignored this interesting analogy and treated the two as belonging 
to different classes (x + sila vs. noun modifier na t). Jurjani (Muqt: 
911, 912) and Farisi (Id: 911) do note however that both types of de- 
pendent clauses must be indicative (non-interrogat ive , non-imperative) . 

195. This is not to say that the meaning of rajulin dharifin is 
the same as a single noun, rajulin (Jurjani Dal: 411). Rather, the unit 


rajulin 

has the 

dharifin creates 
status of a single 

a new 
noun . 

semantic 

and 

structural 

unit 

that 

196. I 

should point out 

that 

there is 

one 

case where 

the 

’ two 


items are the same as one’ argument is applied to an exocentric 
construction, that of verb + agent (Ttf: 75, Khas II: 254, Saymari 230, 
Bat: 95, In: 78-81 # 11 for a number of pieces of evidence for their 
unitary status). The verb + agent (e.g. fa al-tu "did-I") are con- 
sidered "one thing" not because they can be substituted for a single 
item, which of course they cannot be, but because a verb always 
requires an agent (Kha§ III: 99) and because the agent is expressed in 
the verb as. a bound suffix. That is, they form a semantic and phono- 
logical unity. 
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197. Hudson (1976, 1984) however, has suggested a mixed dependency/ 

constituency approach for various issues. 

198. There are further specific conditions preventing (41 b, c), 

some relating to dependency, which I will not discuss here. 

199. Astarabadhi ( SK I: 300, 301) discusses three opinions about what 

the governor of the conjoined item is. The best one, he says, is that 
it is the same as the governor of the first conjunct (attributing this 
to Sibawaih); one he rejects completely says that the conjunction 
itself is the governor. A third, associated with Ibn Jinni (Khas 

II: 387 for elliptic reference) and Farisi says that the governor of a 
conjoined item is an understood governor (muqaddar), the same as 
the item it is conjoined to. In this view, 

(a) ra * aytu zaydan wa C amran "I saw Zayd and Amr". 
would be understood as, 

(b) ra’ aytu zaydan wa ra’aytu C amr an "I saw Zayd and I saw Amr". 

Astarabadhi rejects this, giving a number of examples which 
it would fail to handle, for instance, 

(c) kullu shat in wa sak h latiha bi dirhamin 

every sheep and lamb its for dirham 

"Every sheep and lamb (i.e. the two together) are for one dirham". 

In Ibn Jinni’ s view this presumably ’derives’ from, 

(d) kullu shat in bi dirhamin wa kullu sakhlatiha bi dirhamin 
where the price is considerably higher. 

Similarly, from 

(e) ma zaydun qg’ imun wa la C amrun qa C idun 

not zayd standing and not amr sitting 

"Zayd is not standing nor is Amr sitting". 

one cannot assume, 

( f ) *ma zaydun qa’ imun wa ma la C amrun qa C idun 

since the second (hypothetical) conjunct would contain the syntac- 
tically impossible collocation of + la. 

It is noteworthy that problems such as these have been used 
to argue for both transformational and non-transformational approaches 
to coordination (Stockwell et alia 298 ff.). 

200. Suyuti is correct about Mubarrad’s position on this point 
(Mub IV: 3*15). 

20 1 .Batalyusi also attributes it to Akhfash (Bat In: 63) though he does 
not elaborate on this. Ibn Kaysan would appear to have the same 
interpretation.*^ 183 

202 Carter (1972b: 85) gives the modif ied-ad ject ive relation as 

one between ‘"operated on" (= my "governed") and "operator" (= my go- 
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vernor"). However, at no point does Sibawaih apply the terms ma C mul- 
amil "operated on-operator" to this pair. 

203. This does not imply that the head noun governs the modifier 
— no Arabic linguist so far as I know suggests this. This could not be 
the case because governance relations require a characteristic inflec- 
tional form on the governed (2.3). A verb governs in the accusative, 
a genitive particle in the genitive, and so on. As Rajihi (381) points 
out, the modif ied-modif ier relation is not characterized by a unique 
inflectional form on the governed noun, since the two forms vary 
together according to the context they occur in. 

204. Zamakhshari in fact mentions both of these explanations in 
different places. On p. 18 he says that the modifier is governed 
by what governs the modified, while later ( 1 10) says that it follows 
the modified in its inflection. 

205. Yet another alternative, attributed to Abu Hayyan (al-Andalusi, 

d. 745/1344) is discussed by Suyuti (Iq: 170). he says that Abu 

Hayyan refutes the following explanation for the form of the adjective. 
Some (unspecified) people were said to argue that the governor of the 
adjective is an understood (muqaddar) verb. In this view, 

(a) ja’ani zaydun il- C aqilu "The intelligent Zayd came to me", 
came me zayd def intelligent 

would ’derive’ from, 

(b i) ja’ani zaydun + (b ii) ja’ ani 1- C aqilu 

"Zayd came to me". + "The intelligent one came to me". 

Abu Hayyan refuted this analysis by noting that each adjective (sifa) 
requires a noun to modify (the mawsuf), so that (b ii) must logically 
derive from, 

(c ) ja ’ani zaydun il- C 3qilu ( = a) 

which in turn derives from (bi/ii). The analysis is refuted by 
an argument of infinite regress. 

What I think interesting is that a specifically transformational- 
type derivation is rejected in favor of a phrase-structure type 
analysis . 

206. One can compare here Hudson’s (1984: 78) claim that dependents 

situate themselves relative to the head, not vice versa. 

207. There is some argument as to whether al-rajulu is a descriptive 
adjective (na t) here, or explicative ( atf baySn) , though the point 
is not crucial to the present example (cf. Bat 104, IH ML: 742). 

208. A further aspect of sequence in examples like (45) is definiteness 

(Farisi Td, Jurjani Muqt: 917-926, IY III: 56). Nominals are ranked 

on a scale of inherent definiteness, the more definite nominal always 
preceding a less definite one. Sibawaih held that the proper noun was 
more definite than the demonstrative, hence the sequence of (45c) 
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follows automatically from this ranking. However, the scale of defi- 
niteness itself was disputed. Some linguists suggested that the 
demonstrative was the more definite, for example. The explanatory 
force of this distinction is thus of questionable value. 

209. These principles are closer to dependency than constituency 
grammar in particular in that in both dependency grammar and in Arabic 
theory relationships are phrased in terms of pairwise relations 
between individual words. 

In Owens 1984c I make an explicit comparison between the consti- 
tuency treatment of the noun phrase, the dependency one (pace Tesniere) 
and Hudson’s (1984) version of dependency grammar. It is shown 
that Hudson’s grammar develops an analysis of the noun phrase items 
rather similar to that in the Arabic model. 

Chapter 6 

210. Zajjaji (Jumal) does not mention the accompaniment and reason 
objects, though nearly all subsequent grammarians do (e.g. Farisi Id: 
599, 631, 667, 673) and they are described in Sibawaih (I: 125, 154), 
though not under these terms. Zajjaji does not distinguish between 
object and pseudo-objects, though again later grammarians (e.g. from 
Farisi Id: 587) do. Ibn Kaysan (110) distinguishes the time (waqt) and 
place (dharf) complements as separate classes, though he is the only 
one to do so of those included in this survey. Saymari (254) considers 
the condition (hal) to be a sub-type of circumstantial object (maf G1 
fihi), along with locatives (time/place = dharf). Although most 
grammarians note the similarities between the hal and dharf, no 
others covered them in the same class. 

211. I have found no explanations as to why the pseudo-objects are dis- 

tinguished from the five true objects, though such a distinction 
is consistently made from Sarra j ' s time (Sarraj I: 189, FSrisi Id: 579, 

Astarabadhi SK I: 112, 113). I might hazard the following guess. In at 
least some circumstances each of the three pseudo-objects either 
describe the agent, or can themselves be interpreted semantically 
as agent. 

(a) ja’ani zaydun rakib-an ”Zayd came to me riding”. 

riding acc condition describes agent 

(b) nm ja’a 1-nasu ’ilia zaydan "None of the people came except 

not came def people except Zayd". exception = agent 

(c) tasabbaba 1-farasu C araq-an specifier = agent, cf. 9. 2. 2. 2. 3 
dripped def mare sweat "The mare dripped sweat". 

In form (nasb accusative) the pseudo-objects are like the objects 
but in meaning they can be agents. 

212. This term is found as early as Anbari (As: 86). Ibn Hisham 

uses the term qasara (ML: 598). Earlier than Anbari one usually 

finds the expression "verbs which are not transitive". 
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213. Levin (1979) convincingly shows that for Sibawaih ta adda cannot 
be equated with "pass over” in the sense of a physical action. 
However, it does not follow from this that ta adda must be equated 
with amala "govern in the accusative". Levin’s observation can 
equally be accommodated by ta adda in Sibawaih to mean "take a transi- 
tive complement" (cf. n. 215 for distinction between definition 
of the valency structure of a verb and governance), where ta adda 
refers to a sub-class of valency relations in the verb (those defined 
by the accusative case). What the consequences are of making this 
distinction in Sibawaih is a question beyond the scope of this study, 
though I believe it deserves closer attention. 

214. The longest example I have found is in Saymari (123): 

’a lamtu zaydan amr-an muntaliq-an *i lam-an yawm-a 
informed I zayd acc amr acc leaving acc informing-acc 
1 obj 2 obj 3 obj absolute obj 

1-jum ati ind-a- ka dahik-an hi^ar-a sharrihi 
Friday at acc your laughing fear acc evil his 

time obj place obj condition reason object 

"Friday at your place laughing, I really informed Zayd that Amr 
was leaving out of fear of his evil". 

Only the accompaniment object is left out. Medieval Arabic grammarians 
like their modern counterparts, could push the language well outside 
the bounds of normal usage in order to illustrate their rules. 

215. Bobzin (1983: 96) is correct to point out that ta C adda is 
used in two senses (if not three, cf. n. 216) in Arabic theory: 
it means both a relation between a verb and any of five types of ac- 
cusative complements, and also valency in the sense of Tesniere (1959) 
the delimitation of the number of actant (noun dependents) which 
a verb can have, where verbs differ in the number they can take. 
However, although I think he is correct to point out the relevance 
of dependency and valency to an understanding of Arabic theory, 
I think it questionable whether one should consider ta diya (verbal 
noun from ta adda) a sub-class of dependency ( amal) in Arabic theory 
in the way valency is a sub-class of dependency relation in some 
versions of modern dependency grammar. 

A dependency relation ( abhangigkeitsverhaltnis ) is any relation 
of one word to another; valency pertains to a sub-categorized sub-class 
of these relations, where, for instance, a transitive verb can form a 
relation with one object, whereas a bi-transitive forms relations 
with two (Bobzin 1983: 94). 

The problem in formulating the proportion, dependency : valency : : 
amal : ta diya is first that ta diya in Arabic theory excludes 

the verb-subject (agent, first actant) relation, which is a part of va 
lency in modern dependency theory, and secondly, as I suggested above, 
because ta diya has a semantic basis for most grammarians. 

I believe Tesniere, the father of modern dependency grammar, 
follows essentially the Arabic method in separating dependency from 
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valency. For Tesniere, dependency relations are what define all gram- 
matical relations; valency pertains specifically to the number 
of actants a verb takes. A valency relation implies a dependency one, 
though one can characterize a verb’s valency (= x number of com- 
plements) without referring specifically to the notion of dependency. 
Similarly in Arabic theory: a verb which is transitive (muta addi) 

implies that it governs an accusative noun, but one can speak 
of a transitive verb without specifically mentioning the dependency 
relation . 

216. For Tesniere "causative" means a process whereby the number 
of actants in a clause is increased. This is termed ta diya "transi- 
tivization" by the Arabic grammarians. 

217. The first to use the term muta C addi bi nafsihi "inherently 
transitive" was perhaps Anbari (As: 86, 87) though he was not the first 
to identify the verbs as a class (cf. e.g. Sarraj I: 61). 

218. Mubarrad mentions transit ivizat ion by means of a particle (IV: 33) 
and by means of verb modification (II: 104-105), but he does not treat 
the two as a unitary process. Sarraj is the first to do this among 
the writers I cover here. 

219. As support for the direct object status of amran Sarraj 
notes that some verbs take an object complement with or without 
a preposition (IS I: 212). 

sammaytuhu bi zayd-in "I named him Zayd". 

= sammaytuhu zayd-an " (cf. e.g. (7) above) 

In respect of (20a), Ibn Jinni (Khas I: 107) explains that bi not only 
can be considered a part of the verb (cf. discussion in text), 
but also can be considered a part of the noun it governs, since 
it and the noun occur in the position of object. 

Astarabadhi (SK I: 127) uses semantic criteria to distinguish pre- 
positional objects as a type of direct object. "The action of a verb 
can be related to anything it is semantically compatible with." a 184 
He argues that zaydin in marartu bi zaydin, though governed in the ge- 
nitive has the semantic status of a direct object since zaydin bears 
the action. Zaydin is a "direct ob ject ... except it is called a direct 
object mediated by a preposition" (cf. Q 184 and Bloch 1986: 53 for 
historical development of the preposition bi as marker of objectivity). 

220. I think the possibility should not be ruled out that Ibn Jinni and 

later grammarians are in fact following Sibawaih, if only implicitly. 
Two points worthy of note in Sibawaih are first that he recognized 
that prepositional complements strictly sub-categorize a verb 
in the same way objects to (I: 13.7) and secondly that there may 

be times when he implicitly uses similar substitution techniques 
to those of the later grammarians in respect of prepositional verb com- 
plements (I would like to thank Mohammad Ajlouni for discussion of the 
following problem). One relevant example concerns his discussion 
of the ’ishtighal construction (Sib I: 42; cf. 7.2.2) when the topi- 
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icalized noun is coreferent ial with a genitive pronoun. The rule 
he gives is as follows: the topicalized noun takes the same case 

as the form to which the genitive pronoun is suffixed. 06185 

(a) C abdu llahi daraba ’ akh-u- hu zaydan 

nom hit brother-nom-his acc 

"As for Abdulla, his brother hit Zayd". 

(b) abd-a llahi daraba * akh-a- hu zaydun 

acc acc his nom 

"As for Abdulla, Zayd hit his brother". 

In (a) the topic is nominative since the coreferent ial pronoun is suf- 
fixed to a nominative; in (b) it is accusative since -hu is suffixed 
to an accusative. 

A problem arises, as Sibawaih acknowledges, when the resumptive 
pronoun occurs suffixed to a particle. 

(c) a 1-sawt- a durib-ta bi-hi 
Q def whip-acc hit you by it 

"As for the whip, were you hit with it"? 

(d) zayd-an marar-ta bi-hi 

acc pass you by him 
"As for Zayd, did you pass him"? 

The topic takes accusative, but this does not follow from Sibawaih ’s 
rule (summarized above) since the resumptive pronoun is suffixed to a 
particle (bi), which has no inflectional status (cf. 2.7). What 
Sibawaih does here is appeal to hypothetical sentences, not ones 
actually used, to interpret the inflection. 

(e) *a 1-sawt-a duribta *"As for the whip, were you hit (i.e. 

acc with it)"? 

(f) * * a zayd-an mararta ( marra must occur with bi ) 

In these examples the topicalized nouns are unequivocally in the po- 
sition of an accusative (absolute object in (e), direct in (f)) by 
virtue of the assumed verb (Sib I: 43). 

Sibawaih does not explicitly say that prep + N substitutes for an 
accusative noun. What he does appear to suggest, however, is that prep 
+ N is a redundant unit (e.g. e, f) whose presence is adequately 
signalled by the accusative noun. In this sense the fronted accusative 
stands in the position of the prep + N. 

221. Ibn Jinni’s explanation for this is not very convincing. He says 
that this pattern occurs as compensation for the fact that ’af ala 
generally makes fa ala transitive (or bi-transitive). He supports his 
explanation with a parallel observation from phonology (which 
is also rather suspicious. 

222. Cf. also the difference in meaning between hazana "cause s.o. to 
be sad" and ’ahzana "cause s.o. to become sad", where both verbs are 
transitive (Sib II: 248-9, summarized by Saad 1982: 72-3). 
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223. Recall that it is examples such as these which originally led to 
the formulation of the lexicalist hypothesis (Chomsky 1970). 

224. It is also known by the term "the verb whose form is for predi- 
cation with an object " (’al-fi lu 1-mabni 1-il-maf ul), i.e. the 
object rather than agent forms the predication with the verb (Mun I: 23 
Zam 258, Carter 1981: 181). 

225. Anbari notes that the agent may be deleted for a number of reasons: 
because one is ignorant of who did the action, or does not want 
to mention them, or if one wants to make the sentence short and 
concise . 

226. Among the later grammarians (IH: QN: 187) it is called the 
"deputy agent" (na’ibun an ’al-fa C il; Saad 1979). 

227. Levin notes correctly that Mubarrad ’s intention is not completely 
clear, but that probably for Mubarrad musnad = the first item, 
i.e. topic /verb, and musnad ’ ilayhi the second, i.e. comment /agent . 

Batalyusi (145 ff.) confirms Levin’s supposition in regards 
to Mubarrad. Bafalyusi credits ZajjSj (Mubarrad T s student) with 
having made the correlation between topic - agent and comment - verb, 
where the common parameter is badith "report, conversation": topic/ 

agent = tuhuddithu anhu "what is spoken about", vs. comment/verb 
= hadxth " report, conversation, tale". 

228. This is if the noun is not marked by a preposition (cf. note 

230). Mubarrad IV: 51 and Zajjaji (Jumal: 78, also Zam 259) gives 

preference to the indirect object if a direct object is present as well 
though in the case of verbs whose second object is obligatory (e.g. 
(17) above), only the first object passivizes (though cf. Ast SK I: 83, 
84 for differing opinions on this as well as for other points of 
detail). Sarraj (I: 89, also IA I: 512= ntoes that if both objects 

are persons one cannot arbitrarily choose one or the other as deputy 
agent without changing the meaning. In this case the deputy agent will 
always be construed as the original object. 


(a) 

Q 

’a faytu 

zaydan 

’armada 

"I gave Zayd to Ahmad". 

(b) 

’u^tiya 

zaydun 

’ahmada 

"Zayd was given to Ahmad" 

4 (c) 

’u C tiya 

zaydan 

9 ahmadu 

"Ahmad was given to Zayd" 


229. This hierarchy is the same in spirit as Fillmore’s (1968) in which 
the subject is chosen according to a case hierarchy (Ag > Inst > Loc > 
Obj). 

230. Mubarrad (IV: 50, 51) (I believe) says that if a bi-transitive 

has both objects marked by the accusative, then it is preferred to make 
the indirect object derived agent. 

(a) * a C ta zaydan dirhaman > 

"He gave Zayd a dirham". 

(b) *u tiya zaydun dirhaman "Zayd was given a dirham". 
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However, if the indirect object is marked by a preposition the di- 
rect object would take precedence. 

(c) rafa C a ila zaydin dirhaman > 

present to gen acc M He presented a dirham to Zayd". 

ruf i a ila zaydin dirhamun M A dirham was presented to Zayd". 

231. A third possibility (IS I: 89-91) is to have an understood 

cognate verbal noun (absolute object) as understood agent, i.e. = 

sira bi zaydin ( sayrun ) "(A journeying) was travelled", 
journeying (understood abs obj) 

232. The promotion of dharf to direct object is also important in to- 

picalization and localization (cf. 9.4, Mub IV: 327 ff., Farisi 

Id: 646, 647). 

233. Later grammarians did not necessarily clarify the stages by which 
circumstantial objects became agents. Zamakhshari, for example, who 
has one of the most concise and organized summaries of Arabic grammar, 
does not mention the promotion of circumstance in his section on 
the passive (259), though he does note the hierarchy between direct 
object and other objects (e.g. (33) above). 

Elsewhere (55) he mentions the promotion of circumstance in 
regards to topicalizat ion and focalization a 186 (cf. Mub IV: 328) 

though does not relate it to passivization . 

234. Naql is also a phonological process in which a vowel is changed 
from one position to another. Ibn Aqil (I: 227-331) uses naql to de- 
scribe a sequential reordering whereby a topic is placed after 
its comment (cf. Ayoub and Bohas 269-71). Cf. also Farisi (’Aq: 211) 
where muntaqil "moving" describes the property of objects having 
more sequential variations than the agent. 

235. Zajjaji specifies the form of the passive verb, but does not say 
it is derived from an active. 

236. For example, Ibn C Usfur and Ibn C Aqil (SM) did not list passive 
verbs among the basic types. 

237. Batalyusi is better than most of the later linguists in specifying 

exactly who a particular opinion is associated with. The fact that he 
does not mention with whom this idea originates suggests it was 
not a widely held one. Astarabadhi (SK I: 127) also mentions this 

briefly, adopting Batalyusi's opinion. 

Chapter 7 

238. This includes 40 tokens, 38 types (two questions have two possible 
analyses with deletion). Deleted items include topics, comments, verbs, 
the result clause of a conditional sentence, co-referential pronominal 
objects, absolute and direct objects, second direct object (of bi-tran- 
sitive verbs), the condition (when a verbal noun), the definite 
article, the particle wa "and", and prepositions ( f l "at", li "to/for". 
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min "from", all before the complementizer c an "that", the only position 
where deletion of a preposition is allowed (SK II: 273). 

239. ’Idmar also means "pronominalizat ion , reference by a pronoun", 
as when it is said that a noun can be referred to by a pronoun, but a 
verb cannot ( ’al-fi C lu la yudmaru, IS II: 82, cf. 4.3.1). 

240. Cf .v, Baalbaki (1979: 8-14) for a good discussion of the status 
of ellipsis in Sibawaih. 

241. This is known by grammarians from Mubarrad on as ’ishtighal 

"connection" and by Sibawaih as sabab "link" (Carter 1985b: 63). 

’Ishtighal refers to the connection implied in the direct object 
between the overt verb and the understood verb before it (IH: QN: 

192-193). (Cf. Fehri 1984 for discussion of this construction in 
a generative framework that uses aspects of the Arabic grammarians’ 
analysis . ) 

242. Ibn Hisham (ML: 804, also Saymari 326 ff.) notes that so far 
as possible one makes the understood verb of the same form (lafdh) 
as the overt one. In some cases, however, one has to assume a different 
verb. In, 

(a) zaydan marartu bihi "As for Zayd, I passed him". 

one cannot assume the deleted verb to be marra because marra does 
not take an accusative object, 

(b) * marra zaydan marartu bihi 

Instead, a verb like jSwaza "pass", which takes accusative object 
must be assumed. 

The Kufans are said to have held that the accusative noun in the 
* ishtighal construction is governed by the overt verb, which then 
exceptionally governs two objects (Ast SK I: 163). 

(c) 

i 1 1 

1 1 
\y I \y 

zaydan darabtu-hu "Zayd, I hit him". 

I think it noteworthy that the Kufans did not dispute that 
the fronted noun was governed by a verb. In the light of examples 
like (a) and (b) the idea of an understood verbal governor might 
appear to be less attractive than an analysis which establishes some 
sort of special topic position which is marked by an ungoverned 
accusative noun (in the spirit of Bloch 1986: 118 ff.). Such an 

analysis, however, would depart radically from the standard dependency 
analysis of the Arabic grammarians (and hence also from standard 
modern dependency grammar). 

It should be noted that the choice of the ’ishtighal construction 
(7c) or of the nominative (7b) is not arbitrary and that the contexts 
where nominative, accusative, or either can be used are specified 
in considerable detail (e.g. Ast SK I: 170-178). 
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243. Farisi ( C Ask: 83, also ML: 492), basing himself on Sarraj 

raises an obiection to this treatment. He notes that one has sentences 
like, 

(a) * inna zaydan fi 1-dar "Indeed Zayd is at home". 

where after the particle ’inna no verb can occur. This renders the de- 
leted verb analysis suspect, as (a) would thereby have an incorrect 
source . 

(b) * 5 inna yas taqirru zaydun fi 1-dar 

remain 

However, this analysis is not so widespread as the deleted verb 

analysis (cf. references in e.g. (1) of 1. 1.2.3). 

Carter ( 1972a, 1973b) discusses the earlier views of Sibawaih 

and Farra’ . 

244. One can have ’alladhi ra’aytu zaydun "The one I saw is Zayd". 

The resumptive pronoun in the relative clause can be deleted where 

the extraction site is the object position, though it is preferable 

to retain the pronoun (ra’aytu-hu) . 

245. In (17a) zaydun takes nominative form since the position of 
object is occupied by -hu; cf. e.g. (7b) above. 

246. Cf. here Harris’ (1965/1981: 263) transformation, 

the writings of Brecht make good reading > Brecht makes good 

reading 

247. The non-use here is said to be due to "frequency of use" (kathrat 
’isti mal) . The vocative is so common that the source sentence 
is understood and can be dropped from actual use; cf. IY I: 127, 
Blanc 1979: 162. 

248. ’Anna (also ’an) before -na "we" = ’inna in certain contexts 
(usually dependent). 


249. The substitution class here is approximately as follows. 


C ishru- 

na 

A 

i 

dirhaman 

acc 

”20 dirhams" 

daraba 

i 

\k 

zaydun 

rajulan 

"Zayd hit a man". 

The -na in 

C ishruna 

(cf . 5.2 e . 

. g. (9)) and the nominative case 


of zaydun both prevent something which otherwise would occur in the ac- 
cusative complement: if the -na did not occur in C ishruna then 
dirhaman would take genitive case; if zaydun did not occur in the 
nominative, then rajulan would be promoted to derived agent of 
a passive verb (duriba rajul-un; cf. 6.6.1). A similar type of 
argument was sketched in 2.7.3, e.g. (67)). 

250. Recently deletion transformat ions (and indeed generally all 
but certain movement transformations) have been virtually abandoned 
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in most versions of transformational-generative grammar. Bloch 
(1986: 124 n. 6) notes the similarities between taqdir and the 

structure preservation principle. 

251. Or, adding a zero morpheme, as in Harris 3981: 174. 

252. A few nouns, including kull "all" and ba C d "some" are noted 

to require a possessor (Jumal: 61-63, Zubaydi KW: 48, Zam 86, 87). 

However, this is not linked explicitly qua grammatical condition to the 
interpretation of the deleted pronoun in ba di(him) . 

Chapter 8 

253. Significantly neither Greenberg (1966) nor Lyons (1969: 79) define 
markedness, but instead introduce it via examples. 

254. Wright uses both "rection" (II: 194) and "government" (II: 45) to 

translate amal, though does not define these terms within any 

general theoretical framework. 

255. Cachia fares even more badly in the English-Arabic section; 

for "dependence" he uses ta ltq (p. 21), a straight caique into 
Arabic ( allaqa "to attach, make dependent"). This is a term more 
common in later grammatical theory (e.g. Sakkaki 228, Ast SK I: 
95, 113, 179 etc.) where it means a general semantic relationship 
(Carter 1981: 135). It is also used to indicate the connection between 
verb and preposition (not a dependency relation, cf. 6.4.1) and 

Ibn Mada (90 ff.) extends the term to cover relations between an 

understood noun and a verb in structures akin to conjunction reduction, 
right-node raising and the like. However, it is never a dependency 
relation in the sense either of amal or dependency/governance 

as defined by modern grammar. 

256. Cf. chapter 3 for various references to markedness in morpho- 
phonological theory. 

257. Ibn Jinni here joins two parameters: nouns are ’akhaff and 

5 aqwa, verbs ’athqal and 5 ad af. 

258. As will be seen in 9.2.1, this means that Ibn Jinni considered 
the lexical content of a root to be its most basic aspect, the 
morphological form to be next, and its syntactic component to be 
its least central feature. 

259. I. e. logically, not temporally or diachronically prior; cf. 1.7.2. 

260. This explicit schema is relatively late in Arabic theory, 
though the phenomena it describes was treated by the earliest gram- 
marians, with those of the tenth century being perhaps the most 
important advocates of this system. 

261. It now becomes possible to use the term "hierarchy", recognizing 
that the hierarchical relations are based on markedness considerations. 
In Arabic theory, markedness relations established on a pairwise basis 
quite frequently lead to hierarchies containing a number of elements. 
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262. If this proves to be the case it would provide an interesting 
parallel to modern linguistics, where markedness originally was 
applied to phonology and morphology by the Prague linguists. 

263., The resemblances in 2-4 involve the active participle form of the 
noun. The imperfective verb is said to resemble (yudari ) this noun, 
hence its name, mudari "imperfective verb". 

264. Anbari (As: 308) argues that two marked properties are required 
since nouns are basically fully inflected, so it takes more than 
one marked characteristic to move them from their basic state. 
However, there are cases where one marked property suffices. 

265. In modern linguistics Harris (1965/1981: 264, 265, 279 n. 43) 
uses exactly the same methodology in the following derivation, 
providing a performative source for wh- questions. 

(a) I ask if he will take the pen or he will take the pencil... 
or he will take the brush. 

> (b) I ask whether he will take the pen... or the brush... 

> (c) I ask what he will take 

> (d) What will he take? 

266. Saymari (467) adds the further argument that 9 a is more basic 

than the question particles like hal "yes-no?" because ’a is used 

only for the meaning "yes-no?" whereas hal can also be used in 

the sense of qad "might". 

267. In a very general way one can compare this with Greenberg's 

( 1966 chapter 4) attempt to find common features for such phenomena as 
syncretizat ion and facultative occurrence at all levels of grammar. 

268. Ayoub and Bohas (32) equate basic ( *asl) order with "abstract 
representation", and although they claim (p. 43 n. 7) that their 
sense of abstract representation is defined in terms used by the 
Arabic grammarians, I think two caveats are in order. First, the term 
"abstract representation" immediately conjures up associations with an 
abstract base structure such as is posited in generative grammar. One 
will want to know exactly how far this association is pertinent. 

Secondly, it suggests that non-basic orders are somehow less 
abstract than the basic unmarked order, and here I think the impli- 
cation is wrong. In Batalyusi (who lived before most of the sources 
used by Ayoub and Bohas) deviations from the unmarked seqence result 
from specific structural, semantic and pragmatic properties of 
the clause and cannot be said to be less abstract than the basic order 
The examples Ayoub and Bohas discuss are different from those 
discussed here, though the basic processes (taqdim wa ta’khir) 
are not, and, by implication, the syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic 
rules governing these processes would not be either. 

269. I would not say they are 100% comparable in methodological 
practice, however. They do coincide in one important sense: given 
a set of items, certain members can be considered basic, others marked 
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and for any given set of items (case inflectional forms or the set of 
question morphemes, for example) Arabic and modern theory will 
determine the same items of the set to be ’asl/unmarked and far / 
marked . 


Where there is an important difference, however, is that the 
Arabic grammarians often insist on stating a conditioning reason for a 
lack of a particular characteristic in the marked category. For 
instance, the cause ( ilia) for the lack of indefinite form and accu- 
sative/genitive contrast in the partially inflected nouns (8.6.3) is 
the presence of the very categories (e.g. feminine, plural etc.) 
which are assumed in modern theory to be marked by virtue of the fact 
that they do not contain the full inflectional paradigm in question. 
The difference in part is one of style of presentation. In Arabic 
theory: category Y (e.g. sg) contains attribute A (full case inflection) 
but category X (e.g. pi) does not have this attribute because X 
is marked; in western theory: category Y has attribute A, X lacks it, 
therefore X is marked. Which category should be construed as marked 
is here treated as the dependent variable while the data itself 
is treated as a given. In Arabic theory the dependent variable is the 
lack of the particular linguistic feature (a part of the data) while 
the markedness categories themselves are given. The difference 
might be represented as follows. 

Arabic Western 


Basic Y 

sg 

A 


Marked X - 
Pi 
-A 


Y 

sg 

A 


X 


Pi 


-A 


A occurs in Y, -A occurs in X, 

therefore it is therefore it lacks Since Y contains A and X lacks 

fully inflected full inflection certain attributes of A, Y is 

unmarked and X is marked 

A = full inflection, -A = lack of full inflection 


Less acceptable perhaps is the Arabic reasoning to ’explain’ 
the complete lack of inflectional variation in the inf lect ionally 
variable nouns (8.6.2). That they are marked can be conceded since 
they lack the inflectional characteristics which nouns otherwise 
have. However, in this case the Arabic reason for this lack, the in- 
clusion of the meaning of a particle would not, I think, figure 
in a Greenbergian markedness schema. 


A great deal more needs to be said about Arabic linguistic metho- 
dology and espeically the role of explanation in Arabic thinking. I 
do not, however, think that the results will detract from the major 
conclusion of this chapter, that the Arabic grammarians predicated 
a major component of their theory on the notion of markedness. 


270. I think a relevant analogy in modern linguistics is to be found 
in feature-based approaches to syntax, especially those within the sys- 
temic tradition (Halliday and Martin 1981, Hudson 1976). In this 
framework the two types of nouns might be represented as follows. 
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+N rajulun , rajulan , rajulin "man" 

+N 

_ man , ma 

+Prt — 

The unmarked case, represented by +N alone, is an inflected noun; 
if +N also occurs with the feature +Prt it lacks inflection. As with 
the Arabic grammarians conception, the representation is one of 'simul- 
taneously 1 occurring components. 

271. Note, however, that in Arabic theory both base and marked cate- 
gories are actually occurring items. The passive is derived from 
the active as one actual sentence from another. This contrasts with a 
transformational-type derivation (e.g. Chomsky 1957) where the 
base structure is entirely abstract and as such has no actual 
expression (cf. 9.4 for further discussion). 

272. I of course am speaking only of syntax. In phonological theory 

there are a number of close parallels between Arabic theory and 

modern phonological theory in terms of the categories underlying/ 
surface (cf. Blanc 1979: 166, Guillaume 1981 and Bohas and Guillaume 

1984). 

273. Insofar as this is a transformational process, I would imagine 

it would be a Harris-type transformation, or perhaps early Chomsky 
(1957: 72 n. 3) where noun clause complements are accounted for 

by transformation not base rule (Chomsky 1965: 248). 

274. Recall that indefinite is the basic state of the noun. 

275. Ibn Jinni's transformational-like account of these was discussed 

in 2.8. The particles do not occur except with nouns and/or verbs and 

hence are said to "enter" upon nouns and verbs, which can stand 

by themselves. 

276. If one understands in very general terms Gruntfest's (1984) claim 
that the Arabic grammarians (especially Sibawaih) were early trans- 
formationalists then probably he is correct. As in modern transfor- 
mational grammar they did at time interpret one sentence in terms of 
another (cf. chapter 7 on ellipsis) and did systematically relate 
certain grammatical constructions in terms of productive processes 
(e.g. relations of diathesis, 6.4). 

However, the point of comparing modern theory to Arabic practice 
is, surely, to elucidate the Arabic practice. If the practices are con- 
gruent, as I have shown they are in respect of the notion of dependency, 
then the use of modern western categories does indeed throw conside- 
rable light on Arabic theory. If the similarity is rather imprecise, 
as I have argued it is for transformational grammar, then one must 
be careful in using the comparison. Perhaps one should refrain from 
calling the Arabic practice transformationalist in favor of defining 
their transformationalist-like technique in terms unique to Arabic 
grammar, the Arabic theory of ellipsis, diathesis, and so on. 
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Chapter 9 

277. This is structurally "bad". Qad should occur immediately 
pre-verb; cf. 4.3.2 and e.g. (5) above. 

278. Other grammarians question whether complete synonymy can exist; 

Ibn Faris 114, 115, cf. also Ibn Jinni Khas II: 133, Versteegh 

1983: 175). 

279. Cf. also Bat (In: 48) for multiple meanings of ’aw "or", 

(58) for ambiguous reference of pronouns, and (122-130) for 13 
different meanings (ma na) of the pair mawt/haya "death/life". Also, 
on p. 165 he notes that an expression (kalam) can have two or three 
meanings, where he gives examples of one of the Prophet’s sayings 
which taken out of context could have two contradictory meanings. 

280. Cf. IS II: 30, IY III: 56 for summary of the view on inherent 
definiteness among all types of nouns and chapter 5 n. 208; cf. 
Anghelescu 1983 on general and specific meaning in Marzuqi. 

281. Zajjaji (Id: 110) has the same analysis except that he talks of 
the inherent transitivity (ta diya) of the verb, rather than of the 
relation between verb and agent; cf. also Farisi (’Aq: 206). 

Ibn Jinni 's analysis seems to be directly reflected in the C ilmu 
1-wad (14-15 century) analysis discussed by Weiss, 1976. 

c 

282. I might note that one could say that it is ma na which is to be 
redefined in this case, = "grammatical function" rather than "meaning". 
I think this is incorrect for two reasons, however. First, when gram- 
matical form is explicitly opposed to meaning, the term for gram- 
matical form is lafdh (or sina a, cf. 3.1.2) while that for meaning 
is ma n3. To the extent that grammar and meaning are explicitly 
contrasted, ma na forms the "meaning" side of the opposition. 
Secondly, in the unmarked situation there was held to be an iso- 
morphism between functional categories and semantic interpretation, 
where, for instance, objectivity corresponds to reception of action 
(cf. 6.1.2; also Q 26 in 2.4.1). While object and agent do have 
formal definitions, they also have direct semantic analogues. 
Functional categories embody both semantic and formal attributes. 

As I suggest in 9.3, that there are cases where functional and se- 
mantic categories do not correspond, as was recognized by the Arabic 
grammarians (cf. Anbari In: 79-82 and e.g. (43) in 2.4.1 and 9.2.2 
below), reveals a weakness in Arabic theory. This weakness is not to 
be explained away by redefining the meaning of ma na (as grammatical 
function) in those contexts where such redefinition is obviously 
required by modern linguistic criteria. 

283. Farisi (Id: 597) notes that all verbs of sense are transitive. 

284. This takes a direct object complement, ’ata-ni "he came-me" 
("came to me"); cf. e.g. (1, 2) above. 

285. Cf. Mubarrad (III: 348) on grammatical and natural gender 
and some implications for agreement rules. 
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286. Carter ( 1972b: 75 n. 1) remarks that Ibn Faris uses sentence 

types taken from Greek grammatical practice. 

A number of Ibn Faris’ observations are developed more syste- 
matically by.Sakkaki, e.g. 302 ff. 

287. Carter does not note this explantion for (29a), perhaps a more 
plausible one than those he does discuss (1981: 127). 

288. Batalyusi (In: 9 1) says that the agent of mata is an agent 
metaphorically. 

289. In fact, he does not even always seem to have fully grasped 

the significance of his observations. Thus, elsewhere (Khas I: 
282) he says that "...if you put a verbal noun into a possessive 
relation with an agent, the agent is in the genitive case form, but it 
is understood to have the meaning of the nominative case ... " a 187 

It appears that the equation agent = nominative noun is considered 
the norm to such a degree that any discrepancy is measured against 
this construction. 

As I noted in 3.1.2, it is only later with Ibn Hisham that 
a clear distinction between form and meaning is formulated. 

290. These constructions were called nawasikh by later grammarians 

(e.g. Ibn Hisham QN: 116 ff.) though one finds them treated together 

in successive section as early as Ibn Kaysan (114); cf. Ap 1.6. 

291. Kana zaydun is correct if kana is interpreted as "exist", "Zayd 

existed" (Mub IV: 95, As: 134); sentences with * inna + noun are 

in fact attested in earlier classical sources, but were considered 
deviant (i.e. without the predicate) by later grammarians (cf. 

Bloch 1986: 113 ff. for discussion). 

292. Without the pronoun the construction could be interpreted as noun 
+ modifier (IS II: 129). 

293. Farra* (I: 45, 281) gives an early interpretation along these 

lines when he says that kana and dhanna require "two things" (shay’ani) 
i.e. two complements. 

294. Saad (1982) says that the Arabic grammarians considered sentences 
like (38d) "clausally complex", whereby the two accusatives "originate" 
from an equational or nominal sentence (1982: 57). While he is 
correct to note they are complex, he fails to specify in what sense 
they originate from an embedded clause (by transformation, phrase 
structure rule, semantic analogy?). Syntactically I believe the ’base 
generated’ analogy comes closest to the treatment of the Arabic 
grammarians . 

295. Astarabadhi (SK I: 21) derives (43a) from ghulSmun Ijasala li 
zaydin "a boy came into the possession of Zayd" with verb + prepo- 
sition obligatorily deleted. 

296. I will not discuss what Zamakhshari (82) calls the possessive 
in form construction (’idSfa lafdhiyya) which involves a considerable 
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number of complications (cf. 4.8, 5.3.1). Sibawaih (I: 177, 178) 

does not mention the paraphrases with a genitive particle when 
he discusses the noun-genitive. 

297. When I speak of a semantic level I mean a level with clearly 

defined properties. Jurjani (cf. 9.5 ff.) envisages a semantic level 
when he says that a speaker conceives of an idea before expressing it, 
but he does not propose any specific properties for this level beyond 
that general idea. This is quite clear in his discussion of how 
a speaker forms a sentence (Dal: 44, 310, 314, 316) where once 

a meaning is arrived at, the speaker forms his thoughts in terms 
of the standard grammatical categories, verb, agent, object, circum- 
stantial complement etc. 

298. This is true even in Ibn Hisham, who most clearly opposed 
grammatical form to meaning; cf. 3.1.2. 

299. In this case I think the failure to formulate categories ex- 
plicitly works to the detriment of Arabic theory, though this is not 
always the case. As seen in chapter 2, the notions of structure and 
function are only implicit, but they are consistently applied through- 
out Arabic theory. 

300. Anbari does accept that grammatical agent is not necessarily a 
semantic one (In: 81). I do not know what his position is on agents 
occurring as possesor. 

301. However, it must be admitted that even in modern linguistics 
no fully coherent semantic descriptive level has yet been proposed. 

302. Cf. Larcher (1983: 252-56) for a further problem involving the in- 
compatibility of semantic and syntactic arguments, in this case 

involving the ’derivation’ of locutional phrases such as salamun 

alaykum "peace be upon you" (a greeting) from a sentential source. 

303. "The theory outlined in chapters 3 (i.e. transformational 

theory) was completely formal and non-semantic . " (Syntactic Structures: 
92). 

304. He notes for example that a possessed noun cannot undergo this 

process since a possessed noun never is pronominalized . Thus, in 

qama abQ zaydin "Zayd’s father got up" one can identify the possessor 
Zayd, as folows: ’alladhi qama *abu-hu zaydun "the one whose father 

got up is Zayd" (-hu - zaydun). One cannot focalize (identify) ’abii 
since one cannot pronominalize ’abQ (or any possessed noun) although 
in this construction the relative clause must contain a pronominal 
reference to the comment (in (48b) the pronoun is understood in 

the verb qlima) ^’alladhi qama 0 zaydin abft. 

305. I except from this claim linguistic traditions developed before 
the Arabs . 

306. Mubarrad (III: 342) says that the sentence zaydun ’asadun "Zayd 
is a lion" ^is incorrect unless an understood mithl "like" has been 
deleted, zaydun mithlu ’asadin "Zayd is like a lion". Jurjani explains 
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at length the interpretation of such sentences without recourse 
to deleted items; cf. Baalbaki 1983 for discussion of Jurjani’s 
relation to Sibawaih on such matters. 

307. Anbari (As: 83, also Bat 146 for same example) notes that 

in zaydun qama if zaydun were considered grammatical agent, then 
in zaydun qama abuhu "As for Zayd his father got up" there would 
be two agents for the verb, zaydun and abQhu, and this is impossible. 

308. Zajjaji (T$: 136-7) is one of the first to explain the different 
sequences allowed in a sentence with a verb (e.g. (52)) in terms 
of which part of the sentence is most important, though he does 
not develop the analysis in detail. 

309. As seen above, structural generalizations such as governor-go- 
verned being the unmarked sequence had been made (2. 3. 5. 3). Jurjani, 
however, goes beyond this. 

310. Batalyusi (94) for a similar rule, though not developed to 
the extent of Jurjani; cf. 8.7 for discussion. 

311. One of the great failings of Arabic grammatical theory was not to 
recognize the structural function of intonation in language. 

312. The imperfective verb form can be present or future in meaning 
in Arabic; cf. n. 48. 

313. Rammuny (1985: 5) argues that Jurjani’s concept of nadhm and 
ta liq "relation" "...would provide an adequate analysis of both 
syntactic and semantic functions of the constituents of discourse, and, 
hence, would lead to a better understanding and explanation of 
the Arabic inflectional system than that provided by grammatical 
regents and causes." 

It is not clear where Rammuny gets this interpretation from. 

So far as I know, Jurjani never advocated doing away with the expla- 
natory system of ’i rab, and indeed his basic work on grammar, 

Al-Muqtasid (over 1000 pages) assumes the system in full. 

I think it can be said that Jurjani understood that a system 
of grammar based solely on ’i rab was inadequate, but it does not 
follow that he therefore was ready to reject the entire ediface 
in favor of a new structure grounded only on the ideas of nadhm 
and ta niq. 

314. I do not think Jurjani gave this component a specific name. 

He calls the chapter taqdim wa ta’khir "fronting and backing", 

which is the standard term in Arabic linguistics to describe word 
order variation (cf. 9.3 for Sakkaki’s schema). 

315. It is unclear how the thematic element would be analyzed in 
examples of this type. Jurjcini's commentator Qazwini does not really 
clear up the question either. 

316. Unfortunately Jurjani does not discuss the interaction between 
these two situations. One can have, 
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(a) qatala 1-khari j iyya zaydun 

(b) qatala zaydun il-khar i j iyya 

where, according to (54) or (60) qatala is most important, but 
also the initial noun is most important (e.g. (53)). One suspects 

that if Jurjani had considered such cases he would have had to 

make his model somewhat more complicated. 

317. Perhaps ’theme’ could be used here for ’topic’. 

318. Nor do I think Jurjani explains it in his grammatical commentary 
’Al-Muqtasid (I: 306-9). 

One recent account (Rammuny 1985: 19 ff.) I think fails to 

explicate the entire range of Jurjani ’s discussion on this point. 

319. Halliday’s analysis is considerably more complex than this, 
partly because he takes intonation into account, which makes a 
strict comparison with Jurjani impossible; cf. n. 311 above. 

320. Even in Halliday (1976), however, sentences like this are 

not analyzed. 

321. Even here there has been curiously little research on the 

influence of the Arabic grammatical tradition on the medieval 
European. 
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LIST OF MEDIEVAL ARABIC LINGUISTICS WHOSE WORKS ARE CITED 


Linguist 

Place of work 

Date of death 
(Muslim/Christian) 

Sibawaih 

Basra 

177/793 

Qutrub 

Basra 

206/821 

Farra’ 

Baghdad 

207/822 

’ Akhfash 

1! 

215/830 or 221/835 

’ A^ma C i 

It 

216/831 

Si j istani 

II 

255/868 

Mubarrad 

II 

285/898 

Tha C lab 

II 

291/904 

Ibn Kaysan 

II 

299/911 or 320/932 

Lughda 


311/923 

Zaj jSj 

II 

311/923 

Ibn Al-Sarraj 

II 

316/928 

Ibn Durayd 

II 

321/932 

Anbari (Abu Bakr) 

II 

328/939 

Zajjaji 

M /Damascus 

337/949 or 340/951 

Siraf i , Abi Sa id al-Hasan 

it 

337/949 

Nahhas 

Cairo 

338/950 

Siraf i, Abu Mohammad 

Baghdad 

368/979 

Al-’Azhari 

it 

371/980 

Farisi 

ti 

377/987 

Zubaydi 

Spain 

379/988 

Ibn Jinni 

Baghdad /Mosul /Aleppo 

392/1002 

Ibn Faris 

Baghdad/Rey 
(N. central Persia) 

395/1004 

i £ th i . . th 

early 5 /II 

Saymari 

Baghdad/Egypt 

Harawi 

Baghdad 

415/1023 

Ibn Sina 

Rey (Persia) 

428/1036 

Tha C alabi 

Persia 

429/1037 

Ghundajani 

Persia (?) 

430/1038 (?) 

Qaysi 

Tunisia (Karawan)/ 
Spain (Cordoba) 

437/1045 

Ibn Burhan ’Al- C Ukbari 

Baghdad 

456/ 1063 

Khafaji 

Aleppo 

466/1073 

Jur jani 

Rey 

471/1078 
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Linguist 

Place of work 

Date of death 
(Muslim/Christian) 

Batalyusi 

Spain 

521/1127 

Zamakhshar 1 

Baghdad/Mawrad (Persia 

) 538/1154 

Ibn Hisham Hadami 

Spain 

550/1154 

Anbari, Abu Barakat 

Baghdad 

577/1187 

Ibn Ma<ja 

Cordoba 

592/1 195 

Sakkaki 

Khuwarzum (NE Persia) 

626/1228 

Ibn Ya C ish 

Baghdad /Aleppo 

643/1245 

Ibn Ha jib 

Cairo 

646/1248 

Ibn C Usfur 

Spain 

669/1270 

Astarabadhi 

Persia/Mecca 

686/1286 

Qazwini 

Persia 

739/1338 

Ibn Khaldun 

Spain/North Africa 

758/1356 

Ibn Hisham Al’Ansari 

Cairo 

761/1360 

Ibn C Aqil 

Cairo 

768/1367 

Suyuti 

Cairo 

911/1505 

’Ushmawni 

Cairo 

927/1520 

Basha 

Turkey 

940/1533 

Shirbini 

Cairo 

979/1570 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


In this appendix are very briefly summarized the main grammatical 
constructions referred to in the text. I should emphasize that 
no attempt is made at total comprehensiveness, either in terms of the 
range of major constructions or their sub-types. On the other 
hand, it is hoped that with this appendix the reader unfamiliar with 
Arabic will be able to understand the basic theoretical precepts 
which are discussed in the text and which relate directly to the 
data presented in the appendix . The classifications follow the same ge- 
neral categories as are recognized by the Arabic grammarians (Basran 
perspective where relevant), though the order of presentation 
is not necessarily the same. The following categories are highlighted. 

( 1 ) Word classes 

(2) Inflectional properties 

(3) Noun morphology 

(4) Verb morphology 

(5) The sentence 

(a) type 

(b) distribution 

(6) Objects 

(7) Genitive (adnominal) complements 

(8) Noun modifiers 

(9) Governors of nouns 

It will be noted that (2, 6, 7, 8) and (9) are identified mainly 

by their inflectional properties, a point which underscores the 
importance of this parameter in Arabic grammatical theory (cf. 1.8). 

1 . Word classes 

There are three word classes, nouns, verbs and particles. 

1 . 1 Nouns 

Nouns include common and proper nouns, adjectives, demonstratives, 
personal and relative pronouns and numerals. 

rajulun "a man”, zaydun "Zayd" , tawtlun "tall", hadha "this", 
-nt "me" (object), *an§ "I" (nominative), ’alladhi "who", thalatha 
"three”. 
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1.2 Verbs 

Verbs are perfect or imperfect, 
kataba M he wrote", yaktubu "he writes" 

1.3 Particles 

Particles comprise a heterogeneous class. They can be divided 
according to those that do or do not govern another word. 

Do govern: prepositions min "from", fi "at"; mode markers kay "so 
that", lan "negative future", hatta "to the extent that", IS "not, 
don’t", lam "negative past", ’in "if, conditional"; complementizers 
’an, ’anna "that"... 

Do not govern: tense markers sawfa/sa- "future"; discourse 

emphasizers la "nominal S emphasizer", -nna "verb emphasizer"; 
Q particles ’a, hal "yes-no?"; vocative ya; coordinating particles 
wa "and",. fa "and then", thumma "then", lakin "but", ’aw "or"... 

1.4 Inflection 

Words are either uninflected (mabnt) or inflected (mu C rab) for 
case/mode. In the noun the case inflections are nominative, accusative 
and genitive; the mode inflections are indicative, subjunctive 
and jussive. The perfective verb is uninflected, the imperfective 
inflected. All particles are uninflected. Nouns are basically 
inflected, but some of them are partially inflected (ghayr munsarif) 
having a single accusative/genitive form, and others, especially 
function words, have no distinct inflectional forms at all (are mabni) 

Sample paradigms 

Inflected words 

ra jul-un "man nom" 
rajul-an "man acc" 
ra jul-in "man gen" 

Partially inflected 

’akbar-u "bigger nom" 

’akbar-a "bigger acc/gen" 

Uninflected 

Particles: ft. "at", "no, don’t", * inna "indeed"... 

Verbs: kataba "he wrote", ’ intaqala "he moved", ’uktub "write"! (imp) 
Nouns: man "who"?, - tu "I", hadha "this"... 

(The limited number of forms with consonantal inflectional markers are 
not dealt with in this study (though cf. 3.3.4).) 

1.5 Noun morphology 
1.5.1 Definiteness 

Nouns are definite or indefinite. 


yaktub-u 

yaktub-a 

yaktub- 


"he writes-indic" 
"he writes-sbjc" 
"he writes-jus" 
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1.5. 1.1 Indefinite nouns ends in -n Ctanwin, boldface). 

rajul-u- n "a man" bint-u- n "a girl" 
man nom indef 

1.5. 1.1 The definite noun drops the final -n, adding the prefix al-. 

, al-rajul-u "the man" ’ al-bint-u "the girl" 

1.5.2 Possession 

If a noun is possessed it may take neither the definite article 
nor the indefinite -n. Its definiteness is defined by that of 
the possessor noun. 

sthib-u bint-i-n "a friend of a girl" 
sahib-u 1-bint-i "a friend of the girl" 

If a noun takes the plural marker -una (nom) (-ina acc/gen), 
or dual -ani (nom) (-ayni acc/gen), when possessed the final -nV 
is dropped. 

muslim-u 1-madina "the Muslims of the city" 
bint-§-hum "their 2 daughters" 
their 


1.5.3 Number and gender 

Nouns are masculine of feminine. Most feminine nouns end in 
-a (-at in non-pausal contexts) and masculine and a few feminine 
nouns are unmarked. 


m f 

kalb "dog" kalb-a "bitch" 

qamar "moon" shams "sun" (f, unmarked) 

Number is singular, dual or plural. 

muslimun "a Muslim", muslim-ani "2 Muslims" (nom, -ayni acc/gen), 
muslim-una "Muslims" (nom, -ina acc/gen) 

There are two two types of plural nouns, sound and broken. Sound 
plurals suffix -una (-ina) to the singular; broken plurals change 
the internal structure of the word in some way, usually through 
a change in vowel pattern. 

dirhamun "a dirham" darahimu "dirhams" 

shattun "a shore" shututun "shores" 


1.6 Verb morphology 


In the perfect the verb takes tense/number/person suffixes. 
The 3 m sg is the unmarked form (and is used as citation form). 


kataba "he wrote" 
katab-at "she wrote" 
katab-ta "you m wrote 
katab-ti " f " 
katab-tu "I wrote" 


katab-3 "they 2 wrote 

ii 

katab-tum-a "you 2 
wrote" 


, katab-u "they m wrote 
katab-na " f 
katab-tum "you pi " 
katab-tunna M you f pi " 
katab-na "we wrote" 


ii 
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The imperfect takes person prefixes and number/gender suffixes. 


ya-ktub-u 

ta-ktub-u 


"he writes" 
"she writes 


n ya-ktub-ani 


ta-ktub-u "you m write" 
ta-ktub-ina "you f write" 
’a-ktub-u "I write" 


„ 9 ya-ktub-una "they m write" 

. e ^ I( ya-ktub-na "they f write" 
write z 

ta-ktub-una "you m pi write" 

ta-ktub-na "you f pi write" 

na-ktub-u "we write" 


1.6.1 Imperfective verb 

The imperfective verb is inflected for mode: indicative, sub- 

junctive, and jussive. Indicative verbs end in -u and are ungoverned . 


yaktub-u "he writes" 


Subjunctive verbs end in -a and can be governed by the following 
particles: lan "negative future", hatta "to the extent that", 
kay "so that", la’illa "lest", ’idhan "thus". 


lan yaktub-a "he won't write" 

The jussive verb lacks an overt case suffix. It is governed by one 
of the particles (including) lam "negative past", la "negative 
imperative", *in "if"... 

la taktub "don T t write" 


1.6.2 Perfective 


The perfective verb is uninflected for mode. 
kataba "he wrote" 

1.6.3 Imper at ive 

The imperative verb is also uninflected for mode. 
’uktub "write"! 

2 . The sentence 


There are two main sentence types, verbal and nominal (non-verbal). 

2.1 Nominal. Nominal sentences have a nominative noun occurring before 
the predicate. 

zaydun qama "Zayd got up". 

’ akh-u- hu tawil-u- n "His brother is tall", 
nom his tall nom indef 

It consists of two parts, a topic and a comment. 

2.1.1 Topic 

The topic is a noun or pronoun in the nominative case. 

zayd-un / huwa t awilun "Zayd/he is tall", 
topic comment 
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2.1.2 Comment 

The comment can be one of the following. 

(a) A noun or pronoun in the nominative case, 
zaydun ra julun / tawilun "Zayd is a man/tall". 

(b) a sentence, 

zaydun darab-tu-hu "As for Zayd, I hit him", 
hit I him 

(darabtuhu "I hit him" can stand by itself as a verbal sentence) 

zaydun ’ akhu-hu tawilun "As for Zayd, his brother is tall", 
his 

With a sentential comment, the comment must have a pronoun 
referring to the topic (-hu in examples above). 

(c) An adverbial element, either a prepositional phrase or a cir- 
cumstantial noun in the accusative 

zaydun fi 1-bayti "Zayd is at home", 
at house-gen 

zaydun fawq-a-ka "Zayd is above you", 
above acc you 

2.2 Verbal sentence 

Verbal sentences have a verb before the nominative noun. 
qama zaydun "Zayd got up". 

It consists of two parts, a verb and an agent. 

2.2.1 Verb 

qama zaydun "Zayd got up". 

yaqumu zaydun "Zayd gets up/will get up". 

qum ( * inta ) "Get up (you)"! 

2.2.2 Agent 

The agent can be a nominative noun or pronoun, or a noun clause. 

qum-tu "I got up". 

I 

balagha-ni ’ annaka taqumu "It reached me that you were getting 
reached me that you get up up (I was informed that...)" 

2.3 Distribution 

The sentence occurs (relevant distribution in boldface), 

(a) as an independent entity 
qama zaydun "Zayd got up". 

(b) as a dependent clause (sila); this can be a complement 
to a relative pronoun. 
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’ alladhi qama zaydun "The one who got up is Zayd". 
who got up 

’alladhi ’akhOhu tawilun zaydun "The one whose brother is 
brother his ‘tall tall is Zayd". 

or to a complementizer, 

balaghani ’anna zaydan qama "I was informed that Zayd got up", 
reached me that 

balaghani ’anna * akhahu tawilun "I was informed that his 

brother is tall". 

(c) as comment, 

zaydun * akhuhu tawilun "As for Zayd, his brother is tall". 

(d) as condition (hal), 

laqitu-hu yarkabu 1-farasa "I found him mounting the mare", 
found I him mount def mare 

(e) a modifier to an indefinite noun (= na C t), 

laqitu rajul-a-n yarkabu farasan 

man acc indef "I found a man mounting a horse" 

(f) possessor to a temporal noun, 

laqituhu yawma zaydun > amirun "I met him when Zayd was the 
day prince prince". 

3 Object complements 

Eight types of object complements are distinguished, divided 
between the true and pseudo objects. All are in the accusative. 

3.1 True Objects 

£ 

3.1.1 Absolute (maf 01 mutlaq) 

The absolute object is a verbal noun, usually cognate with the main 
verb, emphasizing the action of the verb. 

- darabtuhu darb- an "I really hit him", 
hitting acc 

sirtu stran tawilan "I traveled a long journey", 
traveling long 

3.1.2 Direct (maf C 01 bihi) 

The direct object is a noun or pronoun or noun clause. There 
can be one, two or three direct objects, depending on the valency 
of the verb, 
c 

alim-tu 1-darsa "I learned the lesson", 

learned I def lesson 

Q 

allamtu-hu 1-darsa "I taught him the lesson", 
taught I him 

obj obj 
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, a C lam-tu- hu z ay dan kariman "I informed him that Zayd is 
informed I him generous generous", 

obj obj obj 

'3. 1.3 Circumstance (dharf or maf C ul fihi ) 

This can be either a time or place complement. Among the earlier 
grammarians it had to be a circumstantial noun; among the later 
ones it could also be a prepositional phrase. 

sir- tu yawm-a l-jum C ati milayn "On Friday I went two miles", 
went I day Friday 2 

jalastu khalf-a- ha "I sat behind her”, 
sat I behind acc her 
jalastu ft 1-bayti "I sat at home", 
at def home 

3.1.4 Accompaniment ( maf C ul ma C hu ) 

The accompaniment object is preceded by the morpheme wa, which 
in other contexts means "and", but here precedes an accusative noun. 

ma sana -ta wa * aba-ka "What did you make with your father"? 
what make you and father your 

3.1.5 Reason ( maf C ul lahu ) 

The reason object tells why an event occurred, 
c 

fa al-tu kadhH mukhafat-a 1-sharri 

did I thus fearing acc bad 

"I did that fearing the worst". 

3.2 Pseudo objects 

There are three pseudo objects. 

3.2.1 Condition (cf. Wright II: 112) 

The condition is generally an active participle noun for, nearly 
always indefinite. It can also be a sentence. It typically describes 
a definite noun. It describes the state or condition in which an 
action takes place. 

ja’a zaydun rakiban farasan (= AP) "Zayd came riding a mare", 
came zayd riding mare 

" " yadribu * akhahu (= S) "Zayd came hitting his 

he hits brother". 

It can describe the agent (as above) or object noun. 

ra’aytu zaydan rakiban farasan "I saw Zayd riding a mare". 

It can also describe both simultaneously. 

daraba zaydun * akhahu rakib- ayni farasayn 

brother his riding 2 2 

"Zayd hit his brother while both were riding mares". 
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3.2.2 The specifier (cf. Wright II: 122 ff.) 

There are two types of specifiers (tamyiz), both always indefinite. 
They are nominals semantically closely ‘linked to the word they 
describe. They are distinguished from the condition (3.2.1) inter alia 
in that they tend to be nouns, not participles, and the noun they 
modify can be definite or indefinite. Their semantic link to the noun 
also tends to be closer. 

One type is closely linked to a noun via a characteristic pre- 
dicate . 

taba zaydun nafsan "Zayd was good of soul", 
be good soul 

tasabbaba 1-farasu araqan "The mare dripped sweat", 
dripped mare sweat 

The second describes a noun, usually a money or measurement noun. 

ratlu samn-an "a pound of ghee" 
ghee acc 

ishruna dirham-an "20 dirhams" 

3.2.3 The exception (’istithna 5 ) 

The exception is an accusative noun that occurs after a set 
of particles, the most characteristic of which is ’ilia "except". 

ra’aytu 1-nltsa ’ ilia zaydan "I saw the people, except Zayd". 
saw I people except zayd 

qama 1-qawm-u * ilia zaydan "The people, except Zayd, got up", 
got up people nom except 

4. Genitive complements ( *id§fa ) 

Genitive complements occur as objects of prepositions and as 
possessors . 

4.1 Object of preposition 

Objects of prepositions can be nouns or pronouns. 

min il-bint-i "from the girl" f l-ha "in it" 
def girl gen 

4.2 Possessor 

Possessors can be sentences (cf. 2.3 f), nouns or pronouns. 

baytu 1-bint-i "the girl’s house" 
baytu-hS "her house" 

yawmu yaqGmu zaydun "the day Zayd gets up" (S possessor) 

If a noun is possessed, it cannot take the indefinite -n suffix. 

bintu rajul-in "a daughter of a man" 
not * bintu-n rajulin 
indef 
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Nouns ending in the suffix -una/ani "pl/dual" drop the -nV when 
possessed . 

bayt- a 1-rajuli "the 2 houses of the man" 
house 2 def man gen 

5. Modifiers ( tawabi C ) 

There are five classes of modifiers (lit. "followers"), all 
of which have the same case as the noun they follow. 

5.1 Emphasis, tawkid / ta’kid 

Emphasizers describe a definite noun. They consist of a small 
set of words like kull "all", ba C d "some", ’ajma "all" and nafs "self" 

ra * aytu 1-ri jal-a kullahum / nufQsahum 
men-acc all acc /selves 

"I saw the men, all of them/I saw the men themselves". 

c 

5.2 Adjective, sifa / na t 

Adjectives agree with the noun they modify in case, definiteness, 
number and gender (though the rules for the latter two categories 
are rather complicated). 

rajul-u- n tawil-u- n "a tall man" 
nom indef*tall nom indef 
’al-bint-u 1-tawil- at-u M The tall girl" 
def girl nom def’ tall f nom 
* al-ri jal-i 1-tiwal- i "(of) the tall men" 

def men gen def ’ tall(pl )-gen 

Phrases and sentences are also analyzed as adjectives in certain 
cases. One is where a sentence modifies an indefinite noun (cf. 

2.3 e in Ap) . 

c 

marartu bi waladm yal abu kura 
Passed I by boy he-playing football 

"I passed a boy playing football". 

5.3 Permutative, badal 

The permutative has the same referent as the noun it modifies. 
Four types are often distinguished. 

(a) the part (*al-ba C ^) 

ra’aytu ’ashab- a-ka ’akthar- a-hum "I saw your friends, 
saw I friends acc your most acc them most of them". 

darabtu zaydan ra’s- a-hu "I hit Zayd on the head", 
hit I head acc his 

(b) correction ( ’al-ghalta) 

ra’aytu rajul-an himar-an "I saw a man, or rather, a donkey", 
man acc donkey acc 
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(c) the whole ( ’al-kull) 

ja* ani zaydun ’akh- u~ ka "Zayd, your brother, came to me M . 
came me nom brother nom-your 

(d) the inclusive (’ishtimal) 

yu° j ibuni zaydun C aql- u- hu "Zayd pleases me with his 
please me intelligence nom his intelligence". 

. c 

5.4 Coordinate, atf or nasq 

The coordinate modifier is joined to the modified by a coordinating 
particle . 

ja’ ani zaydun wa/thumma hindun "Zayd and/then Hind came to me". 

. c 

5.5 Explicative, atf bayan 

This is similar to the badal (the whole, (c)) except that the 
modifier serves to describe the modified noun. 

ra’aytu ’akhaka zaydan "I saw your brother Zayd". 

(In the badal one can substitute the permutative for the modified 
with no change in meaning; in the explicative the modifier has the 
value of a descriptive adjective.) 

6. Governors of nouns 

Governors of nouns are the following. 

6 . 1 Of topic and comment 

6.1.1 Non-verbal sentences (nominal sentences) 

These are sentences which begin with a nominative noun. In 
a nominal sentence the topic is governed by the fact of beginning 
( * ibtida*) and the comment by the ’ibtida’, governing through the topic. 


* ibtida’ 



topic — comment 
zayd-un tawil-un "Zayd is tall", 

nom ’ nom 


6.1.2 NawSsikh 

The nawasikh (lit. "abolishers" ) are three types of governors which 
"enter" a basic nominal sentence and change its governance properties, 
though otherwise the sentence maintains most of the attributes 
of the topic-comment construction. 

6.1.2. 1 kana "be" 

The two complements of kSna (and other verbs of its class) 
are called the noun (ism corresponding to topic, in this case desig- 
nating a functional category, not a word class) in the nominative case, 
and comment (khabar) in the accusative. 
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kana zayd-un tawil-an "Zayd was tall", 
was nom *tall acc 

ism comment 

6. 1.2.2 * inna "indeed, discourse emphasizer" 

Its complements are the noun (ism as functional category) in 
the accusative and comment (khabar) in the nominative. 

* inna zayd-an tawilun "Indeed Zayd is tall". 

6. 1.2.3 dhanna "think" 

Dhanna (and other verbs of its class) is a bi-transitive verb go- 
verning two accusative complements. 

dhanna zaydan fcawilan "He thought Zayd tall". 

6.2 Governor of agent 

Governors of agents include the following. 

6.2.1 The verb 

The verb governs the agent or deputy (derived) agent (passive 
verb) in the nominative. 

kataba 1-bint-u ris^latan "The girl wrote a letter", 
wrote def girl nom letter 

kut iba risalat-un "A letter was written", 
written letter nom 

6.2.2 Active participle 

The active participle governs a nominative agent. 

marartu bi ra julin flar ibin * ab- u- hu zaydan 

passed I by man hitting (AP) father-nom-his 
"I passed a man whose father was hitting Zayd". 

6.3 Governor of object 

The object is always accusative. Its governors include the 
following . 

6.3.1 The verb 


Depending on their valency, verbs govern anywhere from 0 to 
3 direct objects as well as the other categories of object (cf. Ap 3). 

c 

hamala zaydun ’ al-mata -a yawm-a 1-khamis 
carried def loads acc day acc Thursday 

"Zayd carried the loads on Thursday". 


6.3.2 The active participle 

c 

zaydun hlimilun ’ a 1 -mat a a. yawma 1-khamis 
* AP 


"Zayd is carrying the loads on Thursday". 
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6.3.3 The nominal verb ( ismu 1-f i C l ) 

The nominal verb, a noun or preposition + object that takes 
the status of a verb, can govern an accusative object. 

halumma 1-tharid-a "Bring the gruel"! 
def gruel 

alay-ka zayd-an "You take Zayd"! 
on you 

6.4 Governor of genitive 

The genitive can be governed either by a noun (possessed) or 
preposition . 

baytu 1-bint-i "the girl’s house" 
def girl gen 

fi 1-bay t-i "in the house" 
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|3 3^-11 LT-'^r > A> 1 do d_y <3A S 3 — S— sdl 3_t l 


32. Zajjaji Td: 69 


« "aS , 


Jl ^ 3-0 dd! 3^3L9 

11 ‘ * YY 

AA LS LJ ^ do^^l 
1— S 3- L7~' l'» - g- d l d A- fe J.& dd ^3 1 l . —<. ’> / f, ^ ^Sd |<3 — < l. -. 1. 11 

d AA p ^ i.i* * < 1 . . » 9 i— ^ I 'jS- V 1 tA t-S A-d_R>- 

VUO 3 * 


dJ ^-s-iuo J ‘dJU di (j^SAd 


•1W 

^A l - s . o. 11 d& ■ 


33. Mub IV: 248 ' d A , j^-Jl *yy 

aJ IaS j < A-.J jO di ; aJLj 1 A 1 A-.J ^ ^-o (^.9 ( * LaJ!) C— «A ; dd) ^29 ^ 1 jZ )} 1 

♦ 1 A2w ^-O : odd 1 j 1 1 ^-o (^-9 ( <d LSJI j ddw^d 

34. Mub III: 172 • !YY u» - d • ->^A' *r£ 

♦ p dwV 1 1 ^J-0 d^~ ff ^ dw I dl/ ^^>5 do 1 (J. 1.S 3^fd aJI 1 | 0 — Ls I 

35. Saymari 504 

( - ) - I* )r tA 1 Jl 1 J-C d— O' 1 wAAo JI f *d dw ) O' 1 *A l ( J U 3 '‘.‘H > 1—/ 1 l^y—J V 1 ♦ Y O 


A ^£a jJ ddS' 


O -0 


uiLSJI 


^£> ^y-e> • 3 ^-AA_9 d^ — S-9^-o ^-flA 


-,uA V 1 ^ i ^d |»d 1 V 1 d_—_9 .,...», "q,^ do d^—sd> ^-o 

La w 1 l—A — SUO o—o i-_9 O d j &d dd V ( JL9 ) AO o-o , — 9 Cwo, 9 /— 9 p L "dl 

. Awj r di dU^ d^i^ Nh ^ pj'^1 ^pVi 
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L £=l 


La>JI < 


•ri 


36. Ibn Jinni Khas I: 132 ^ 

G • - ^ l (jy-11 G I G"^ G-° G‘ s *“' ‘ g- 9 G"^ J~° ' — *-11 i5 G“' ;i 

. 9 Lg_JI 'bS js* g_9 ^ J-* lt-JLc <-s jy> (j LS I g Li < u-agg 

37. Abu Bakr il-’Anbari 10 ^ ^ < g^L-g^I j-,1 ♦ Y'Y 

^ ^ J-' 0 1 G 8 H -> 1 < ^ 1 3 1 Js^JLu <g i g o'il 1 — < ! oJ — S >. 9 <i ~ » S 


38. IS II: 62 

_j^ G_»G LaG 1 LgY « ^-o aJ q 1 J)^>w 3—9 


1 G,! 


£* G“^' 


♦ta 


• TT cp 

l u (•-" * 1 o *— > G u 

<— G U0...A 3-9 C-- I ^jS- Y 1 I O L_9 < I— • 1 ^jS- Y l J a-i— U l g_ 9 ja_J I .i I 1 L_/ 

39. IS Mujaz: 43 • iT u* < g^G- 0 - 11 * £'g~ ji •f < l 

J ss>-^ - ill ^JLc g - -.I g 1 Jj>- 1 g La» 1 <3g^ 1 £-<> i_)— r^" < l • - L . .!■<»< a^L_rJ1 ( _ j -1 .c jj L 


J 1 O— ^ 1 1 •i-S' 


JUv | 


^dJo 


‘J GJ- 


A— ^9 O-i-C 


— 1 : (H-'g-* 


^G - * G- 9 

GJI a I jLo 


40. IJ Khas II: 276 


(VI 


J 


* T Y 1 ijP ‘ ‘ LaiJl < g-°" G“^ 1 * £ * 

-1 ) G-* VG^ ( *— 8 ) J ‘ ( fH- 9 --— 1 ) G^ VG"*-' (J-*) G 1 ^^G 

A -yo LgJI g-®> ( “” 9 GG"^'"’^ ® Gfc l -^— .*. & A. .,«.. £ > 1 . *1.11 (3 1 — S-9 Y 1 pi Jb g | j^GGw 1 ^ G^ 1 'G ■*■■■> 

♦ j*5h 

4 1. Sibawaih I: 186 OAV ‘ V ‘ a / j? . .... ,£^ 

oJ Ur 9 <A-Go Jg_*-oJ1 oJ ^ L . J .A * <vJI^ 4 Gb J G^-oJ 1 ^j-o J G../.aJ1 u-. L_< 1 GA 

• 

42. IS II: 69 -- T - 


iix£ ^—1^ < Lj-G-JLo (> ^-a lS- 3-II < L7“^ GGla_C 




■n O’ < > < *£T 

l J \ ->-11 uri ti->31 Cwjrf ; oJU J~s 

* p — 1 ‘ 1 ->^- 9uo <jS -G-J l — Lc- 

• TTT up < V ■ J-I^l -ir 

J i (j— l. g | > \ --/^ A A .9.1, j (j I O Jj L_9 j^-a- C 1 ^gJI | C. — L-9 ^ ty . -1 . 9 

i . 1 1 ( _y l-g A^ ygj . fr 1 L^ L9 ^Is A — LaJI (j>-® 1.. L* * |8 A . 9 — i (jj 1 ^ — L a.--< 


43. IS II: 232 


44. IS II: 233 


J- 


jl 


3U 


♦ rrr ^ ^ * c 1 ^ 1 

V 1 — a-o (3— *-5 j 1 p-** 1 g-° P ^P* /u a_L> t.?- 5 G 1“^ i— ® <3^^ 

* A U a t 9 | j u>. 


45. Sib I: 164 

g — L* viUj ^ ^aJ 1 o-i g- 


•n^ 

Jl 3«aJl ^_j-9 jaJS G_Lc 


1 


*-* ^-7 * -*** ♦ £ 0 

l ■ o 3 Q^? u )^ .9 


46. IS II: 63 

( J - “ * J' LLaJSsJI La 1 — 9 ♦ 


£0jyc 


VG^ J 




• r* 

•TTo» * L , e I_GI -n 

yO G”^ J“0^"”1! G 1 ^ > ,, I g 1 


oJLl ^_9 y>*L L^ — I £*b g-o 3-9 < L^g 1 "« . / 1 LL a -> J<^ t L^ — I ^*0^-° 3 

♦ Lfr . . . ) V A i.V^— 9 < oJ ,,,\ <■ g * G ^ ^1 G^ ^G 

L_9 < |A_L 1—9 1 G_<Jj ; oJL) ^G^° I 0 ' - *' ^ G^ aJLaaJI ; gG L:\ Jl (— ^«aJI 

- Ug a ; g^ 1 -> g^ - 0 b-A*w 1 L^ - gyp^-A G*_La> Lb j < ^g 1— v — *w> g-° A -L o . > Li 

♦ ,jj_lJaG_A 'G- s *g : J G- 9 ^ g 
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47 . Ibn Faris 87 *AY up < . l\ 

J 1 ^ • i — b — i ^~s cj — i — © pN^-Ji {_) i 

♦ I^JsLjo 1^-f. Lc <2 lJ I ^ a_sJ |ftNLS3l ; 

A SlJ^^o 4_9^^>>_i )} I ^^ 5 —, l -5 .-.> )} — 9-oJI £^-©^*-0-11 ^j)! < l—_ I — 9 -b— o 1 — b « C 

♦ (_j— ^-R-o Cr-^ (3 

48 . Ibn Faris 87 lVj= . £A 

: J 1 $ ♦ J.^-g-^/1 J (3— 0-^—0 (^y-U f^lSJI Q \ ; jLJR_- p Ly-JLi jXJL, ^ J l_jj J 




49 . IJ Khas I: 26 

til ^ bj> &-j l : l Aj 


* VI cP 


j*-0 J^-- 9 — ^ < (3 -o4xJ Iw 4 


50 . Zam 6 

• J L_/ 9 — o ( 

^ i V I ^ Llw V d I Aj < 5 ^ V I ^Jl LaJ& I -ud cu 

♦ ‘ — ' dJ^- 9 ^ > '—' 1 J-S-9 (j-9 ^p 


*r u® 


|Q-J (_S>5J1 ^Jt> (3-©-^ — o-J 1 9 

^v_ <J>vtf> |©.3-5 1 bJt> (j 1 <X ,'b.,..© J C I — 9 

j> < (jO-S La>JI ( (JJ-O* I • £ ^ 

-o 31 TUTd^ V : J j>Ji- L_J 

* 

♦ (j p 1 c 5 ^djx_o^JI ♦ o ♦ 

_>_s_© (jr-Lc <U I aJI AkJJLJI '<L©_1SJI 

— 1 o- < .d ^j_©J! ^ 

l— O ^ d 1 .A-< J> dd^p ft 5 ^..auM I 

&...<... 9 LSJI < c5^ uv^l I • o ^ 

""♦ |©. ,ft )l I 0 — y jjS l— > jo.- 9 U 3 

•Hj> . '•=- ■ J^r, v>-l -oT 


51 . Ast SK I: 3 


52 . IY I: 19 

^l_uJI tdJ jJS eLljj ( »«jjl— Y j-.h JL-, u-U iJl J oj^ *-• iL-iJYl j 

I© 15 J l — 9—/ 9 bo 4_9 ^^y>- {J-& ^ ^ Tb ' — 9 — I I & Ji ^ -9 • * ♦ ^1 

. ^>1 pj 

53 . Bat Insaf: 4 1 • n u® ‘ . 0 r 

♦ i ^-* g -o.)l ( j y l. g b'j l— lb < la— ft— 1—11 (j 1,C L-lb r ^l fL H ( 3—a>«-ll' ' f ^j_rJ1^j 

54 . IJ Khas . *ol 

^-9-9 » ♦ ♦ A a... II J) 1 l—_ 9 Ia_ft_JJI 6sL ^ O cA ■ L«.'.b lii-b 1 i_*i I 

• j 'ii S a II ( Jj— i {J) -fe> 9. 1 II 



^ 

55 . 

IH ML 

o — 

— J t —ft. A ^ 


o-b^ i 

56 . 

Ibn S 

J- 

___i_iJI , 


SK\ up 


JJI 


a-llow I AA j 


( 1 — I ) < o 

ur^ 1 —^° : 


a 1 ^ Lfc Cj~^ 1 ♦ o o 

L* Oi 

r J "“ 


Ibn Sina 


57 . IJ Mun I: 2 


58 . IJ Mun I: 2 




* ol ^ 


_y_/ l.AJl j ^ « |Q a 9 ..b l ..©.!$ 

♦ LU-tfJI <— 9 

j l . u i'^l I « I — i^ —fa w O - ^ 1 ♦ o 


.L^VI 


A*** © II U? - ^ 


: 56 

(jjl ^J_A (Lc^w-y a_s>_9^ p I ^^-Jl ‘£^ ja —' 


•T UP 


>JI t (j-lo- 


L^.,, lc UiwIaJI ^l^jJI ^JJZJ V~J$£ 


•T uP 


UU ^p-cJI 
• OY 


•©A 


j— rJ 1 ^_lb— 9^ |A» * /\ 1 1 |© vb > ^L.R ft © _< J-a— 9 I J l— lik. A l -y-L-£ j* j 1. 5 1 li I l -y£> I . A . J I [ ' y — O ^ ^<ftA 1 1 ^ 


Jifl A J I UU t C*.l i I V I < & * 


5L>A-o (JUb—la-v^l ; 


^ w 


^ l . .ami.1I (_jJ! A— 1 _9 ^UbjaUb |© — J ^ 


__>— 9 U© ^5^0 UU. LftJ AaJI I jjfc (jyJLc A-b-o ^Sl 
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59 . Anbari In: 34 




JaJ 


lP-" 


U 5 JI 


O-* ' 


♦r* ^ < 

^ l_-^ 


-VI 




-VI 

PO 




60 . IY I: 19 

4 A > I p ala-fl_) plxA-ll 4^. J> ^ya p-ft p t— 9p_ a— 5-Jlp < 

L_ 


l| U ^ 


p-l* Ja- 


^1 
- I — 9 


-V Uo-TS Up, p_*pJI ^JU Ul aJI f 5Ulj UJVl o-o a_Up-> p tS I a I pi 


♦ 1 ♦ 
-as, 


61 IY I: 19 
J aji 0 l 


* O Jr> I 4-5-JU <— 9 p_a_oJlp pA-suo i-9 p>. 

• 11 cP < V , o-' -11 

us ^saji a — i a o ~® vA>i p 3-^ o* — 9 a&p>uAp i p_-pA>p a_-pA> 

l^ -a v 4 —s — ls pipjip uuvip 4 — 5 — i— * 


4_JI AA— Jl 


62. IY I: 19 . . ’IV 

j a . a ^a p i p-iip aa v i c- Ap_ 9 1 pU aa, v 4 a^*- i p ao - is o as i p-,p-? a 

♦ 4 II (3 »..9 t, " . i I ■ S I 1 /v S ( j — o— o— II O - 0 

I 



63 . Ast SK I: 5 


.0 


a 3 


9 LSJI 


J — S J a -SL. ) * y> a pLu-oJi 3 ' — *uVi o p*a _- u oj 

aJI (j-ic uu^fi j 4 . A.-ai ^ju 3aa pi j-i' ai 




J- 


•ir 

; I - -a . L » — 5 aj pA 0-9 3 -s fc - 9 p 1 
p p> p -Ls 3 a-- I — A — o A^T p 

— & i—aJi 3 a^ i. 4 p £0 a^— oJi ^ <• A/a 1 c 4 ^p 1 — aJ i L_ 9 pp^p 4 ■ ■■• ■ n ^ ^ Lc ^ a_ uip 


uLaJI ujip « 

_is 3 t" a>.. i s qqS_- 3-9 p A-a - ai 1 as p 1 . .s p— > 


- i_ji * aA i aSj ua- 1 

A> I p 3S .Ja. ft J o Jr^ p 1 


64 . 

65 . 

Jj- 


Ast SK I: 5 

♦ 4 A>I p 4 - 0 — LS-S ^1 

Ast SK I: 5 , 6 


oVl 


* o ,_>» 
u-* ’— u 
1 — o O 5 


aasji 


Us 


a^Sa 


rar 


ulsji 


Ja 


AA>JI Lj l 


U 3 -> 3 -- 4 . 0 . .L S 4 A V pJU , 


rr 



O^vA l—-)JI 3 -ajJI L— 5 1 
— oa 3 a~^**^~ < o o*^ a a i o-°o-i^ ^a -9 a— aaJI a — i a 30 ^^ p a - ^ V l q 4 - * <p-pji 4 _ 9 pp>- 

£0 a oo 5 ^' aaj o-® ^ o a^ ai Ja_a_ui P y> o3a^'-? ^a o-Ta 9 cs p aai 

l- g - o p ap»Ap-a I c— I ., *. S..» lip caL-S p^ui 
A> I p 3 S 3 A— - O-s*— >pA- O -0 4 _i. S p— > 
3 a>p pA\_ ^ p g - r>— v JI I A- S p A— I 

— Sp>ji 4 ppS a— vJ 1 4 1 -\.o v i {_j _9 avip 3 p g-^-jip 3 -^ ajJip ^A^aip p_ «_ a-—.ii pA>. s— > 
o aa . s 9 Op ala 1 opp-ii pi 1 . * & o a < pi ^<a_- Vp a-— ipji *apAji 4 -— p aa n 



us , 



<u a j , a— a 1 | 0 _ is . 11 


4 a 1 ua 4 . 0 . is 


a pJSJi 4Uv--pt p-uVai ‘u--t p^vt cAaSpai 
p>- p-i -4 4 pp>- 3 u- a — 5 pA> 3 q- 9 *» 9 ^-Sp-Ji .i n -ft..Lii 
I — a — 5 Q I g pAu-o plp^H 4 ppS A— vJ I Uo-lSJI 4 AAb p >33 1 


66. 


IJ Mun I: 104 
— au |«a a — a V 
■ i i 9 o“t- — 1 4_-V < 


a < 


5 


♦Tl 

-oA- I 




' i o=> * V * a ^u a i < o-^>- 0^1 
0- 9 f a j ip o^-*-ii 4 a a_-p-- pUA 

p-° p p * 1 1 *4 A L—-p_- (jyU -9 1 -< ■» ■ * 3 -s V I o -0 ap 4 >- ^a- 9 p — 5 

jo. — - < 3 r*~ p a .< 3 2 U 


i*-— >Ji 



► l « 


l 


p-^ 


* TV 


a^- ,— u p a_Ji 3-5^ o-° p-ipi 4AU-pJi p-Lc 3-°^ 0^ 


3 -Jai 1 . 


a j i 4 a a_ -p p-° 1 a ? p ^s i 4 - 0 — IS— it 3a 1 

* — 9p-— *ap o , 4 > •> l— - p-° pUS I < p_9^a I p 

♦ ^ A— . f ^ 
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68. IY SM: 90 

•— n 1 — Li ♦ aA-_.,.g- r < 

u, — AsuJ! AiJ JS Ja-J aJJa ^ 


‘ iJTr^-rf o-^' *3 A 

Jl dU j -1-& 3 33 (jO 1— > l ia - i ... 1 (j^-o A— i / p— ) 

l-J a ! ( jiaiaAJI^ ibiLijJLj <X— 4 . A V 1 <_J3La>I ^ 

♦ A I ^)-oJI 


69. IJ Khas II: 481 . ik) u° * V < o^U^Jl « ^-1 

p — .—o— A / - i - A . ." < I— < L-^^oi^-o ( ^ A-g-o I 3 - ?“ s - 9 f <i^-a_^_9 A -*. 4 . A V dL- 1 <Sj— J ' ^ f 

♦ 3j) ai-A.ll p— * I ijLst * LdO^rfx^o t _ T A_s-a 3 j) g - i -o 


70. Ibn Faris Sabibi: 92 < ^^UJl < _i . y* 

♦ " ^ b-O^L* A 1 - 4 l AJ^^S A O. 9 ^ ^yO . *44- 0 — 1 ! jL fr l 4 , 4444.41 ( ‘ ^ 1 A l . A p— ^ | 

71. IJ Luma C : 91 ♦ <\) ^f> < ,**JU1 < ^-| . y) 

? I > l—o- L> l ^ < 3 l . g ,9)1 1 O I o^Lc < * Law 1 A* l— o3-£ a—*—? p — 1 l—o ; i_i^j>Jl^ 

* * Lr^ Ijr^— s - /5 — 1 


72. Zajjaji Id: 48 * ik^P « r UA»^fl < *yy 

3^ -si oJl^g Jjit-iJI (j- 9 1 — »-9 1 ^ V^-. gJ U s ^Lt L_5 LS l—o a ^-sJI p3^ (_3-9 p— V I 

< A i. '.i _*. J1 p— 1 A '* C ^pw u - ■ < A_C l dO ^ t ^ " i^ Um :.‘ ..' 1 ( t— 9 3-^‘ 1 A A>JI l A-& * A — 4 

♦ p— l — —4 ^ji* *. J I — o A..->_ 9 (_)-> A. / ^ ^ 

73. Farisi Id: 76 *Y1 u° * r Ux-,Vl ♦ yy 

1 5 I ' A 3 L '* ** * ^ (_p AW A ^ J I b-\ ‘ 4.44A < p ^ l^y UI [ 3 1 1 j 4 4 .44,0 /j I ■ ^ l . /V 9 (_3 52— sj 1 I ■ fl \ 

♦ 4 ^ 1A ‘4 i,4^ < A 1 1 1 ^46 


74. Zajjaji Id: 52, 53 
j >A J -/ '■ > 'A . /> 9 1 


•Of — 0T u° ‘ 1 1 {j> L->^J1 ♦ V i 

iAA> {jy-Lc Jdi L-o ^ O-^ ’^>AJI (_3-L^ (J-aiJl 

* f b- 3 


75. Sib I: 170 . ^y. ^ , 

♦ p I _A "i/ 1 1 ■ (■ :.» < ^^5^^ 1 — fr-A V aJ l C— S l—o V 1 


) 


76. IJ Luma : 138 


► ^ TA cP 


£»JJ\ 


a_,j_*_^, . Yo 

L-o 1—1 - 1 A£t> 


•YI 


-i a 1 (j LS-oJl ^ ^ l— o^jj—H ^ l. a *— 1 (j - ® ^ 4 -**' 1 i_J^ t-i ^U l ^ 1 p - I . A 1 ^ 


A , aL-L£-o 




p ^..J 1 A— o. 9 ; dU j) 45 


-1 l.a»A « / l—o ,j L£ JpJJUI ^ " ^yi " ^JL> ^Li < dbL^-o ^ ^ 


O- 5 

- j • f-A 1 


77. Mub IV: 348 • rUu" ■ V ‘ -v— - 11 *VY 

A— _J1 A_JjjA-o— * Lfr— 4 V < ^jl aJI aJI A— k>l_A ; 1—9 ^ 1— o- o ^ 

^5 9 3^^ ^1 AJI <-i A-d^j ; 3 ^aA ^ * ^1 aJI A—^j ; 3 jy *> ' ' ^ l —vx i ♦ 3 J ?'^3^ 

♦ L^i^> 

78. Sib I: 177 . )YY *j> < V < <w _j— -YX 

2_^1 r G^u l^-aSU^ f Lo-i ^ij^kjl ( i.e. nouns like khalf, taht ) 

♦ * L-«25LJ 


79. Mub IV: 342 
• a L . — 1 ^-aS l—o-* 


• r*Yu» ‘ *■> ‘ -VAI -Y3 

lj^-o > *^ , ~ *^ ' ^ L ) ^ LS l—o JS ^ 

♦ ' (_jj-9 J jJ-oAaJI ^jV < aJI Ja— ^ (^r- 9 
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80. 
81 . 
82. 


IS I: 149 

* 

IS I: 153 

♦ fNJ \j ddVl £* a- 9 U>V 1 

Anbari In: 142 

,jS ijs- dJd-, p-Jj 

^y-ri fJ J 


■ uv 


JjL_c 


* A* 

LJ 


) 


♦ A1 

La.S -,9 


83. 

84. 


IA II: 190 


V 


1 oY u® ‘ >> « ?r' o-d 

dJ.^S i— 9 — 1 V 1 CuAl 

* ut u® « ^uxj^m « ^l^vi .at 
— ^ - J-o-aJ! ^ J-aJJl (jr-U J j-oJX-o LJJl cS^< V 1 

^cVl t _p-9 |<Xu<Vl O— 1-t J^-COn -0 ^La-cJI ^_J — S%_SlJ 1 dL).3^J) < I — QMS 
/l_ . 1 ^ . ./•. ". i . -s. e ". I I ,_|_a_s ■ - o^l". t ‘l J V< o , \l «_i 


• IV o® 

LJa-Lk^ <a - 1 j*. I ^_yJ a — 1 t -9 UaJ d d 

\ 


dJd£_i 

T 


nl-r -5 ^y 

♦ N-s-® 


r > 


■Vl 




♦AT 

L_JI 


85. 

r 1 - 


A st SK ♦ a (j® < ^ > < a.,.^.9 LS. ii y* t (_g ^ l JJ...W V 1 ♦ A£ 

o ^ l_a j L_, (i.e. Ibn Hajib’s ) 

♦ "^v. 11 ^ I -Ul^ A_-JI (w 9 tdLwa-o — ILS ^ i a »> \ 

i 


Mub IV: 143 

— ^ o-° y 


j l — >o — v— 9 Ld a ^ l .3^-i-o 


♦ UTu 5 

-O j<X*^ 1 (_jJl 1 1^ 
\ ±>-\ J 


1 u. 


3^_-i_oJI ♦ Ao 

1 c_dub\ I 

JU.J , Jj,<n 



. n>o» ■ r 1 -^ 1 < *ai 

jo I — !Lo | ■. A_«J1 i 9 L ^guaJl ♦ ♦ • 

T^oop ‘ y * * c5^'— r^Vl *AY 


88. Sib I: 177 

89. 

90. 


\ vXft) < * U-jJI ; A^d J-o 1 — sJl jjES " dL-^iaJl 
_^>JI aJ i — 1 A _iu 3 ♦ ♦ ♦ l (^Jl 

• 1 YY u“ • '-> ■ 

*X >- 1 ^-11 |Xv V L a ^ -j V R-j—oJl ^J-d -0 1 1 


IH QN: 283 
► I — a J 


^ 2 U VI v' 


♦ T AT up * c5^J' 




* A*\ 


V oJJl c_-L-o_LSJI ^ ^,1 jjJl 

T ♦ o (_^> < jy^>-zJLoJl t ^ L> ^>J1 


Jurjani Muqt : 305 ♦ fo ^ < ^rJLo.Jl < . <\ . 

dLJ^i ^^9 (Jwo L-itJl ^ V 


91. IJ Khas II: 159 


ion o® 


(jad La>J1 i (jy-lo- ^>yl 


•ni 


92. Mub IV: 299 

V * l JL 


* Jjr- 


(J — ' 8 -ft-l< joJ ci^_l/ l 9 ( l 


^^1 owJU> 


_/ ,^o aJuoJI L_9 ^y£>^.n >. , ) L_/ ^J-o L-sJI 1 

• ‘ > ‘ J 4 HT 

v. a. IS ji « l ow : o-JU 1 1—9 

^ I 9 t C.dLa-9 I — o— ; I 

J^_a_Lo j^xS-j yj-* 


v ^xJl e. 


93. 


oj- 


L^J' A^. U jl ^ ( I..A fr~.< A_^_a_9 ^( ^Lh _9 cJlAJ ddV 

IS I:, 202 _ . VT u= • V < E > ^ o-' 1 * nr 

Ajj&o^LS L_aJ ^5 < AJ.I aJLJsuxJI ^JLg J^-aJmdi ^ L_J jaAid J^a 

. . *< » ^- 951— ' V A_l^o c j t A— ,4—9 ^ l . S__td {_^_9Vd l ^ _ 9 ; 

• ^ W- 0 . « " * o ^yJ^LaJI ^J-R-ftJI 
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94. IS I: 203 * W ^ « '•» « j^\ od ♦ 

♦ \ l ** < * \ | ' 1— —■* t^l" i ^ -.1 1 L^l—J \ . . ^ 1 >.^s *«*; L.‘ ■'■*-£ l ^ l I 

95. Sib I: 16 • n u» < L < ^ j>—~ -lo 

a. - . ~ .y I — jS> I y CwAj jj L> Lo — 1 ia ^ .«.» 5 j_^_9 a^^^ i— ^dJI a — L j < <J LxJl I aa jj LS 

(_ y — 1 * » v A Ld— B-o i^y*.. .. ' — 1^ J L> AA V 1 AA Jj L> I . /v < 1 ^ l)^ J) g Lo L?3I (^ a ‘ V . V 

• *__] — SX_9 — ! I _£ ,J-0— aS A_A)^J ^dJI 


1 A— »J> C . «., «■ “ < I ; ^>A ' L-.AtJA_o (_J-a_sJI d_L 


96. Sib I: 15 


Mo (/ * -> ‘ V ~ ♦ <\ T 

d J— raJI A_d J-ft.-g—. 1 o i ,L_. 1 aa 


97. Sib I: 10 * )♦ u» « V « *<\Y 

♦ ^>T J j) g -SL o <^1 A— La-9 Ja I — 9 J-a-9 A a.V.-> ^od (^aJI J^-R-9udl ^ 


98. Sib I: 10 

99. Mub IV: 395 

: * LL f Addd crJI 


• 1 • u® « •> ‘ *-o-^ • ^ A 

J ^-aJus ^yJI dd-.aJ <»\ A ,* A, (JaJI J-t LJjl <-^L-y 1 AA 

• no j> < *.> * 3 . n 

4-1.1 — 9 — A-.a A _ / jod < (^AjAAo tj-a_9 <j I ^ It 

• (jLS^oJI j ♦ ♦ * ^jLojJl ♦ ♦ * AmQ- o JI (_yJl 


100. Mub III: 116 • 11W < > < ^-*JI 

A_A 1 u-lAa ^ - a - s * A — LI 1 a, - A ' — : A* — 1“9 C < L »< ^ L— 9 < 1 A— >J) A— UI A — A i— . I C>- L. 9 l A L_9 

A - 9 i 1 1 i |.~ v 1 a . ■* <i iL l Vi, < 4 1 J 1 A ,- A ^ L.9 * A ^ 1 . 9 < i— ' CLajo 1 ■ 5 A-9 

^ ^> : cu-Li i 4-1 cLJ jaa pj ( ^U») : dJ^i 0 1 j < c5Aj«a 

o A-< ^1 I— < ^ytfdl dJ^ q\ c ; <- / y- l c . ^-9^j *i B -9 l-o. J I dJ-i ^. . ' ^-I ' ^ o— L g ! — \ ^-r’^ 4-JJ 1 A-A 

9 < ,jLS^JI OXtfji (d^At) : 'A — 1—9 Ljl—9 < O ^ — °. J J (J LT“® L>' 

♦ V 1 > J J> v 9 <» 11^ t ^ L>- dd c : .^o-Xg ‘ a di^Jl CU. ^ ^>^_» j ; Ci^-1-9 

A A, \ ^ 1 At 1 — 9 j • A—l-9 l — 9 i 4A-o ^ 1 d-A-o J L>JI ^ l — aJL l — 9 j • c J L? 1 — 9 

. aJL> jf dL)L> ^ 

101. Jurjani Dal: 118, 1,19* lU-My - jIaa^i .).) 

jj I a_9 V 1 ijr- 5 MJl'j >A ^y, LaJI 1 y £- 1 Q 1 |t v It I — 9 dJLcodl 4 Atb CA9jt A^ 1 ji 1 ^ 


_aJ 1 > L R - oJ l lA 

o$M ,jL£ 1 ^L_9 


1 A—> ^ — 9 


J oVi 0 L5 1 ^L_9 « ^A-LoJl ^SaJ l JO jsc^t 0 1 ^A ,>0 ^ 1 — aJU L^-A-o cddil 

I . . Ji» 9 I V V ^ a 9 l a dd d — . 1 t_7~5 ^ L ^ a A a 11 ^ > aS -4 a - 'Aa — J1 (J— a_&Jl L^ dd aS 

■lii ■ 9 1 11 (j-o bi\j 4A l Vl |Q J) 1 g - o 4 Ao-9 A jyO-9-o (Jj ) R - 9 - a Ad (jl O 

♦ 4_djt J L>J1 J--dAd 

102. IJ Khas I: 106 ) • 1 i/> ' •» ._ i ALAJI < o-' 1 • )*T 

a 1 ^ -.— 9 L-C L_o dd dx9 < 4 A— La> (> j-o AAw LS < A »d CL£jA*o ,^J-SS I AJ^_o.. &> l 1— o*£ - 9 

< 4-A-LoJ> ^j-o La 4- ‘A _ A9 1 - A a — J t (J-R-tJl A Lo2>- Jjo La_> l AAg ,< 1 ^ i_9^^> 

♦ 4>j 1 A^ — 9 

103. Anbari As: 86, 87 *AY — A1 ^ * U * ) * V 

i—9 ^ ^ 1 0 ..‘ 0, ^~* A Jl^ i 4 ^-a.^— 11 • ill < 4-— . A a -oJl aL N >11 ^ 1 . 1 AAA o A^i ^ 

U-3 1^1 dddij < cja^aJI ^1 f j>JUl ^>0 f jdJl J-aaJI Jaaa L^aI L^S « ^>JI 

i A— — >1 ^ J a _SL-o (^Jl kS^ a - ’ *— * tj LS a 4 . 0 4 A— 'Jy— ’ LoA 1 — 9 « ^A-B-AaJI — svAdl (jy-L& 

(J n L_.A_a_Ao ^)Lo ^jdj .t. L o ^1 L.AaA 6 0 LS ^1.^5 * * * (j-d^ g - L ) ^1 ^ Aa.'A Lo 

* . J .» 1 a. g 9.0 A-^dd 
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104. Sirafi 184 


J^i 


) Ai (J® ‘ O" 9 ' ^-r**«-ll 


iil.1 oJ-jtil A—— Lg 33 JI ao ^U a-o-9 c* 


oo 

ail La \j 
>-i j J3-aJ 


105. Mub IV: 50 • o - & . L . .\*o 

3^J rJloJI >.".>,a. 9 I — A3_9 3-> 3-9 1 . '* fri L&> 3-3lS ^ < 3w 3- ff 1 sJI ^_o sz_sJLJ Q. jo — 1 l — o— Li 

A3 l.^ ft 

Vw 

*oY up « •l*'! 

,1 a 


&_Lc I — 9 |0 LJa-o 1 — a L_ow ( J_s_sJI ^x_w) 


106. Mub IV: 52 


— ; 3 jy 9 9 < J-g LJJ! |0 I — 9 - o w9 ^ 3-O-o J I £a ^^^X-oJI |&w 

i L^. 1 ^-o ( j -.jg <— ^j3 Laa J I ^ 1 3l ) £/i ^-eJI ♦ • • 1 3 l^ — 9 ♦ ♦ ♦ L>«- ^_9 

• A iW J 1 ^yJLg C— V ^ .. a i —o I — ^ . 1 B>w 


-A-Vt 


LJJ1 


• 1 * Y 


107. Farisi Id: 348 ♦ YOA o 3 

A 3 ^_sJuJU (J-s-iJi * 1..3 * A3 3 J)- * 9-0 D J-jr_sJ 1 p l—w ^j-^Lg <0 >_a^ — 1 C-» J-a3-J Li 

A ^ ^ j^. ,g— 3,-o.J.J A . 3 3. - I 3 I < t 3— 3j Ow^tf> ; l. 1^-9 1 (^^3 V 1 ♦ p ,9lo A_s^o 1 _ya A3— » 


I 3 t 


L-oJb »3 13-.- 


jJa_g I 


JU JJL3JI^ 


Jl 3>1 


'O** 3 


Aw J jhrJl-o pJI 3 -sj3w | tv ., 1-9 < 3—^ i — ; 

A—. J ^JuJJ 
, eS- V .g 3 a Jl ^ 


C7^-g I 
|0 3 - 9 w L-oJ^ J J). g.i-o 


1 


108. IJ Mun 1:23, 24 *YS - TV cp ‘ '•> < 3ua-LgJl < <^30- ^1 

•£> ; ^JJ>3 3-S-9 3^3 3> I 3 3 I-' - * ■ 1 « -3 < 3^-^— ?^°JJ ( j3 - w o J l 3 * -9- 1 1 I — O 1 ^ 

a_SuoJf ^j-g 1 . 1 / 3> 3^.9 3Ji3 |«>3 3-*-® ^jl 3— ^ " Aw U> 1 I < " 3-r*r® 

3-*-® 03 ^^ ^3 * 3 O -0 3 ^-®—* - ° 3 ^? < V ^r° G“° 3 w jJ*- : *- <> l — ' O' <«S. ' w ^-' 

3o 03^ Lr^ 3-*-® 0-11 3-J^ V 3- a -®Jl^ * t y 3-*-® ‘ 1 -^1 3- a -® O-® 

, JJLJr 3wJ 


Vi Jj- 


109. Bat 213 


1 10. IY III: 69 
3 s. Li 


• Y n u» ‘ urj * [k - J l O • *1 

|0_1 Li 3 -0 I A—Lg I — 9 | tv ... / |ft-J L^iJI 3j > « 9 . 0 II » — / L — I \ u _l_g I 3A 3^3-9 

• t w ‘ ‘ 0-^1 • n • 

? Lw3 f IJ/iLi 3-o-g i>° ( i • pass i v ization) ^-® -V V 
♦ 3 " g ~ ® a -LwP 0-11 3— ^ S-sJI ^wj-s3j AwO Li— 0 3 ^-R-9-oJl Aw Li \ ^ 


111. IJ Khas II: 360 ♦ w ^ 

V I 3 1 3 o -0 * O'!" o “ < *“^^^^13 * i 


5 Lo-Ul 


i^-iuoJI ^ < a-LojOI 1 o 


on 

V 3-9 


f -y-9 i— — wuiJI j ft. J— g t . 9 . ISL ■/ o - ® A >. 9 q 1 -. 5 V 1 ^ A *• l.g 3wJ 3 o^ 


112. IJ Khas II: 366 


^ I — 9oJI 3^> 


<rn u> 


1 La>J1 


3 


3l3 1 Auo LL) A-Susjl Ala Li I 


OH 


1“ Li 


c: - 


JJ 


A^> 


ci^o^-oJI v_9 3g^ w9— aj> 3l, 13g 3^^w l— 0-0 ^ 
A 1- a > A - SuaJl (j^Siw dLJij < A_9 ^mP^a i_93j>- V 

'^^-0 * C3 1—9 3— I U J l ^w V I ♦ <L^— ^3 t-oiLg CuJLJj 

* O***-*’-*' j® — 1 (3***^ 

113. IS II: 265 * YTo ^ « V * c^ 1 OH 

a , -l wi ^.iJI oLJ'j ^wlwJI t 3A o-w 3^-iJ! 0 ! VI LiloJI ^ ( gLw3Vl 0 I (CwJLgi 

A , ., . > 9 3-0 L.aJI 33>3 w LwJI dL) jj Aw r ^jS. Lw Aw jj-sLh ^ i_9^j jowoJ! |t» Li— 0 A-ow-i " I 3A t 

♦ ol ^-^Vt tjy-9 A— j L> A-i 3-°-^ 1— 0 
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1 14. Ast SK I: 109 *1 • \ ^ 

L? o' o-° ^ ^-i O^ f k ~' J J> * * A ' 

♦ O- 0 H-r' O W-r 


115. Zajjaj! Jumal: 35 

ibb < LkJI I da 

♦ / Y &_uS_J^ < 


us < < a-*- 9 L5JI r jd < (5^ L_, r ^-u-Y I ♦ H £ 

!_9_aJ! j-c LdJI f L-<wYl £-9^; (J-5 J-o9l 

|Lv^ L - 4 H- i o' o' 

♦ V o (jP 4 3-°->U ' 4 (>> *] 1o 

(j >a < o-A-0 3 -- g . ^ i— < ^-* ^> ...*.1 < j— s_sj 1 a, ’ * & 3 , r »*«' 1 o ' o 

> | t C»w ^<g I O'"* ^ ^ * ' 'o 1 A " » * j I .-N <Q 


116. Anbari As : 70 Y* u® 4 j' ' 4 i5^>L-^Yl *ni 

• a_J_c. iL - - Y 3-o-jJI i_p-i 3-*jJl < j_o lO_jO>I 3^ l— aJl 

117. Saymari 97, 98 HA — ‘Wo 3 4 O " •] 1Y 

u — II 3^9 1 o-° aJ jJl!« L-oJ, Li a_9^-a* 3-£ qSI < A_9^_aoJI 3_J> a^SbJI 0 \ |ft_U I ^ 

I Oj Yt < 3-e>Yl o<b I*—) <Oo3-»-' b9^-s-o o' 4 « _< >j-> I (jJLc ^^o - " 

♦ ? f-Yl ^ O^-^'j r 3J'jbUYl 

118. §aymari 467 *£TYcP 4 c 5 q^' *HA 

o Y I— ^ — 1< I d — 1*3 ( j — L a 3-r 4 — '*^3'o 4 j 18 - SCX wY I i— 3-ot — 9 ; bUYl l— 0 I — 9 

♦ „■* £ (_3 ' I— 9 I 

119. Zajjaji Id: 77 -YY o 3 4 4 Lr^J-" *m 

l— >• ^^—9 > <^- R - a ^ _ >„fc A ’ <■— < 1 ^ |&-ou I JSj < A — lo f ^_ y JLc ^^—9 l*_/ fi.o A ' <*.< 1 ^ I 3—'— 9 

— > Ai_9 u, j- r-o a^I j 3-sj 3-^ j ♦ a-LsI ^-U o*— * 3^0 4 aJLo! ^ 

♦ — I ^y£> \ (^_ Lc A_^_^o — IS i 9 A_L£> \ 


120. Bat Insaf : 107 


* ^ * Y UP 4 ^ ^ Lfl-< V ' Ua_jJI 

dJ j> t — o-L, I 9 <A — Lo I t-ij Li» _ds 1 . S—O. OJl> 


121. Zajjaj Ma Yansarifu. . . : 5 * o o 3 4 • ♦ • L-o t £• L>o~" « ^ Y ^ 

^—^1 l t* o ' - -*-*** (i.e. marked categories, fur0 c ) ^ ' 

•» t_9^cJI I — S—^a 

122. IS Mujaz: 113 OIT o> 4 ,>>.^3' 4 e' o^ 11 * ^ TT 

^ I jy , J L— < a_*_o 3-^' j O I— *o £-°-?w < 3-s-aJLS qj ) . S " < ^1 A_iucJI ^s>- ^jl ^ is- 1 

^ .Lw I^oJj I _ ±^j§\ eJ « 41 UJIj OU9U, c^^-JI OO^'j 

* ^ l . a.v "if I a_i*S^j L O <— c — I ^.u fcS l .^v < L_9 l .> S Oa I Y I — p L & w Y I 


123. Jurjani Muqt: 1035 


. |.roa= 4 ^ ^ .aII 4 ^ 

I I a Lam 1 [jN— Cj-r 1 ’- ^ !■ 1 ' 


,l>^>ji .ur 


A ^S_jl (^_9 ci yCw ^ '<Li ^-»-«JI (j-9 

♦ (0>A « -oj 3-5 (jr-J 1—^0 ^ir 


Y 0 ! V u-J' I ^ j^> 


Hr O 3 4 ^ 4 * uc 

lj pj u.i 5L^ o^-^ 3-^o 


124. Akhfash I: 23 


125. Mub I: 256 *Yol <_>» 4 ^ 4 * Ho 

A I ■ 9 3 I ■■> 5 Y I (j-L& I .^. 1 LS di — i ^ -1-9 < 3 I — * 9 Y 1 O'" 0 O ^ ~ 0 ' ^ l.~a-u» Y t ; oo~3o *^~ ' 

. — I 3O5OY1 o 4 

’A . *.3 \ II 5 O^Yt ' O-"—^ t-o A>vd 3-r^3>^-" : f ^ F o Jb L T* ' — ‘ 1 * » 

1 o-L/ 1 3L^iY' O^ 4 3'- R j^' L^Ji^b -b^wYi o-°^oo^ OO^ 

. 3- a -Vi , j 4 3- a -bo 4 3 -g-b ; ^o \~* 3ua ^ J-^o 4 <-^- s_9 o 4 i (j-* 

j >-9 ; 0 :>u ^ 4 (3-*-3) ^J r ls■^ t 3_^x o 3-^®" ; 4 C-'-t OO^' P b^Ylo 

. Adcj J>o : J ^ 4 ( J-*^) 4 
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G» ( J -ft -i -T' ) j ( ijS'J-Z J £-Ip ! G^ * ((J-R-S-r') & ^g -9--0 * I GG^"G 

J >3 • G >l -'G * 1 '- H * 9 • G =s “ ; e L**g Y I g^ I g*" g g^* f g * c ^ 

* ‘ ^ ■ J^J 


126. Zajjaj Ma Yansarifu: 88 • AA u° 

J *H 1 0 L^J , ji " ^ 0 ! 


,i~° « ^jji »in 
» J*>$l G^G 


GG ^ -9 " ? Jl £G^'“’' " Jg- 9 — 1 O 1 ^ ^G^ (jr 9 

|<» JJ_j 9 " " *■ > ■ I A— i I (j ^jS- A — 1 L mG< G 1 i — « j>g V J L_9 I j L_9 ^ I 

f ^ - ■■ / ’ « < u “ * . a Ci — Lst>v_S 9 C <■. / ..<> J1 l ? A— s-oJxJI I V .. 9 

♦ cGj ^5-5 jl ^y>j ^jS. I g> 

127. Z am 263 * Y J Y up < Gg .. y^ ^^G-ll ♦ ) Y V 


1. 


,1 1 1 


»J *■ 


(j-JL c c-^JUJl JL_rJI Jg^ G-^^ 

^J1 


128. Saymari 119 . \\ <\ ^ *^TA 

<jj 11 " J-aJ " g-° A, Ua-CC-i ^GjlGJI (J-aJJl Jjl (^-9 JG-A2 ^ \ ; JGGJI 

J j a_so ^Jl q5C-sC " J-«j! " jjyJI <5 A a " a . / ’i/ L-o~o " J-R-S " cc-JLsG jjLi " J-sJI 


*-o f 13 


o 1 


129. IS Mujaz : 162 
f 1 5 : Jg-*- 1 ‘ ^• 


(j— Lc ( -> 7^— s < ^GI^g-11 L^-_*-Lc i 


■ nr g ‘ j > < E i g^ 1 • 


o' ' j 


l« 1^3 -',!».m< 1 ^ c.*.a. 9 1 p LG t ; J ^.'a "t 

130. IJ Khas 1:150 •^o* ( j«3‘^ J ?‘‘ u 3 ^ * ur^ *^V* 

♦ pcLiJI JaG 1J1 j < ja^CiK-oJI jo^SuoJ! ^Jt> t jl ( j -^-S-o-J I — 9 

131. AnbSri As : 24 .y i ^ .)?) 


|0 — 1 ^_1_9 < A_iLjVt^J <5 l_*_ 


:UJI 




j L_jcJ! a i 


iJUV - 


132. IS II: 65 .*|o ^ ( G^' 

p (j ., 1 LS .Jj_9— LI I ci ^ia-s_oJI 3a_a_JJI (^y-1^ ^GL^^t_sJI^ ^j^-oJI cr-l^ cais-sJI Gg*^' — 9 


G G_a_a_/ ( _ 3 Gji-oJI (j—Lc G jyJa-RjoJI^a 


G>l 


j r* 


LS 1 - a ^— . ^ A> l J (J-a L_C L^-j-9 r _» 

jjULc 


133. Mub IV: 336 

134. IH ML: 884 

135. IJ Khas II: 310 
a_, L_> ,j jJI G G^' Gi ^Jl 

136. IJ Khas I: 185 

r, ft \ ', C 


♦ m u® « > * g ^J i .\r? 

Jc L^-— <- JLc J.. « j J I ^y_9 QW—.-J <G jy OS*-a £43 1 4dA 


♦ AA^ up _ 

yj _,t , at_^ o-j : 


Ijr^o . f l-i* C^- 1 -m 
1 1 L-0 P (G^^ ( j yL-R-. cG 


,n. up ( -> > g^UGJI , g*» 1 *^Vo 

G I Jj L> L^--J I 9 I <■ R <*i f 9 "<5 I 1 L_/ ( ." •*■ ■ G ' "*5 Lo I 


1 


crll) G*-? * P LG-9*^ I 

IAo Ly 3 < G < (jPG GaiJI i I^r^> G-^ 1 • 1 VJ 

(J-p IGJI g^G 4 C y :< - ^°31 L7-* 5Lc Li G ’-^ G-° < — I a__j_ aJI (J-& I ■ \ « A iO-C L a H 

|0^*< V I c* Jl. J j I (3 — r a Jl t . 1 J j i ,1 ’j. ■*,.>! cc i A «•*.< 1 g J- ° ^ II ^ fc; ac> j- ^ j |6 mu; I g^ La < I 


137. Anbari As: 198 

* o 


‘ G 1 G-^ 1 ‘ *^Y 

Jl (j_9 J-c 1 — aJI g_& " " G^s' " Lj g^ j— »J) *— *-r^ CL -' " cJLi I j l GG IG 

♦ " gg^' " G* g 9 vJ-p GaJI g*^J 
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138. IS II: 128 


ad •. 


,L£ l_o < 


* 1 T A < -?■ « £ ' ' * ) V A 

II 1 A " * *. /\ II | y .J. £ A / ( ' y -(^- — ' I (D^a— sJI t y a g /> q 


la H . 


139. Anbari As: 279 

o9^>- ^j-o-a—. I — oS ^y>JI a_JI <-i LLoJ! (_ 2 _i vJ-o-K-9 

140. IY II: 117 

^>JI i_i L a& J-o LaJ Li " LLi 


— - 

o ^ ii 

Vl ^ 

aJI ( 

a 

>5M 



->JL 


* VYH d ‘ 

i-o 1 -,'a. /i oi LLoJ l 


* m o> 

^ Li- q 


VI 


-VI 

cs^l^vi on 

« ^j»JI t-i j . > <-iA> ^ 

. _^ji 


Li Li I v _Jd dd 


aLd (^-o |ftA L A-a^ 1 jo^Lc 


j>JI ^L 1 — o-J oi ^>JI ^ ^ • ' X d“-^d 



V V I i y — 9 (3 * ' O— (j 1 a— 1 ^ j * * / 1 j f> . A» I A i a J I lS 1 Aa 1 i— 9 Li-oJ t Aa- 1 ^ L ^ 

(Jl_JI i_ 9 LLcJI t ^ r i (^LiiJI I — oA I J Lr d_aJ! (j-o ljr-1^5 t— - Lo_fi>Aa.t ^-i a_Lo_£ ^^--.-1 

• ^ 1 |(»3-H (^dH ^AiLoJI 

loo J3 < « ( jai. LaaJI < (jyAa- 1 O £ 1 


141. IJ Khas II: 155 

IS • \ ^JLi-i t J-siJ! 


142. Mub IV: 352 


aa- I • dJ J l . i— < I — a_/ I — 9 ( A_< J> ) 
*A< y .a>- .’> I <-9 ♦ 


L LaaJI < (jy-o- 
Li (jy — L c - 5d — l<i J LLoJl (j-® L^r*— ®-l^ ^J-r . 1 ^ — Lsa- | 0 .^., ’ < 1 
* ‘ ‘ 

♦ToY u® « ^ < A Lr-oJl . UT 


dL! J_i 


> A-^ (jJAJI j«wwV 1 L_L> ,^-i ( J_aiJI I Afi> J-aa- 1 J < 1 1 A_a> 

♦ a_a, |« Li l 5>D1 ; o,l 9 ( c5^') -r' 


143. Jurjani Dal: 45 


>i o cp < J£Va « ^L^aJ! 


Lp- 3 


L^- 5 1 


^ o'j 


•ur 
i t -3 


144. Jurjani Dal: 301 < M ^ < jLa^Vl J-LVa « ^L>^>J1 . i ^ 

♦ 6u£>^y*os*-a LsL^j-b ( j -L g |^i — 1 L_/ — i 1 ■ ^ ' < t ^ (A Lo — L SD l A 1 ^_9 1 Lp" 3 — 1 ^ ^ La— SlJl I 

145. Jurjani Dal: 316 *rnc^ < jL>aVI J-5Va < <)t o 

l . — go a A£ V A> 1 ^ (jL— *-° |°^?^ — Lo (^ - L& L^ — LS j Z .l AJ l a a& LL I — 9 


i/ LaJI d-o -g> a 


Lo-S 


146. Jurjani Dal: 282 

147. Jurjani Dal: 202 


* Y AY up « lMVa , ^Lv^aJl ,in 

♦ ^yi La-o (jyi- ^A |cJaA-l.l Lr A_a_o V 


>Y*Y up « jl^Vl J-LVa 


^L>^>JI . U Y 

(j-1a 


1 Al d 1 Ja_9_iU! aj V A—/ (jO^-aJI A A a Jtf3 (. " -«.. i 1 ^>^tO • 

1 ♦ ♦ * A— * * *** * * 1 ^ 9 aAL-doJI ( l c Iw 3— Lo A— 

d I Aus o - ^ JLi-JUl dJ A— - ^ aA > J Ja-i d JI LJVa./ (ji^j-aJI jjyJl aA-o (J-<aA V CA 1 1 

J_y— — 11 1 .^A < (JaQ — < a__, 


•LJVa 

J- 


J1 dJdJ 


oSdJl 


148. IJ Khas II: 331 


d 


a a> t ^Jl 


^_9 aA^AO^-o 

-J'j a^ l . „g Aw V I ^ L_i LidJl (_3-Ic o V 1 1 A& 1 *Lod 

*YT! u° < ^ < (j°— 1 LaiJl < (jL-> ^>-1 *!SA 


JdJl 




iLLll a 


CfJ 


LoA i 


149. IJ Khas II: 447 




♦ (J^JJI 1 -Lod ( 3~ oJ ?^ 

lJ o-L Laid < oy->A ,j_( 1 * U ^ 

V jj L>s-o aJLo La aJd J I 1 
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Jurjani Dal: 85 *Ao & « J-^Yu < 

( j y-^-SUaJI \ 0-0 (J-iwo l j-o Ur- 9 |° -*- 9 9 {jjA> ij-^ Ur- 9 d^-S-/ 

A-/ 0 i (jriSc-- AOl ,j*LoJ 1 (j^qO-b Ur-® £-*j J-S J ♦ I AA A-d A-, LO-*J! Ao- < 

aJ! dJo cooLS <1 ^j-o ^j^o— « 0“° * a^So d* !._:<■ all 


Jurjani Dal: 87 

— o dLO^o ^ Ld^q a — 90 J. « - i II 


Jurjani Dal: 96 

— La \ O I ^q J^q-a. s us AO I 

Jurjani Dal: 99 


^ o' ^ < joJbl a ^So J ao,Lo-*]J fO-9 ao! 

* f*-® ' O ^ p-l^q 

♦AY u® ‘ ■, L^o^l ^JdVo < Mo^ 

J^sJJI dLdl 0 L£ J-aaJL^ col a^_s I oJbdi : cJi I o! 

L«-9 COO I 1 ; cO— 1—9 I o I ^q • A U^>^q ^ — l .a.' I 1 dLo L ^— a Zu m 1 

♦ A__d jj ^ oJI ^LSj jJt ^_o Jo LJJ1 dLiJI 

M"l c^ < ‘ ur^ L> ^>J! M oY 

CO jo — I JL g -9 dO-C Cu* . 90 C O O d ♦ c od— g -9 1 — o ; CO— 1 - 9 1 O I 

J j 8 4 <i AO I G. a, a < — ss 9 ci L‘* g CO-*- 9 Q COOd • CO. J— g -9 LO 1 1 o 


• e n ( j 9 ‘ ^J-LVo , l^L^JI MoY 

ood j ^JU a^ ^jaoo coo^J oJ? J-sd J_r_sJI ^j^qfL, o' 

♦ 0>l J^ (J^qU ^q I I 0>l^q jJ^qO A— Lc I — 9 

♦ <n o® * JdVo < ^L>^xJ! .|o£ 

A V » a < ^q ij- .. g _ 9 AO I ( A-o 1 — **< ) I f -j 1 C 5jxO ^ 1 CG I i. 1 ) > I 


- ♦ \ oY 


Jurjani Dal: 99 


IJ Khas 1:317 • TlYu* ‘ > 

— < ^l^jl ^>t— L-oJ AO I (J— *-9 ,^_o 

. J^JJJI ^ ^JU, uLJoJLi 

T T T C I 1 A 


U^l Moo 
/Lo ,-.LS Lol q 




IJ Luma : 110 

q , \ OO^JI OU 


) ) • O 3 ‘ &J* 


f ' -loT 
— -US ,-, l_i 


« ^A—f^ co-L- 9 C G -fUL Q [j < uJ i O— <Jj ; J " < ^-oJl 

Jurjani Dal: 136,137 l YT — 1 YY u° * j L^cVl J-5Vo « MoY 

9 C*OOj < ^ LS AO 1 A_Lal ^jo LwJ l | «> . — La_ < jaJ 'ii-AJ * J) Ua . «. o I oJL 1 ^- 9 

2_< |Q 1 A, \Si — J^q fjj L£ AO I ^ L a J I 1- C 0—9 N— | ^q — LlzuOoJt O j ^ ^qjfc (J,U— H ^_« LOiJI 

. ulJo ao o-i Li o_.^J 

Jurjani Dal: 144 • U £ o 5 * jL^cVl Ji»Vo < ^ L>^>J1 MoA 

-O £-a U**j! LS 0-9 (Jj^liaO I (0 *-»Oj> j^- 9 COO \ — 9 < J q-JJa J O o J I ! OoJJi I ol 

UaO-oJI 0--» J) - CoJL3 I O 1—9 9 ^^aS. jo ! LS O*^ ' |>— l ^f j»-l l ^ 1 

- . 1 c uJJo ( < (j L£ (j t O sl- j 0 -<Jj O -0 O W ^ L-9»— i AO_Ls>^q oLJI A— i — & cO — 1 

jj-JJaO-aJI • C O -LiU9 t " (J qJ L taO ^ oJ l " Cut 0-9 I O l dU oS (j,.. _ >. J ^q < Jj t (J-r fc r* - *' 

* ** .< |Q— 1—9 v4, <■ C QJL* i l— ^ ^qJLlaO— ■ 1 . I— U— > t C O— < ! ^ C-L j 1 ^ .1 , C O C C<->> (J, > g o 11 jj^qd—/ ^ b J*t' 

>«£JI 1 dfti (Jj! (^JLlaOw&Jt ; vi.1— * > l-tf> dJ J l— 9-9 ^q^-oO |» 1 ^q-ft) ^ | >— La ^> J ^q 

♦ O-^^j O- S -/ A I ^O cjdJI 

Qazwini 98 ♦ <\A u® « ^jjJUl Oo^ 


,LS ao! v_9 


i A^o-U/ 1 J 

,1 COO , 1-9 < A - 


j I c^/ L-S < 6^ j -. a £’ ^ i O -0 O ^ i ^ 

I CO 0^)1 O ' -3 " v>-U a ^31 " • j ‘ ^" " U a aJI dJo ^qJb 

• O— (^qdJaO— oJl ; U <- 1-9 O— UslO-aJI 
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160 . Qazwini 98 • *^V 

q<i ... ■ '« (j-'i-.a a l_ 9 a_< 1 ^ A_ A- < — g _j I A — .3 (j a >h _ < La l-w.'.* l L_«JI v_9^_c I A I 

0 1 3 ^j-lia-UjoJI A— >Jj I (J^ * " * ♦ ‘ A__« c -^ x - *-° 1 O ^ O ' ^ A * ,j— Ua_l*-oJl 

• A 3 l laA - a 11 ) > I J 3 JLta-I* a 11 .,<.•>• & \ \ c. . o ", 1 o I 

161. Mub I: 178 _ • m u» - V < *111 

( j -U L^_a 3 I p ; <~ a I I ^ I a I (j ^-L (j_s — > 1 1 iD^-.s i.>^ 

I A_{~-9* C<^.w jJ^-o AA^/ < L-aJ * I ■ I .*-J1 (jJl 3 I ^J1 OJ>jj < AJj^a^-JI C a1x.9U m -9 ^ I 3JI 

♦ ^ju L_»_sJl^ u->l^aJI 3-63 (J^-S 


162 . Zajjaji Id: 95 


163. Zajjaji Td: 95 ♦Hou® * r bA*_,Vl < ^L^jJl *^TV 

♦ L-z I J-Z )! I (j-o L^-Jj 3 J 0 - l^AA-^- 9 y 1 <b>v£> (jyJU L*-_»A I— S -9 p^-SA ^ 

164. Ibn Khaldun Muqaddima: 555 • ooo ^ < ~<LoAJLaJI < jjj. U- ^1 * HI 


► <\ o a® ‘ r 1 ‘ ltP b>jJl • 1 1 T 

(j-1^ (j^o — lS -iw ,_)* bA-JI ^>A£ 1 3 

i « (,>?* l>^ji *nr 

I AAvtf> (jyJU L{»_*A l—*- 0 ^ 


O u aJJ i ' l. g-o i_ 


A^_aJI I A^ — 1 tw * A_s*J 


)} I I — ic -*“ Q A-.a-iu-/ p— 13 <S ij L-um—LI! (j-JLg a_J V aJ L_, i p l—9^J!^ 10 LJauaJI L-w (^-9 

^j-^LaJIj p—/ A-.iL" J L^-l-o I 3A l_l^c Li J g va 11 ^ J-c LiJI ^JU oli ‘(UV j 

♦ .A^ UuJ\ <0 1 ■ *<<p ^g.> ^_ y-L g j J AA I 

165. Ibn Khaldun Muqaddima: 561 •o'W « ,jjaJL> *no 

♦ <\_>..l, i a II (j^ira 1 > _^- 9 A-JLa> 1/ US «jL-^-<^-aJI Jlc I Clowns I — 9 

166. IJ Khas 11:10 o x ~' 1i >t' 1 * ^ H 

L -1 5 <0 I — aJ ^ t ^-£9.11 (3^-1/ ; |0 — — I® A — Ul (_y— Us> C_3 ^^ lS^^— ' 1 


167 . Ibn Faris Sahibi: 4 1 • i) ^ < u^UJl < ♦ HY 

♦ va La * — 1 3 Lj t 9 ^-> I a. a <■» « (_j_Lt jj t ^JaJ I 3 ^j_< 

168 . Rajihi 1973 : 16 ♦ U u® « 1 <\Y£ « cr >^' ^ * HA 

A. ■ i ■ ^ g—9-o..JI^ A_ju.JLc LaJI 3 -2 wo L^- l lAL-. io ^ « iua_ISJI (j-.'. B.o AAXj 

« La d—juA^b-l^ 

169 . Ast SK I: 260 . Y v ^ < V ( ~<L^L<J 1 r< ^ < c?- 5 W Vl ♦ 

(j L i a . c » L-9 I ^a-C ^ I t ‘■^t' 3 O 1 '— ^5 I Au> 1 N -a P A> I p^-w I L7^ 5bo— ' O ^ 


168 . Rajihi 1973 : 16 

A i ■ , ■ - < . 1 ^ g .. A -a..Jl^ <X--« — 1 a LiJf 3—*-* 0 


jN-a-C (j 1 


A A ■ .> I ^ aJ L> ^j_9 q LJJb£>wo (jN-a-C 3-®-*— ' (j 1 ^...‘* Ada_oJI L*aA I ^ 1 A> I ^ 1 ■ % ,,»«< La^-A LS 

• A> I ^ 3 ^a w-a (jj_9 A> I ^ 

170 . Mub IV: 156 ‘loV « < a^-aJI 

• A_Aa ^jaw-J Lfl^t A_»_9 3^> .g^a. Jl^g 3-® L-aJt < 3 -tfLj 01 A ^.5L_» L_aA 1 ^ 

171 . Saymari 213 ♦y^Y'(A® * tg^-^aJl 

^j , jJ> I ^-^3 03~ ^ a ~ ^ » P^~^ ^ ‘ '^i - ® b-ab A~/Jj 3L^T ^ l Kj^^rt^-ri N-9 ; q^__s_9^^J! L-o I ^ 

* A_J L^w-aJI Am» 9lA 9 &— <~9 A_^.l *-a— R-od! a 3-® b W II CA_Uo_9 A-9 a « (j t 


172 . Ibn Kaysan 123 


orr <j> < o 1 --^ o -* i * m 


p-w L-< I b3 1 3^3 A> I ^ A— 13 I p—i^ I 
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173. Saymari 293 

♦ A-Jl 

174. Ibn C Usfur Mumti C : 


♦ Y'lr u® < . wr 

.-■< 9 Lp L_, ^>- (j_9 (3-o^Jl ^ J I — g-9 Y I <— 9^^jiaJl A AA 

< jjJuzs. <j_, I ♦ ) Y i 

1 ^ A_ L _«. 1.. 9 jJ Y I A_<Aw I 


175. Sirafi 589 

< ol SU3Ly Cu^. j f L-o-uJ ^a^LSJ! (jy-SLi 

* I o-cu9 t < oLiu) t_7-^-ll fi I — o— Yl 

J- 


•oAH u° « o-«l .^-“1' 


-S'J .. .. 

> JS ^ La>Yi ^NLcSM 


176. Anbari As: 177 

c L — A—v i AO |*-V I ‘ U9^jiaJI 


• Wo 

; UwJ oaLS 0 1j , aLaoJI 0 i v l ^JLJ 
^Liu> ^ * i . ft<» i ^ 
i/ L 4yx / > m i >.. .1 ^ " . 11 

* o“^r*j 
^ U*AYt WY1 


iw J p AlJI A 1 1 1 — o— L< I ^ 

j i — A ? a — ' 1 


,1 *~Yl 


177. Sib I: 173 

of O — k “^ i L^vJ O 


O YY u® 

J-J> 9 J ^iLiuJI L-o : Jau> Ju> 0 i 

9 (_j-A-S-o A - ■*. ,9 A 1 ^ LwO^JI LSL a 11 

\ 


^J- 


* Wr o® < •> ‘ MYY 

LSLo «3^ Y^J £P^-0 ^JS I _yu-Jb. J AA 1 |ft. If I ^ 
i^ap- ^ I aJI 13- Y^ a>v*m-oJ 1 (3^> t a Y^ ^ I aJI J ^ 9 " Y <— ^-*J1 

* l -H *‘ j COJ j 1 *■*-!! J*> l a o-9j k*— O®* o-9 

178. Zam ’Al-’AhSji: 53 .or u® < ^aJI q>L>Yi « .^va 

_ < , . o -A.-.- a JI LSua JI Ljo^yJ! |»-k« 1 • c:_ 1—9 9 (— 9^J=J1 l- -0 : caJUj ^jb-s 


: eLJ^S, 
179. Jurjani Muqt : 632 

(^, 9 jJt> l$aJ 1 _^>J! ei 


> C^- l l '— 3 i- P^-ll 




1 Aft. . 




11 t) l 




JJ-U L_, < 

Yl 


♦Trr o® 

,- 5 LS 1_o 


A_R-oJ>JI 


jftj ^>J1 J-oa j 1 ^>JI 




Yt 




* La^YI Jr* '- w A-ljA 

180. Jurjani Muqt: 647 *1£Y ^ * j >-r “■ 

• ~-*J= JIT* >J- 


•T£Y o» 

^ 1 1 ^^-11 *'-0" > 


181. Farisi Ask: 10 1 


Lr* " Lr— ^ cr^ 

‘-m A S’ l— ( jft ^ — O 

Cr^ U>, «^JI, #m 

9 ^1=JI ^ 1 f v 1- C 1 

^ ( ) 

< (Laa^JI 
1 ‘ 

L t'Cs.^kJI ♦ ^ a ♦ 

t*- 9 (J L-^ 1— « (J^^j 
LJJ1 * 


> ^ ^ (jp < o Iw ^ ^w w Jl Uu^aJI ( O"*^) 

t ^L-JDl ^ JUJI J 1^ -aaY 1 L-o l J 

♦ l vJ^jIxa (3 l —A. g Aw Y 1 L3^ O ^ O 1 ^ ( j l—*" 


182. Ibn Kaysan 1 19 

\ ^£_Ji ^,.^A-9 
t & AjiA Jj > j A-S-j 

1 83 . Ibn Kaysan 1 1 8 

184. Ast SK I: 127 

CO *“ ■ • 


'UV 


)U-S 


-1 


OAT 


a^SaJI A*_aA L-o L. 

—a— 9 ( 1 aJI o~9 1 


J^D^-oJI (_5 ^Xj 0 (j£^j>w L-o_a^j 

J>. ^ gyA * L> J Li 1 A 1 J-pj L-0 
♦ oJ A _Lp-J L-$ AA_siA^ 

oucp ‘ o 1 — ** c^ ! *ur 

^J1 olc L_a: L_. YL3 Lc " (JC® Ca " 


9l<JI 


OTYa= 

9A (_^_JLr_9 A_/ Y 1 (3- 3 ~ a T^ Y 1 ■ A i : -> 


r^. 


^aW^YI OA£ 

aC L -LrA— < J-jijJI ^^_9^ 


J1 1 CO '«A>A-a—^ ^jua C^w^_9^j (_^-9 ol 


• ^J>JI <— A Isuu 1 ^-r 1 — 1 3^~~ a - 3 — o 1 — ^— — 1 t J 1 —9. y AA 1 dL, Y^ 


Y ^-a-»-A A-9 
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185. Sib I: 42 * ^ T u® « V « y j *\ko 

& ..i i 1 ..11 1 \ « C 1 (JjA— H S — < V I .A_.<^ I l UIa_. ■-£ I 3L j ^ 

& r^-" 0“° CS^-ll 1 ' A \ & - ^ M ' O- 0 cr^— 1 J-£ 1— S 

186. 2 am 55 ♦ o o (_jp < t o^J 1 ♦ ^ A *\ 

<5 >v-o aUaJ Ls- L«_: 1 ^ ,^-ajo d_*J ^,aJl_, ^l ^ v-i ^JaJL_, A-i J 

• A_g^oJvJ I |Q^_/ t5A-J! J 1 . i *- 9 A- / (J ^ . g - 4 -o..ll 

187. IJ Khas Hi 87 4 AY u® < < ^jai-L^oJl < uAj> o-'l *^AY 

(J 9 <3lA1 I AJi> (Q,.\ A ". c I J Ja -fl JU l AA JJ> J-C LJJI (jJI ^Ava-iJl CA_iw? I 1 A I CAiJ 
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28, 40, 44, 52, 53, 55, 58, 59, 62, 63, 66, 
89, 105, 106, 110, 126, 128, 143 ff., 156, 
163, 193, 202, 204 ff., 231, 239, 266, 276, 
279, 284, 288, 291, 296, 300, 305, 311 
Abu Bakr Anbari 17, 70, 281 
Al-Andalusi (Abu Hayyan) 271, 295 
Ibn C Aqil 3, 89, 91, 154, 164, 301 
A§ma C i 10, 16, 106 

Astarabadhi 5, 14, 16, 38, 57, 59, 61, 65 
66, 91, 108, 110, 111, 1 13ff . , 116, 120 ff. 
159, 173, 232, 242, 275, 279, 283, 285, 

289, 294, 298, 309 
Al-Azhari 18 

Basha 15, 29 

Batalyusi 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 26, 49, 50, 
52, 62, 67, 70, 92, 126, 184, 217 ff., 

234, 235, 277, 290, 294, 300, 305, 308, 

309, 311 

Ibn Faris 8, 12, 18, 21, 22, 26, 27, 67, 
89, 90, 95, 126, 130, 178, 230, 234, 309, 
FSrisi 9, 14, 15, 17, 36, 37, 38, 40, 53 
64, 65, 67, 126, 158, 183, 205, 209, 210, 
214, 229, 235, 271, 272, 273, 280, 283, 

290, 303, 308 

Farra’ 10, 12, 16, 18, 52, 132, 265, 267, 
309 

Ghundajani 19 

Ibn Ha jib 6, 16 
Harawi 16 

Ibn Hisham 5, 15, 16, 26, 38, 40, 53, 57, 
91, 92, 93, 164, 186, 190 ff., 209, 235, 
237, 266, 272, 281, 282, 296, 302 


Jarmi 9, 13, 105 , 285 
Ibn Jinni 5, 6, 7, 9, 14 ff., 21, 25, 26 
27, 28, 37, 53, 58, 60, 65, 66, 70, 74, 75 

89, 90, 92, 96, 97, 98, 102, 104 , 106, 107 
108, 112, 116, 117, 121, 122, 122, 164, 

176 ff., 186, 189, 203, 209, 224, 227, 

236, 237, 238, 244, 245, 251, 271, 278, 
284, 285, 286, 291, 294, 299, 304, 307, 

308 

Jurjani 5, 15, 17, 22, 35, 40, 49, 50, 

54, 73, 92, 122, 150, 151, 158, 164, 165, 
174, 216 ff., 230, 248 ff., 250, 251 ff., 
290, 310, 311, 312 

Ibn Kaysan 5, 9, 10, 11, 13, 16, 38, 60, 
269, 272, 279, 293, 296 
Ibn Khaldun 19, 20, 270, 292 
Khafaji 91, 251, 284 
Khalil 18, 20, 163 
Kisa’i 9, 10, 13, 62, 132 

Lughda 7, 10, 13, 16, 66, 266 

Ibn Malik 16 
Ibn Mada 17, 58, 122, 270 
Marzuqi 213, 308 
Mazini 9, 12, 13, 16 
Mubarrad 3, 4, 5, 8, 12, 14, 15, 20, 21, 
23, 25, 26, 27, 31, 38, 47 ff., 60, 66, 69 

90, 104, 131 ff.* 134 ff., 142, 152, 153, 
159, 169, 173* 182, 183, 204, 211, 230, 
239, 243, 246, 265, 267, 268, 269, 278, 
280, 288, 289, 298, 300, 302, 308, 310 

Nahhas 14, 18, 252, 269 
Ibn Nadhim 16 

Qaysi 14, 18, 186 
Qazwini 17, 53, 261 ff., 311 
Qutrub 94, 280 
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Rumman i 15 

Sakkaki 18 , 54, 174 , 213, 234 , 243 , 244, 

252, 309 

Sarraj 4, 8, 10, 15, 22, 26, 27, 28, 35, 36 
38, 39, 40, 42, 45 ff., 50, 57, 71, 73, 74, 

79, 81, 87, 88, 89, 90, 126, 139, 141, 142, 

158, 168, 169, 170, 187, 192 ff., 211, 225, 

231, 233, 237, 249, 250, 265, 283, 292, 296, 

298, 300 

Saymari 5, 15 , 25 , 26 , 50, 55 , 66 , 73, 136, 
2m, 224, 237, 276, 277, 305 
Shirbini 16, 185, 273, 274 
Sibawaih 3, 4, 9, 12, 13, 15, 18, 19, 20, 

21, 26, 35, 36, 49, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 70, 

73, 76 ff., 133, 134, 151, 159, 161, 163, 

168, 171 ff., 184, 203 ff., 209, 228, 230, 
239, 275, 281, 282, 288, 289, 297, 298, 

299, 310 

Sijistani 9, 16 
Ibn Sina 16, 95 

Siraf i (the elder) 5, 15, 137, 178 ff., 
287 

Sirafi (the younger) 19 

Suyuti 3, 7, 15, 17, 19, 26, 32, 59, 65, 

163, 266, 267, 272 

Tha C tlabi 18 

Tha C lab 10, 12, 13, 14, 19 

C Ukbari (Ibn Burhan) 15, 251 
Ibn c Usfur 6, 16, 102, 107, 108, 286 
’Ushmawni 16 

Ibn Ya C ish 5, 6, 14, 15, 16, 21, 40, 44, 

91, 96, 107, 109, 110, 118, 185, 225, 286, 

290 

YQnus 20, 70 

ZajjSj 7, 9, 16, 208, 209 
ZajjSji 9, 14, 16, 17, 18, 22 , 45, 50, 52 
53, 61, 66, 90, 108, 110, 126, 128, 129, 160, 
194, 197, 197, 203, 204, 205, 209, 237, 251, 
265, 270, 271, 282, 285, 287, 290, 296, 311 
Zamakhsharl 15, 16, 17, 26, 33, 37, 40, 59, 
73, 84, 89, 90, 91, 109, 133, 136, 154, 224, 
289, 295, 309 

Zubaydl 7, 9, 11, 16, 19, 22, 50, 61, 131, 
266 , 267 , 269 
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Anghelescu 14 , 63 , 213 , 274 , 308 
Anwar 27 

Ayoub 220, 272, 305 

Baalbaki 19, 22, 200, 201 ff., 213, 252, 
268, 311 
Bach 195, 196 
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Bakir 257 

Beck 3, 10, 14, 20, 21, 265 
Belgued j 9, 10, 63 , 64 , 265 , 266 , 267 
Blanc 27, 186, 271, 303, 307 
Blau 3, 20 

Bloch 3 , 302 , 304 , 309 
Bloomfield 2, 23, 24, 31, 34, 76, 
Bobzin 19, 167, 168, 170 ff., 297 
Bohas 3, 96, 97, 100, 102, 108, 112, 116, 
117, 203, 220, 220, 231, 272, 305, 307 
Brame 248 
Bresnan 272 


Elamrani-Jamal 38 
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Firth 31, 96, 97 

Fischer 267 

Fleisch 40, 85 

Frank 127, 266, 227, 233, 234 

Fries 212 

Frosch 156 

Greenberg 199, 210, 219, 304 
Grunt fest 197, 307 
Guillaume 3, 27, 95, 98, 307 

Haarman 6 
Haddad 271 
Al-Hadithi 271 


Hays 54 
A1 -Hamad 269 
Harris 76, 82, 196, 198, 220 ff., 247, 
282, 303, 304, 305, 307 
Henderson 212 


Halle 212, 284 

109, 248 Halliday 31, 248 , 252 , 306 , 312 


Cachia 201, 304 

Carter 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16, 

22, 34, 35, 36, 46, 49, 61 ff., 75 ff., 141, 
151, 159, 185, 209, 228, 265, 266, 267, 268, 
273, 274, 275, 276, 283, 287, 288, 292, 294 
303, 309 

Chomsky 148, 149, 212, 219, 220 ff., 246, 
247, 284, 307 
Cohen 18, 291 
Cook 31 

Corriente 57, 94 


Hjelmslev 107 
Hockett 106 , 285 
Howell 201 

Hudson 54 , 77 , 79, 197 , 294 , 296 , 306 

Ibrahim 271 

Jackendoff 252, 253 

Kopf 6, 20, 21, 27 

Langhade 21 
Larcher 107, 302 
Lees 196 


Levin 32, 168, 170 ff., 181, 297 
Lyons 273, 304 


Diem 131, 133, 192, 287 
Al-Din 269 
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Matthews 106, 120, 285 
Mehiri 7, 26, 107, 266, 271, 283 
Mitchell 290 
Morton 265 

Mosel 36 , 65 , 95, 131, 154 , 201, 266 , 272, 
281 

Nida 83 

Obler 9, 23, 271 

Palmer 97 
Quirk 236 

Rabin 25, 26 

Rajihi 57, 104, 108, 164 , 273 , 295 
Rammuny 251, 252, 313, 314 
Rippen 18 
Robins 120 

Robinson 41, 42, 45, 52 ff., 79 
Ross 282 

Saad 171, 299 309 
Semaan 283 
Sezgin 9, 19, 265 
Steele 200 
Stetkevych 9, 27 
Stockwell 294 
Swadesh 284 

Talmon 3, 19, 265 

Tesniere 31, 41, 52, 53, 54, 79, 149, 167, 
183, 248, 276, 279, 296, 297, 298 
Troupeau 3, 9, 260 

Versteegh 2 , 4 , 6 , 7 , 9, 11, 20, 34 ff., 
41, 57, 76, 104, 105, 106, 108, 1/0, 191, 
200, 203, 265, 267, 268, 270, 273, 276, 

280, 287 
Vollers 270 

Waer 201 
Wehr 1 18 

Weil 9, 12, 14, 35, 266 

Weiss 201 

Wei 8 201 

Wells 76, 148 

Wild 18 

Wright 3, 32, 201, 292, 304 
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Active participle 136-142, 263, Ap 325 Canonical shape 31, 98-100 
Added sounds 99, 100, 109-118; see mor- Case form 39, Ap 316 
phology 


as bound morpheme 109 
ident if icatory 112-118 
derivation 117-118 
meaning 112-115 

morphotactic constraints 117 
morphem c status 110-112 
rationale for 112-118 
Agent 32, 311, Ap 325 
and deputy agent 181 
and markedness 213-215 
governor of 184 
in passive 180-185, 300, 301, 
meaning of 235-239, 310 
promotion hierarchy 181-183, 300 
Arabic grammarians 6 ff. 
their writings 6 ff., 15 ff. 
bio-bibliographic sources 19 
descriptive grammars 15 
general principles 17 
lexicography 18 
Qur’anic interpretation 18 
rhetoric 17 

specialized subjects 16 


in dual/plural 103-106 
six explanations 57-66 
by speaker 63-65, 280 
by governing item 65-66 
cross-categorical similarity 62, 

63 

obligatory occurrence 59-61 
referential non-identity 61, 62 
syntactic position 57-59 
markedness in nominative form 2 13— 

215 

Causative 175-179 

311 as transformational process 223, 

224 

as unitary process 176, 177 
lexical nature of 177-179 
opposite of passive 183-184 
Circumstance 288, 289, 290, Ap 321 
as object 67 

problems in classification 136-142 
Class 31-34, 68-74, 281 
in morphology 73, 74 
in morphophonology 31, 74, 
of uninflected items 68-71 


104-105 


Basran 267, 268, 269, 291, 292; see schools Sarraj’s summary 71, 72 


of grammar) 
historical status of 8 
linguistic viewpoints 
derivation 108 
ellipsis 193-194 
function of inflection 66-68 
inflectional morphemes 105, 106 
participle 136, 137 
restriction on governor 52, 53, 55 
verb of exclamation 142-147 
reference to in 9 century 11 ff. 


Comment (khabar) 319, 320 
filler of 32, 33, Ap 319 
governor of 54, 55, 279 
sequence and definiteness 258 ff. 
Communicative function 248-250 
Complementary distribution 24 , 82-84 

284 

in possession 159, 160 
of object /prepositional object 
176-179 

Compounding 104, 123 
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Condition (hal) Ap 321 
categorical status of 152, 153 
in dependency argumentation 43, 44 
in passivization 85, 86 
in structural arguments 42, 43, 187 
Constituency 38, 39, 75-82 
and dependency 76-79 
and NP 296 

and substitution 81, 82 

Data of grammarians 19 
Dependency 38 ff., 274, 324-326 
and constituency 75-82 
and surface form 56 
carpentry analogy 40 
case form 57-66 

comparison, Arabic-western 41-56 
adjacency condition 45-50, 276, 277 
Batalyusi's objection 49, 50 
foreign element 49, 276 
each governed item has governor 

50, 51 

one governor per item 42-45, 275 
one-many relation 52 
sequence generalization 53 
unidirectionality 52, 53 
conjoined N 294 
conjoined verb 278 
differences, Arabic-western 54-56 
independent item 54 
Basran-Kufan differences 55 
analogy with sentence types 55 
modifiers 56 

in ’ishtighal 186, 298, 302, 303 
morphological basis of 39, 40 
of modifier 162-64 
relation to non-dependency 74, 75 
restriction on within word 62 
Robinson’s definition 41 
Sibawaih 79-81 

terminology for 201, 202, 274 
Derivation (’ishtiqaq) 98, 106-109 
and added sounds 117, 118 
and voice 179-80 
big and little 108 
causative verb 177-179 
general overview of 106-109 
phonological 102, 103 
types of 106-109 
Descriptive technique 21-25 


Dialectology 25, 270, 271 

Ellipsis 186-98 
basic principle 186 
comparison with TG 195-198 
constraints on 
contextual 186, 187 
Ibn Hisham's summary 190, 191 
structural 187-89 
ellipsis and change of syntactic 
status 191, 192 
implications for Kufan-Basran 
debate 193, 194 
limitation of explanation by 
ellipsis 194, 195, 279 
restrictions on 189, 190, 190-93 
Embedding 86-8, 156-58, 

Focalization (’ikhbar) 86-8, 245-8 
Form 

linguistic form 91-94, 287 
vs. meaning 91-4 , 231, 243 , 308 , 309 
Function 31 ff., 57-59 
Arabic terminology of 34-36 
maw<Ji C and mawqi 34-6, 273, 308 
meaning of grammatical functions 
231-34, 272, 287, 308 

Gender Ap 317 
Genitive (see possession) 
Governance 38 ff., Ap 324-26; see 
dependency 

Hierarchy 

agent promotion 181-83 
definiteness 295 
lexical 230 
markedness 200, 304 
vowel 203 

Inflection 279, Ap 316 
case/mode (’i r5b) 39, 40 
function of 66-68 
Isnad 36-38, 59-61, 181, 182, 273 
300, Ap 324; see sentence, topic 
comment 

Item and arrangement 104-6, 285 
Item and process 104-6, 285 

Kufan 267, 268, 269, 291, 292; 

(see schools of grammar) 
historical status of 8 
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Kufan 

linguistic viewpoints 
active participle 136, 137 
derivation 108 
ellipsis 193, 194 
governor of indicative verb 57-9 
inflectional morpheme 105, 106 
referential non-identity and 
governance 61, 62 
restrictions on governors 52, 53, 

55, 276 

Language change 26, 237, 271 
Lexical meaning (see morphology, 
meaning, semantics) 

Lexicalism 

and causative 177-179 
and passive 183-85 
Linguistic explanation 211-13, 215- 
218, 238, 239 
in morphology 73, 74, 286 
reanalysis of 237, 238 

Markedness 140, 199-226, 305 
Anbari's markedness schema 200 
2 interpretations of 205, 206 
exemplified 206-218 
and explanation 
of irregular verbs 215-17 
of nominative 213-15 
of regular verbs 217-18 
of sequence 215-18, 305 
alternative terminolgy for 203-5 
’asl/far C 204, 205 
first 204 

light /heavy 203, 204 
strong/weak 204 

Basic (unmarked) value of nouns, 
verb, particles 66-8, 206, 207 
inflected verb 67, 68, 207-8 
partially inflected noun 209 
uninflected nouns 68, 208-9 
Comparison with Greenberg 211-13 

305 

General notion of 199, 200 
Greenberg 199, 211-13 
in hierarchical relations 200, 304 
markedness categories 211-3, 218-220 
unmarked/marked or deep/surface? 

220-226 

unmarked member of word class 213 


Meaning (see semantics) 
and form 91-4 

and functional position 231-4, 308 
grammatical meaning 65-8 
lexical and root meaning 95, 96, 
230, 231, 234, 248 ff. 
metaphorical meaning 250, 310 
morphological class meaning 118-20 
of added sounds 96 
of sentences 228, 229 
primacy of context 248-50 
Morpheme 109-18, 120-22; see also 
'added sounds' 

and phonological word 1 10, 1 1 1 
and word 1 10-12 

as discrete unit 103-6, 120-22 
as exponent of overall pattern 
110, 113-15, 120-22 

bound 109 

discontinuous 84, 121 
morphemic theory 120-22 
transitivizers 177-79 
Morphology 89-124 
and added sounds 109-118 
and word class 126 
as generative system 122, 123 
class 73, 74, 303 
compounding 104, 123 
distinction with syntax 103-6 
general status of 84, 85, 96-8 
morphological regularity and 
sequence 215-18 
morphotactic structure 117 
overview of 84, 85, 123, 124 
tasrif "morphology" 98-110,118-20 
as system and process 100-2 
basic morphological structure 
98-100 

distinguishing basic and non- 
basic units 1 18-120 
overall morphological system 
1 18-120 

sub-categories of 102, 103 
total range of morphological 
patterns 101-102 
uninflected noun 68, 208, 209 
Morphophonology 
and phonological rules 96-98 
class 73, 74 

example of rules 97, 102, 103 
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Mutamakkin 135, 136, 290 
Multi-systemic analysis 256 

Nominal verb 34, 273, Ap 326 
Noun Ap 315, 316 
as derivative governor 67, 68 
as syntactic position 241, 324 
characteristics of 125-128 
inherently governed 66, 67 
morphology of 317 
noun-noun relations 152-158 
Noun phrase 148-167 
as formal unit 161-166 
3 principles of coherency 161-62 
pairwise relationship 164-66 
components of in Arabic 149-52, 

274, 293 

characteristics of 148-49 
informal basis of 158-161 
Number Ap 317 

implications for markedness 211, 213 

Objects 167, 168, Ap 320-322 
and markedness 215-18 
direct 168 
governor of 63 
types of 167, 168, 296, 299 
Opt ionality 
and case form 59-61 
of objects 59-61, 173-75 
of subject-predicate 36-38, 180, 181 
Organization of grammar 28-30, 271 
272, 284 

Orthography 94, 95 

Paradigms, sample Ap 316-18 
Particles 68, 128, Ap 316 
Passive 180-185, 300 
and specifier 85, 86 
as process 180-185 
constraints on 85, 86 
description of 180-183 
opposite of causative 183, 184 
subject (agent) promotion hierarchy 
181-83, 300, 301 
Periodization of Arabic grammar 3-5 
Portmanteau morpheme 104-106 
Position in structure 31-33 
and case form 57-59, 62, 63 
and markedness 98 
position and constituency 76-9 


Possessed 292, Ap 317, 326 
as governor 153, 154, 242, 243 
Possession 152, 154, 242, 243, 

309, 310, Ap 317, 322, 326 
Possessor Ap 322 
and AP 139, 140 

and indefinite 73, 74, 139, 140 
Pragmatics 311 
and sequence 251 ff. 
important item first 252 
new/old information 252-53 
topic-comment 251 
yes-no Q 253-54 
communicative function 248-50 
constraints on deletion 186, 1 92— 

197 

Jurjani 250 ff. 

terminological difficulties 257, 

258 

Prepositional complements 298, 300 
Ap 316, 322 
and causative 175-77 
Prosodic theory 96-98, 284 

Relative clause 156-58, 310 
embedding 86-8 

of definite/indefinite noun 293, 

310 

substitution for noun 160, 61 
Rhetoric 17, 91, 243 
Root system 95, 96 

Schools of grammar 8-15, 268, 269 
Selectional restrictions 233, 234 
Semantics 227 ff. 
and circumstance 133, 134 
and syntax 231-234 
correspondence 231-34 
lack of correspondence 234-43 
and explanation 235-38 
effecting change 237 
imposing syntactic constraints 
238, 239 

in possessive 242, 243 
generalizations and syntactic 
differences 239-42 
independent level 243-45, 309 
lexical hierarchies 230 
of sentences 228, 229 
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Sentence 36-8, 59-61, Ap 318, 319 
acceptability of 228-229 
and constituency 76-79, 282 
and qawl ’'utterance" 37 
and word 89-91 

as unit of analysis 31-4, 36-8 
distribution of Ap 319, 320 
in TG 220-221 

jumla (subject and predicate) 36-< 
kalam (independent sentence) 36-8 
nominal sentence (topic-comment) 
36-38, 239-42, 272, Ap 319 
sentential filler 33 
verbal sentence 36-8, Ap 319 
Sequence 53, 54, 251-63 
and definteness 258-63, 267, 272 
and markedness 215-18 
and pragmatics 251-63 
in noun relations 164-66 
Sound, definition of 95 
symbolism 245 
Speaker 

as governor 63-65, 280 
in communicative process 248-50 
Specifier (tamylz) Ap 322 
in passive 85, 86 
status of 151, 152 
Structure and function 31 ff. 
Structural nature of Arabic theory 

85-88, 310 

Subject (see ’agent, isnSd, topic') 
Substitution 31 
in morphology 73, 74, 303 
in NP 159-61 
larger unit 81, 82 
structure and function 31 ff. 
to establish syntactic identity 68- 
71, 83, 84, 104-6, 281, 282, 287 
Syntax (see ’dependency’, 'consti- 
tuency ’ ) 

and circumstance 133, 134 
and morphology 103-6 
and semantics 231-43 (see ’se- 
mantics ' ) 

and word class 126, 127 

Topic (mubtada*) 32, Ap 318, 319 
filler of 32, 33, 311 
governor of 54, 55, 279 
sequence and definiteness 258 ff. 


Transformational grammar 276, 282 
294, 295, 305, 307 
and ellipsis 195-8 
*asl/far as deep/ surface 220-226 
comparison with Arabic grammar 
245-248 

lack of TG vocabulary in Arabic 
grammar 223-226 
Transitivity 157-185 
and voice 179 

causative 175-179; see 'causative' 
intr., trans., bi., 168, 296 
means of distinguishing types 
173, 298 

optionality 173-5 
other types of 172, 173 
passive 180-84 

transitivizing morpheme 219, 298 
two interpretations of 168-72, 

213, 215 

Translation of terminology 201, 202 
274, 290, 298, 304, 307 
difficulties in pragmatics 257-8 

Uninflected words (mabnl) 68 
class of 68-70 
explanation for 208, 209 
in morphology 72, 285 
Utterance 
laf<Jh 91-4 
qawl 37 

Verb Ap 316-318 
as inherent governor 66, 67 
as syntactic category 33, 34 
characteristics of 125-8 
nominal verbs 34, 273 
• of ’exclamation' 142-7 
voice 175-84 
Voice 179, 180 
causative 175-79 
passive 180-85 
Vowel representation 94-6 

Word Ap 315-318 
and bound morpheme 109-112 
and paradigm 104-6, 120 
classes 125-131 
problems in definition 128-30 
definition of 89-94 
inflection 66-68 
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Word 

markedness 213 

meaning of in sentence 248-50 
metaphor 250 

sequence and meaning 251-263 
structure 82-84; see ’morphology’ 
sub-classes 130-147 
AP 136-142 
circumstance 131-136 
’verb' of exclamation 142-147 



INDEX OF ARABIC GRAMMATICAL TERMS 


(Listed here are Arabic terms referred to in their Arabic form; trans- 


lational equivalents are found m 

’ adawat 288 
’a<J C af 202, 203, 214 
’ajnabi 49, 276, 277 
C a’id 156 

’akhaff 202, 203, 214 
C allaqa 304 

C amil 40, 41, 64 , 67 , 80, 153, 163 , 201, 
274, 295 

c amal 24 , 38, 52, 171, 200 , 223 , 297 , 304 
’ aqwa 202, 203, 214 
’ashkhas 127 
’ashya’ 133, 291 

’asl 27, 200, 202, 2C4-207, 213, 218-223, 
226, 274, 305, 306 
c atf 155, 274, 292, 324 
C atf bay§n 155 , 274 , 292 , 293 , 295 , 324 
’athqal 202, 203, 214 
’aththara 169, 170 

c 

’awqa a 168 
’awsala 168 
’ awwal 203, 204 

badal 44, 77, 78, 155, 156, 274, 293, 322 

balagha 17, 91, 244 

bina’ 80, 96, 101, 118, 178, 231 

da’im 136 

dalala lafdhiyya 284 
dakhala 224, 226 
dhanna 174, 240 

dharf 130-136, 167, 233, 292, 296, 301 
fa’ida 247 

f3 C il 32 , 35, 180 , 231, 237 , 238 , 244 
fadla 58-60, 75, 150, 232 , 279 , 292 
far C 27 , 200, 202 , 204-7 , 212 , 213 , 218-21 
226, 271 


the subject index.; 

fa§aha 91 
f as 1 80, 151, 240 
fi c l 32 , 33, 125, 172, 174, 180 
f c l 31, 98-100 

gharib minhu 276 
ghayr lazim 210 

mun§ar if 99, 218 
muta addi 169 
mutamakkin 134, 135 
muta§arrif 102, 103, 145, 215, 
290 

hal 43, 58, 85, 129, 150, 172, 296 
hadath 128 
badhf 102, 186 

badith 127, 300 
hamlan C ala 146, 236 
hamzatu l-wa§l 225 
harf 91, 92, 111, 125 

jarr 10, 39, 153, 295 
il-mu^ari 72 
(pi ) mut ta§ila 285 
" za’ida 109 
bukm 185 

’ ibtida’ 47, 79, 273, 279, 324 
’itfafa 61, 153, 231, 295, 309, 322 
9 idgham 97, 102, 103 
’ ikhbar 86, 143, 246, 247, 

’ ilgha ’ 50, 51, 56 
’ilbaq 116, 117, 122, 286 
c illa 64 , 65, 200, 205-7 , 219 , 306 
ilm il-balagha 244 
il-bayan 243 

il-’istidlal 244 
. , c^ ^ 
ll-ma am 
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C ilm il-shi C r 244 
’i C rab 28 , 36 , 40 , 70, 84 , 85 , 99 , 270, 
311 

’ ishtighal 93, 188, 196, 298, 302 
’ishtiqaq 98, 106, 107 285 
kabir 108 
saghir 108 

ism (word class) 125, 133, 135, 150, 
285, 292 

ism (functional category) 50, 63, 
324 

ism fi c l 33, 190, 326 
’isnad 59, 60, 65, 181 
5 ist ikhfaf 139 
’istithna’ 168, 322 
’itLisa c 183, 191 

jamid 291 

jumla 36-8, 90, 273 

ka’in 254 
kana 63, 240 

kalam 36-38, 89-91, 152, 273, 284 
kalima 89-91, 109-115, 120, 121, 124, 
kathrat ’isti C mal 303 
khabar 32, 35, 150, 151, 275, 324 
khafd 39 
khilaf 62, 279 


maqam 28 1 

marfu C 273 

masdar 102 

matbu C 150, 156 

mawdi C 35, 71, 232, 273 

mawqi C 35, 273 

mawsuf 295 

mawsul 156, 157, 160 
minima laysa minhu 48 
, mu C aqiba 25, 176 
mu C allaq 150 
mubalagha 147 
mubdal minhu 77, 78 
mubham 136 

mubtada* 32, 33, 35, 132, 150, 165 
mudaf 34, 129, 137, 150, 152 
mudaf 5 ilayhi 34, 150, 152, 153, I 
159, 233, 282, 285 
muf rad 8 1 
muhal 228 
muhmal 90, 91 
mukhtasar 190 
mulhaq 112, 286 
munsarif 209 
muqaddam 162 

mugaddar 105, 197, 281, 290, 294 
mu rab 316 


lazim 168 

lafdh 58, 91, 92, 230, 232, 235, 250, 308 
lafdhiyya 250 
lughawiyyuna 266 

madi 136 

mabni 28, 69, 71, 135, 145, 206, 211, 218 
279, 281, 285, 316 
mabni C ala 80, 123 
madda 1 12 

maf C ul 35,- 167, 168, 238 

bihi 58, 162, 167, 172, 321 
fihi 131, 150, 167, 296, 321 
li ’ajlihi/lahu 167, 321 
ma c ahu 167, 321 
muflaq 167, 320 
maf C uliyya 59, 231 
maiaz 250 

ma mul 44, 77, 200, 274, 295 
ma C na 94, 96, 231, 232, 308 
ma nawi 93 
mansub 77, 78, 80 
manzila 174 


mushtaqq 107, 108 
musnad 36, 181 
musnad ’ilayhi 36, 181 
mustaqbal 136, 271 
mustaqim 288 

muta C addi 168, 170, 175, 298 
mutamakkin 134, 136 
mutasarrif 101-3, 126, 143, 146, 
215-17 

mutawi C 119, 179, 180 

na ’ ib 189, 300 

nadhm 249, 25 1 , 311 

nahw 8, 40, 99, 108, 244, 265, 285 

nahwiyyuna 12, 265, 266, 268 

naqala 222 

naql 183, 301 

nasib 77, 78, 80 

nasb 39, 78, 136 

na t 126, 154-58, 160, 161, 165, 208, 274 
293, 295, 322 
nawasikh 241, 309, 324 

qabih 228, 229 
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qabl 204 
qawl 37 
qiyas 29 1 

raf c 39, 62, 63, 66 

sami C 249 
satfab 302 
sadda masadda 277 
sanada 8 1 
sarf 62, 244, 279 
sawt 58, 95 

sifa 154, 158, 274, 285, 295, 322 
sila 78, 79, 86, 87, 156-59, 293 
§ina c a 92, 93, 190, 231, 284, 308 
surma 20 

tabi C (pi. taw8bi C ) 56 , 57, 154, 156, 
162, 166, 295, 323 
tabyin 150 
tab iyya 163, 164 
ta C adda 170, 172, 297 
tadammana 135, 290 
tad C if 175 

ta C diya 169, 170, 297, 308 
takhf if 14 1 
tamakkun 134 

tamyiz 85, 144, 150, 159, 160, 168 , 238, 
322 

c 

tanazu 278 

tanwin 73, 126, 137, 140, 151, 159 

taqdim wa ta’khir 305, 311 

taqdir 186, 196 

tarkhim 104 

tarkib 123 

ta§arruf 99, 107 

ta§rif 28 , 84 , 98-104, 126-9, 116-8 , 285 
ta’thir 170 

tawkid/ta’kid 155, 274, 322 

c umda 32, 59, 61, 232, 233, 273 
’ummahat 1 12 
’u§ul 23, 204, 271 

wasafa 128, 151 
wasf 154, 165 
wazn 154, 165 

yanta§ibu 1 7 1 
yukhbaru anhu/bihi 126 
yusnadu ’ilayhi 126 

zl'id 109, 112, 225 



